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PREFACE. 

The original edition of this hook was compiled by Colonel 
Eden Vansittart, late of the 10th Gurkha Rifles, and a revised 
edition, prepared by Major (now Colonel) B. U. Nicolay, late 4th 
P. W. O. Gurkha Rifles, was published in 1915, and reprinted in 
1918. The present edition has been entirely rewritten and 
contains practically none of the original book, although the 
general arrangement of the earlier work has been more or less 
followed. 

The book does not pretend to be an exhaustive study of the 
ethnology of Nepal, and no more than an outline sketch of the 
customs of the people has been attempted : but in order to make 
it as useful as possible to those who may desire to pursue the 
subject further, titles of hooks bearing on the particular subject 
under discussion have been given in footnotes, and full use has 
been made of Nepali words. 

I must accept full responsibility for the accounts of tho 
various customs and ceremonies. Some of these, I am aware, 
may he open to contradiction, for it is a fact that in some cases 
the customs and practices of the various elans and kindreds differ 
from district to district, and in a book of this nature it has been 
necessary to generalize. 

In the lists of clans given at the end of the chapters dealing 
with each particular tribe it will be noted that many of tho 
kindreds are apparently variations of one word. We do not know 
what is to he taken as the standard, if indeed there is one : should 
we, when dealing with Magars for instance, speak of the Siali, 
ST jali, or Syojali kindred ? All are about equally met with and 
all are fairly obvious variations of one word. There can be no 
harm in noting all variations, and for this reason I have written 
down in the lists all u.-> various forms that I have come across, 
except those which were obviously due to defective speech. A 
very large number of new kindreds has been noted ; and it would 
be most interesting to know if these have come into being since 
this book was first written or whether they had merely" not been 
noted in the earlier editions. 

Tn tho preparation of this book I have received help from 
many friends, particularly from Gurkhas of all ranks. I must, 
however, mention particularly Bada Kaji Pradipfa Manybar 
Marichi Man Singh, C.I.E., Private Secretary to His Highness the 
Maharaja of Nepal, who read the book in manuscript and offored 
many valuable suggestions. To Lieut.-Colonel (Hony, Brigadier- 
General) Sir Terence Keyes, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., C.M.G., sometime 
British Envoy at the Court of Nepal, also, I am indebted for 
much of the information contained in Chapter 3. My indebted- 
ness in other fields has, I hope, been made sufficiently clear in 
the text. 

Darjeeling. June 1932, 


C. J. 31. 

a i 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

Apart from the correction of minor errors and misprints the 
bulk of this book remains substantially the same as in the first 
edition. Since it was written however I have had the privilege 
of receiving the criticisms of my friend Commanding General 
Sir Kaiser Shamsher* of the historical parts. General Kaiser’s 
knowledge of the history of his country is unique ; for it is based 
not only on a life-long study of all the ordinary available litera- 
ture hut also of the many state reords in the archives of Nepal. 
He lias thus been able to give me information concerning doubt- 
lid points of which no ordinary student could possibly be aware. 
I am greatly indebted to him ; for without his co-operation 
Chapters 2 and 3 could never have been as accurate in their facts 
as I feci sure they now are. 

The Recruiting chapters have been brought up to date and 
some new material added. 

Lar.sdoww, October 1935. C. J. M. 


* Suprndipta Many vara Nepala Tara, Suprasiddha Prabala Gorkha Dakshina Bahu, 
Southern Commanding General Sir Kaiser Shamsher Jung Bahadur liana, K.B.E., Grand 
(JJjicicr de la Ley ion 1)' Uonmutr, Director General for Foreign Affairs, etc. 
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This system is the one used by Professor Turner in his 
Nepal i Dictionary. The only points which call for special note 
are that in this system c represents the Nagri sound Tf, which in 
most older systems of transliteration was written ch : ch is here 
used to represent the aspirated e which was usually written as 
ehh : and r-> over a vowel represents the nasalised n sound. 

“ As in Bengali, and perhaps in Gujarati,” notes Turner in. 
the Int roduction to his Dictionary, “ there is in spoken Nepali r.o 
longer any distinction of quantity or quality between long i and 

short i, or between long u ai d short u Of lai'e years 

there has been a certain tendency to write the short forms in 
the interior of words, the long when they arc final. But there 
is no justification for such a practice. And since there is no 
distinction in pronunciation I have uniformly used the short 
forms”. 

I have generally written Nepali words in italics with dia- 
critical marks only the first time that they are used, but have not 
been absolutely consistent in this matter. 
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PART I 



CHAPTER 1. 


Tiih General Geography op Nepal and thip administration 

OF THE COUNTRY. 

Nepal is a narrow tract of country extending for about 520 miles along 
the southern slopes of the central portion of the Himalaya. It- lies between 
the 80th and 88th degrees of East Longitude, and its breadth nowhere 
exceeds 140 miles and averages between 90 and 100 miles. 

The general direction of the country is from west to east ; the most 
southern and eastern corner at the river Mechi reaches as low as the 26th, 
whilst its most northern and western angle extends up to the 30th degree of 
North latitude. 

Nepal is bounded on the north by Tibet ; on the east by the native state 
of Sikkim and the river Mechi; on the south by Bengal and the United 
Provinces ; and on the west by Kumaon and the river known to the hill 
peoples as the Maha Kali, and to the plains-dwellers as the Sarda. 

Until the year 1815 the Kingdom of Nepal was much more extensive and 
included the present-day Kumaon and all the hill country up to the river 
Sutlej. This territory was ceded to the British by the Treaty of Segauli in 
circumstances which will be described later. The country consists of four 
distinct zones running east and west. These are as follows : — 

1. The Terai. A belt of grass and sal jungle varying in breadth from 

10 to 30 miles and skirting the British frontier from the 
Sarda to the Mechi. 

2. The Duns. Beyond the sal forests and separating it from the 

second zone is a sandstone range. This range runs in a fairly 
pronounced form along the whole length of the country and 
does not rise more than from SOU to 600 feet above its imme- 
diate base, and is from two to three thousand feet above sea 
level. The Duns are valleys lying behind and below this sand- 
stone ridge and are situated at an average height of 2,500 feet 
above sea level. They comprise most of the country lying 
between the sandstone range and the second range of hills. 
Although now in British Territory Dehra Dun is a typical 
example of the Dun formation. 

3. Hill Country. From the northern extremity of the Duns the 

main range of the Himalaya rivses to the north in a series of 
ridges ever increasing in height until the great inaccessible 
and permanently-snow-covered peaks are reached. This hill 
region, up to an elevation of about 10,000 feet, may be con- 
sidered as the third region, 

4. The fourth zone comprises all the country lying beyond the third. 

Much of it comprises practically inaccessible mountain 
country which has never yet been visited by man. Contained 
in it are some of the highest mountain peaks on the face of the 
earth, but the region is also traversed by several passes which, 
owing to their great elevation, are only open to travellers 
during a short portion of the hotter months. There is a 
certain amount of trade between Nepal and Tibet which passes 
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over these routes but it is probable that this is ever tending to 
decrease as communication with J3i itisli India becomes easier. 
This has already been the case in the country to the east of 
Eastern Nepal where many of the old trade routes have now 
fallen into practical disuse. 

The passes leading into Tibet are as follows 

1. The Takla Pass : midway between the peaks of Nanda Devi and 

Dhaulagiri. The Karnali branch of the Gogra river quits 
Tibet and enters Nepal by this pass. 

2. The Mastang Pass : about 40 miles to the east of Dhaulagiri 

and leading to a small principality of that name at the foot of 
the mountain, but on its northern or Tibetan side. On the 
northern side of the Pass, on the high road to Mastang, is a 
large village named Muktinath which is much visited by 
pilgrims as well as by traders in Tibetan salt. Muktinath is 
said to he eight days journey from Mastang and four from 
Peni Shahar, the capital of the district of Maliban. 

3. The Kerong Pass : to the west. 

4. The Kuti Pass : to the east of Gosainthan, considered by Hindus 

to be one of the most sacred peaks in the whole Himalaya. 
These last two passes being the nearest to the Capital are 
much frequented by Tibetan pilgrims. The Kerong is said to 
be passable for ponies, but the Kuti is difficult for all forms 
of animal transport. The Kuti route is said to be the shorter. 
The main route to Lhasa runs over the Kuti Pass and the 
traffic along this road is therefore greater than that on any of 
the other mountain passes. 1 

5. The Ilatia Pass : about 50 miles east of the Kuti. The Arun, by 

far the largest of the seven rivers whose union forms the Kosi, 
quits Tibet and enters Nepal through the Halia Pass. 

6. The Wallang, or Wallanchen Pass : situated in the eastern 

extremity of the Nepal Himalaya and slightly to the west of 
Kangehenjunga. This pass was extensively repaired during 
the scare with Tibet in 1885. 

The territory of Nepal, within the hills, from Kmnaon on the west to 
Sikkim on the east, is divided into three large natural divisions by four very 
lofty and massive ridges which are given off respectively by the peaks of 
Nauda Devi (25,700 feet); Dhaulagiri (26,826 feet); Gosaiutlmu (26,305 
feet) ; and Kangehenjunga (28,1 53 feet). It may be noted that Mount 
Everest lies roughly midway and somewhat behind the two last named. It 
is 20,002 feet in height and gives off no main ridges. The south face only 
of the mountain is situated in Nepal, the main bulk being in Tibetan 
territory. 

These four enormous ridges stand out at right angles from the central 
axis of the Himalaya and run parallel to each other nearly due south towards 
the plains of India. Each of these three natural divisions into which Nepal 


1 For an aocount of the Kuti-Lhasa route boo “ An account of Tibet. The travels of 
Ippolito Desideri of Pistoia, S. J. 1712-1727 ” odited by Filippo do Filipp!, London, 1032. 
Father Desideri is one of the very few Europeans who have traversed this route. 
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is divided is walled in on all four sides by mountain barriers : on the north by 
the snowy range ; on the south by the chain of sandstone hills already 
referred to ; and on the east and west by one of the above-named ridges. 

Each of the districts thus walled in forms a large mountain basin sloping 
gradually to the south and furrowed by numerous streams which rise in the 
surrounding mountains. All these flow towards the plains and all converge 
towards each other so decidedly that they unite into one large river in two 
out of three districts befcie they reach even the sandstone range of hills. 

Each of these three mountain basins derives its name from the river by 
which it is drained : — - 

1. Western Division, or basin of the Karnali, or Gogra. 

2. Central Division, or basin of the Gandak. 

3. Eastern Division, or basin of the Kosi. 

In addition to these three Divisions there remain two others. These 
are : — 

1. The Nepal Valley, in which is situated Kathmandu, the capital of 
the country and centre of government, and 
5. The Terai. 

The Nepal Valley is formed by the bifurcation of the ridges running south 
from Gosainthan, thus forming an isolated triangle. It is watered by the 
Bagmati, a liver which drains the whole of this distiict. From a study of 
the available geological evidence it seems practically certain that the Nepal 
Valiev was at some former period a lake, the draining of which was caused 
by the bursting of one of its barriers. When this event occurred it is 
impossible to say, but the happening forms the subject of one of the 
Nepalese mythologies described in the following chapter. 

The valleys formed by the numerous streams running from the main 
watershed are, in their lower portions, thickly inhabited and well cultivated. 
The most populous valleys are at an elevation of about 4,000 feet, but cultiva- 
tion is carried on at heights as great as 13,000. 

The principal rivers of Nepal, from west to east, are as follows : — 

1. T1 io Maha Kali (known as the Sarda in the plains); 2. Karnali ; 
3. Rapt-i ; 4. Gandak ; 5. Bagrnati ; 6. Kosi ; and 7. Mechi. 

As has already been explained Nepal is divided into five natural divi- 
sions. The Western Division is inhabited by the Doti and other tribes 
which are not pure Gurkhas. Until the close of the last century it was 
divided into 22 separate principalities which were known as the Baisi Raj 
(fiiom bdis, meaning twenty-two). These were all tributary to the Raja of 
Jumla. d he names of the twenty two principalities were as follows : — • 


AehU mi. 

Parimeka. 

Jajarkot. 

Musikot. 

Bamphi. 

Doti. 

.J hari. 

Kolpa. 

Bi las par. 

Gajur. 

J urala. 

Biikum. 

Chain. 

(lorikot. 

ICalagaon. 

Sally an. 

Dailekh. 

Gutam. 

Mallijanta. 


Dalang. 

Jagwikot. 

M allianta. 



Each of these principalities was ruled over by its own chief or raja, 
but at the present day the states are not recognised by the Government of 
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Nepal; and it is understood that with a few exceptions the descendants of 
the old princely families do not now occupy a status in any way different from 
that of their one-time subjects. 

The Central Division has been called since time immemorial by tho 
Nepalese the Sapt Gandaki ; that is the country of ‘The seven, or sapi % 
Gandaks *, owing to the fact that it lies among the seven streams which 
uniting form the Gandak river. By these all the country between Dhaula- 
giri and Gosainthan is drained. 

The Sapt Gandaki, from west to east, are as follows : — 

1. The Barijai ; 2. Narayani ; 3. Seti Gandaki ; 4. Marsiangdi ; 

5. Daramdi; 6. Gandi ; and 7. The Tirsuli. 

Tho Central Division is the home of the Magars and Gurungs, and it is 
principally from this part of Nepal that the majority of the recruits for the 
British Service, excluding those of the two Eastern Regiments, are enlisted. 

Towards the close of the nineteenth century the Central Division included 
within its limits, besides the Kingdom of Gurkha proper, 24 other indepen- 
dent principalities known collectively as the Chaubisi Raj, or e Country of 
the twenty-four, or cluiubis , kings*. These principalities were named as 
follows : — 


Argba. 

Gaerhung. 

Lamjung. 

Piu than. 

Tihirkot. 

Ghiring. 

Latahung. 

Pokhra. 

Batnuli. 

Gulmi. 

Malebum. 

Paynng. 

Door ali. 

Isina. 

Musikot. 

Rising. 

Dharkot. 

Kaikho. 

Nawakot. 

Satauu. 

Galkot. 

Kanchi. 

Palpa. 

Tanahu. 


Prior to the conquest of the western hills by the Gurkhas, Juinla was the 
chief of the forty-six principalities into which the country between the 
Kali and the province of Gurkha proper was divided ; and to the chief of 
this State all the principalities were nominally tributary. Towards the close 
of the eighteenth century, however, they were all conquered and annexed 
to Nepal proper by Bahadur Sah. The llaja of Jumla was confined in 
Kathmandu, and the allegiance of all the tributary chieftains, rmst of whom 
appear to have been Rajputs, was secured by means of hostages at the 
Capital, or by marriages between them and members of the Gurkha Royal 
Family. 

The Central Division was now divided by the conquering Gurkhas into 
five provinces : 1. Malebum, north-west portion; 2. Kaski, south-west; 3. 

Pal pa, south ; 4. Gurkha, east; and 5. Pokhra, northern portion. This 

division still exists at the present day. 

It willl now be necessary briefly to survey the eastern part of Nepal. 
This includes the whole of the country watered by the mountain tributaries 
of the Kosi river. As it is contained within the limits of this river and its 
seven branches it is known as the seven, or sapt, Kosi country. 

From w’est to oast the branches of the Kosi are as follows 

I. The Milamehi; 2. Sun Kosi; 3. Tama Kosi; 4. Likkhu ; 

5. Dudh Kosi; 6. Arun ; and 7. The Tambar. 

These streams all rise in the neighbourhood of the snows and run nearly 
parallel to each other : but as they approach the lower range they suddenly 
converge towards a common point of confluence at Yaraha Kshettra, or Bara 
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Chettra. At this place their Waters unite into one large river which is called 
the Koef, afctl eventually fall into the Ganges a little below Bhagalpur. Of 
the seven rivers the Aran is by fa t the biggest. 

The basin of the Kosi is divided into two provinces. The district lying 
on the western bank of the Arun and extending between it and the Dudb 
Kosi is the country of the Rais, or Kirantis, a tribe that once possessed 
considerable power and territory, but which was speedily reduced to submis- 
sion by Pritnwi Narayan after his conquest of the Nepal Valley. 

The district lying on the eastern bank of the Aran and extending from 
it to Sikkim is known as Limbuan, or the country of the Limbus. It 
formerly belonged to Sikkim ; but it too was conquered and annexed to 
Nepal by Prithwi Narayan. 

Prior to the conquest of the Nepal Valley the territories of the Newar 
Kings of Bhatgaon extended eastwards to the Dudh Kosi, which at that 
time formed the boundary between the country of the Newars and that of 
the Kirantis. 

There now remain for consideration only the Terai and the Nepal Valley. 
The Tcrai consists of that portion of low-lying land which intervenes between 
the outermost hills of Nepal and the British Frontier. It is a long narrow 
strip of forest and grass jungle, with here and there patches of cultivation 
and stretches of swamp. It extends from the Sarda or Kali on the west to 
the Mechi on the east Its greatest breadth nowhere exceeds 30 miles 
aiid averages about ten. The Terai is perhaps best known as one of the 
finest big-game preserves in the world. At certain times of the year, 
however, it is extremely malarious, but in recent years the Nepal Government 
has made great efforts to make parts of this stretch of the country more 
habitable. It was here, in 1011, that Maharaja Chandra Shamsher had 
the honour of receiving II. M. King George V as his guest and entertaining 
him with rhuvooeros and tiger shooting. Ten years later II. M. King Edward 
\ III, when Prince of Wades, Was similarly entertained. 

The Valley of Nepal is completely surrounded by mountains which vary 
in altitude from five to eight thousand feet above sea level. It is roughly 
oval in shape, with an average length of 15 miles, and an average breadth 
of 13. The area is about 250 square miles. The British Legation is 4,700 
feet above the sea, and the Envoy also has a small bungalow on the high 
Kakani ridge, north of the Valley, which is occupied when Kathmandu 
becomes unbearably hot, as it does at times during the summer. 

The Nepal Valley is densely populated and is said to contain some 
380,000 souls, the majority of whom are Newars. It is well supplied by 
nuuierous streams which all converge and join the Bagmati. Kathmandu, the 
capital city, is an immense place, and here live in different palaces the 
King, the Prime Minister, and all the great officials. The name Kathmandn 
is said by some to be derived from KaUha , meaning wood, and mandap 
meaning temple; and near the Darbar Square there is a very <dd building- 
now known as Kathmandu. It is at present used as a home of refuge for 
fakirs, but the original purpose for which it was built is not known. The 
name and age of the building, however, certainly lend colour to this theory 
of the origin of the name of the Capital. 

It is difficult in the case of a hilly State like Nepal accurately to calcu- 
late the area of the country, but it is believed t© be about 54,000 square 
miles. During the years 1926-27 the first regular survey of the country as 
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a whole was carried out by the Survey of India at the request of the late 
Prime Minister, Maharaja Sir Chandra Shamsher, and the sketch map 
issued with this volume is based on its preliminary work. 1 

The total population of the country is believed to be somewhat over five 
and a half millions, of which considerably more than one-half live in the 
hills. 2 

The Nepal Valley is reached via Raxaul, a small station on one of the 
branch lines of the Bengal and North-Western Railway. From here the 
recently opened Nepal Government Railway runs to Amlekhganj on the 
further side of the Terai, and the onward journey i3 continued by motor, 
except for the portion between Bhimphedi and Thankot, which is not passable 
by any form of wheeled vehicle. 

The only other road of importance is that connecting the frontier station 
of Nautanwa, some fifty miles north of Gorakhpur, with the important town 
of Batauli at the far side of the western Terai. This road is now (1932) 
being made lit f<w heavy motor traffic throughout the year and a regular 
motor service is already in operation along it. It is along this road that the 
bulk of pensioners and recruits from Central Nepal come down to the plains, 
for the majority of the hill routes converge on to it. Other parts of the 
country can be reached from the following stations on the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway. 

From Blmptiahi Station to Ifanuman Nagar and thence to Okhal- 
dhunga (No. 3 Fast): From Jay nagar Station to the district of Ramechap 
(No. 2 Fast) : from Jogbani Station to Dhankuta : and from Nepalganj to 
the Western districts of Nepal. 

For the rest t lie country is served by a network of hill tracks. Most of 
these are of the very roughest description, but they serve their purpose well 
enough at present. 

Nepal enjoys complete political independence, and her relations with the ' 
British are now regulated by the Treaty of Friendship concluded in 1923 
(See Appendix 3). Each country has a minister accredited to the Court of 
the other : on the British side the minister is styled H. B. M. Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court of Nepal, and he resides 
in Kathmandu. The Nepalese representative is accredited to the British 
Government and deals direct with the Foreign Office in London. It can thus 
be seen that the position of the country is in no way comparable with 
that of the Native States of India, whose policy is directed by Government, 
but is rather that of an ally with whom we are on terms of the greatest 
possible friendship. It may be noted here that Nepal is closed to European 
travellers except at the personal invitation of the Maharaja. Beyond the 
narrow limits of the Valley of Kathmandu Nepal is and will probably long 
remain a land unvisited by those of western birth and it is only under the 
strictest regulations that the Nepalese permit even the people of India and 
Tibet to tread their way along their mountain paths or use the long undulat- 
ing tracks that pain Fully link together the towns of outer Nepal. 

llis Majesty the Maharajdhiraj, as the King (Vac Sarkdr) is called, is 
the Sovereign of Nepal; but His Highness the Maharaja, which is the title 
of the Prime Minister ( Tin Sarkdr), is the virtual ruler of the country and is 

1 For a list of the maps of Nepal which have so far been published see Appendix 2. 

a See Appendix 2 for detailed figures of the Nepal Census taken in 1920, also for 
figures of Gurkhas domiciled in British India. 
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supreme in all matters affecting the government, whether political, adminis- 
trative, executive, or military. He is advised by councils composed of 
Bharadars, or Nobles, and by certain State Officials. 

The Judicial administration of Nepal is carried out as follows. 1 Subordi- 
nate to the Court of Bharadars at the Capital, a Court of from five to ten 
men of high position, are three Diwani Courts and one Court of Registrations. 
There is no limit to the civil jurisdiction of these courts, but an appeal lies 
against their decisions to the Bharadars. These four courts deal with cases 
which cannot be decided by the Thanas, which are Police Courts executing 
the direct orders of the Maharaja. The Thanas deal with cases of defama- 
tion, gambling, counterfeiting, adulteration of food, violation of the law of 
preserved forests, kidnappingi and so on. Thanas have, further, special 
powers to decide charges of sedition, or of creating disaffection against the 
King or Prime Minister. Besides these there is the Amini Goswara Court, 
which is held in the Terni, and which deals principally with cases in which 
one or both parties is a foreigner, for it should be noted that quite a number 
of Indians are resident in the Tevai. 

The Provincial Courts deal with criminal in addition to civil cases. 
Appeal lies from all their decisions, and cases such as murder or sedition 
cannot be decided without reference to the Maharaja. Of these provincial 
courts there are twenty-eight Adalats in the hills, and twenty-two Amini 
Courts in the Terai. Besides these there are in the hills ten Gauiulas and 
eight Goswaras composed of senior military officers. Nine similar courts 
exist in the Terai, where the chief officers are known as Bada Hakim. 

The bulk of the revenue of Nepal, apart from that derived from the 
Government of India as a result of the various Treaties, comes from land 
dues. The average rent varies fioin four to ten rupees per bigha in the 
Terai, and from one to two rupees in the hills. Lands under sub -tenants 
have higher rents which in many eases consist of half the produce of the 
land in question. The difference in rates is due to the fact that the Terai 
land is more productive than that of the hills. Other sources of revenue are 
customs duty, fines levied at Courts of Justice, and the sale of hides and 
skins, whilst timber cutting in the Terai is now carried out oil a large scale. 
There is, however, no system of direct taxation, and the total amount of 
revenue is said by the Nepal Government to amount to about one and a half 
orores of rupees yearly. 

For the collection and payment of land revenues each village in the hills 
has an official known as Mukhiya . Ho is assisted when necessary by men 
known as Jethd Burd ; literally ‘ Village elders \ Mukhiyas collect rent 
from tenants of Government land and pay the amounts so received into the 
nearest Jilla, or District Headquarters. The Mukhiyas are remunerated with 
five-percent. of their collections, and also one day's service from their 
villagers, as will be explained later. The term Mukhiya is generally under- 
stood throughout Nepal ; but Limbus also use the terms Subd y and Rais 
Vagri, The office is hereditary, but in the event of a vac.moy being unfilled 
by reason of there being no heir the post is filled either by popular vote, or 
by a nominee of the nearest Government official. 

In the Terai revenue is collected by Zamindars, through Patwaris, and 
paid into the nearest Treasury. The system does not, therefore, differ from 
that in force in adjacent India. 

1 See also “ Nepal ” by Perceval Laudon, Volume 2, page 176 et 
I— U B 
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u The regular Army of Nepal ”, notes Landon (Nepal), “numbers about 
22,000 men. The Militia, which was first organised by Maharaja Rana Udip 
in 1879, varies somewhat from year to year, but may be taken at 13,000 
men. The Reserve, consisting* of all men who have had military training, is 
liable for service at the call of the Prime Minister, and though It is 
impossible to distinguish between those who undertook active military work 
during 1914-18 and those who served in a non-eombatant condition, it is 
clear that the entire military strength of Nepal is very much greater than 
had previously been supposed. The following figures indicate the growth of 
the personnel of the Army and the militia since the war with Great Britain 
in 1814 : — 


— 

1812 

1841 

1859 

1922 

Regulars— * 





In tho Capital .... 

5,658 

10,140 

20,048 

22,520 

In other placoa .... 

9,029 

9,153 

6,014 

6,077 

Militia ..... 




12,860 

Total 

14,687 

19,293 

26,062 

41,457 


“ The following is a general indication of the distribution of the Army : — - 


Regulars : — Three battalions at Palpa or Butwal (Batauli) ; one battalion 
at Baifcadi or Dipal ; twenty-six battalions in the Valley. 

Militia : — Two battalions are stationed at Dipal and two at Pokhra. 
The other chief military stations of Nepal garrisoned by militia 
or by regulars and militia are 11am, Dhankuta, Sindhuli, Udaipur, 
Karplmk Gavhi, Bhojpur, Pati, Okbaldhunga, Rameehap, 
Dhulikhcl, Piuthan, Kuljung, Dailekh, Sallyan, Dullu, DlniDn- 
dhora, and posts in the \ alley of Kathmandu/ 5 

Service in the Nepalese army is usually for three years with a right to 
serve on with the recommendation of the officer commanding the battalion. 
The Regular army is clothed in khaki and armed with the S. M. Lee 
.Kn field rifle. The Militia is, for the most part, dressed in dark blue cotton, 
with a headdress formed of tightly-rolled black material with a silver or gold 
badge denoting the wearer 5 s rank (Cad Toro). The duties of the Militia are 
not dissimilar to those of Police in other countries. In tho majority of the 
regiments men of all tribes are to be found. There are, however, a few regi- 
ments whose ranks arc only open to those of a certain tribe. Thus, the Kali 
Bahadur and the Kali Parshad regiments are composed entirely of Gurungs 
w hilst the Parana Govakh enlists only Magars. The corps d > elite of the army 
is known as the Rifle Regiment. The men in it are of magnificent physique 
and few of them are less than six feet in height. They are of all tribes and 
are used almost exclusively in guarding the royal person. 

One curious custom in connection with the army should be noted. This 
is the system of service by rotation. Thus, if after a time a man desires to 
proceed to his home he first arranges for a friend to take the place he will 
leave vacant in the regiment. These men are known as dhakre y and after 
encoding a few years at home they may again enter the ranks and take the 
place of others who, in their turn, go home for a year or so. 







CHAPTER 2. 


The History or Nepal. Part 1. 

From the earliest times to the rise of Prithwi Narayan. 

The exact origin of the word Nepal is at present unknown but its most 
popular derivation is from Ne, being the name of a celebrated ascetic who lived 
at the junction of the Bagmati and Kesavati rivers, and j paid, meaning 
cherished, or looked after. Used in this sense the word might mean 4 The 
country looked after by Ne 

At the present day the word Nepal is used by modern geographers to 
denote all the country lying within the present boundaries of the Gurkha 
kingdom. Tt will be used in this sense throughout this book, but it should 
be noted that to the Gurkhas themselves, Nepal means only the Nepal Valley, 
and in conversation they invariably employ the name- in its thus strictly 
limited sense. A Gurkha when asked his country of origin invariably replies 
with the name of the district in which his home is situated, and only when 
his village happened to be in the actual Valley would he describe himself as 
coming from Nepal. 

The early history of the country is shrouded in doubt and uncertainty. 
Dynasty succeeded dynasty, an occasional monarch leaving his mark upon 
the country. It would be out of place to devote space in this volume to the 
various theories concerning the very early periods of the history of Nepal, 
and the reader who is interested in the subject is referred to the Bibliography 
in Appendix 7. 

It is only with the rise to power of Prithwi Narayan Sail in A. D. 1769 
that we commence to get an accurate picture of past events in Nepal ; but 
before dealing with the period following that king's accession it will be 
necessary first briefly to survey what little is known of the previous history 
of the country. 

Nepal enters into authentic and positive history in the fourth century of 
the Christian era. The first known <f document 39 which contains any reference 
,-to the country is the panygyrio of the Emperor Samudra Gupta on the pillar 
at Allahabad. In the enumeration upon it of the various peoples who were at 
that time either vassals or direct subjects of the powerful sovereign who was 
then dominating India, the King of Nepal is mentioned among the neigh* 
bouring sovereigns. 

Early literature, both Hindu and Buddhist, is extremely vague so far as 
Nepal is concerned, and it can be said with almost certainty that the specific 
name of the country does not appear either in the Mahabharat or the 
Ramayan. That this is so is all the more extraordinary when it is realised 
what a large part the Himalaya plays in both these epic poems. 

Although the early history of Nepal is so veiled in mystery there appears 
little doubt that the Valley, in common with similar geographical formations 
throughout the Himalaya, was at one time a lake. Of this there is definite 
geological evidence; but the early Hindus and Buddhists attribute tbe for- 
mation of the Valley to Krishna and Manjusri respectively. These deities are 
alleged to have cut a pass through the mountains which encircled the Valley 
with one cut of a sword and thus allowed the water to escape. To the second 

b 2 
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of those two deities, Manjusri 1 , a name, be it noted, which does not imply 
any spec ific person but merely € The venerable one from Manchuria is 
attributed the establishment upon the throne of Nepal of the first known 
king*, one Dharmakar. 

! Manjusri, whoever he may have been, is believed to have come from 
|China on a pilgrimage, and he was accompanied by Dharmakar who was, by 
virtue of his extreme piety, known as * The treasure of the Law \ It is not 
difficult to understand liow Dharmakar, upon his subsequently becoming king, 
infused the influence of the land of his birth into the country over which he 
was now destined to rule. It is stated that he organised it entirely upon 
Chinese lines, the traces of which are discernible not only in the knowledge, 
commerce, and culture of the country, but even in the buddings, many of 
which were constructed in the form of several overlapping stages and now 
familiar to us as the pagoda, a form of building which is very common in the 
Nepal Valley to this day. 

On the death of Dharmakar many kings and rajas succeeded one another 
in assuming the reins of government. They came from many countries, such . 
as Bengal and Madras, whence came the Raja Dharma Datta of Conjeevram 
with a conquering army He it was who is said to have peopled the country 
with the four castes of Hindus, and who further is said to have built the 
most famous and venerated of all the Hindu shrines in the Valley, the temple 
of Pasupali. 

The famous Buddhist shrine of Bodhnath is said to owe its existence to 
the son of a king who succeeded to the throne at no very great period after 
Raja Dharma Datta ; and so it can be realised how far back in ancient history 
some of the more important temples to be seen in Nepal to this day date, 
though tradition may have exaggerated their antiquity not a little. 

The first king of any recognised dynasty is said to have been established 
by Ne Muni, who might aim st be called the patron saint of Nepal. Ne 1 
Muni was looked up to as an oracle in all things and it was he who, by j 
common consent, selected a pious cowherd to be the first of the long line of 
kings known as the Gopala, or Cowherd Dynasty. It was a matter of pastoral 
dispute arising over the question of better grazing lands rather than any 
political rivalry that caused the downfall of the last of the eight kings of this 
line. They in their turn were supplanted by yet another tribe of Shepherds, 
known as the Ahirs, also strangers from Hindustan. Both of these names 
remain in modern times, but the Ahirs are now merely a sub-division of the 
Uopalas, both names being frequently substituted one for the other according 
to the localities in which they are employed. 

The country was not destined to enjoy a reign of p ace for very long, f< r 
the Valley, occupied as it was by a sedentary and unwarlike population, offered 
an easy target to the barbarians of the neighbouring mountains. Hence we 
learn that after a dynasty consisting of but three kings the country was 
overrun bv a race known as the Kiranti, who inhabited the wild and moun- 
tainous districts to the east of the Valley. The name of the first of their 


1 “ Avalokita and Manjusri/’ writes Sir Charles Eliot (Hinduism mil Buddhism), 
‘‘though they had not such strong roots in Indian humanity as Siva and Vishnu, are genii 
of purer and brighter presence. They are the personification of kindness and knowledge. 
Though manifold in shape, they have but little to do with mythology, and are analogous 
to the archangels of Christian and Jewish tradition, and to the Arnesha Bpentas of 
Zoroastrianism." 
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kings , Yalatnbar, is said to be connected with the legend which places the 
foundation of the Tibetan people, and the sojourn of its first king ; on the 
banks of the river Yalung in north-eastern Nepal. 

About 250 B. C., during the reign of Sthunko, the fourteenth king of 
.this dynasty, Asoka, whose capital was at Pataliputra, the modern Patna, 
jearoe to Nepal, where his daughter subsequently settled and founded 
j Devapatan, near Pasupati. Asoka's dominion at that time comprised the 
whole of northern India, including Kashmir. He was a zealous Buddhist 
and is chiefly celebrated for his edicts on rocks and pillars in various parts of 
India, one at least of which was set up within the boundaries of modem 
Nepal at Rummindei, the Lumbini garden, bo mark the actual birthplace of 
the Buddha. 

The Kirantis were not to be spared the fate which had overtaken the many 
previous rulers of Nepal, for they, in their turn, failed to stem the tide of yet 
another Hindu invasion from the south, and were forced to abandon the 
country to the invaders, who, led by one Nimikha, founded what is now 
\ known as the Somavansa dynasty. There were but five generations of these, 
hut the last of their Kings, Bhaskara Varman, became a powerful and 
wealthy potentate whose name is handed down to tradition as the conqueror 
of the whole of India, a somewhat exaggerated claim. Upon his death yet 
another dynasty came into existence, for, having no son, he appointed as his 
successor a Chetri of the Surajvansi, or Solar race of Rajputs, and this man 
founded a line of kings with the style of Surajvansi which lasted for no less 
than thirty-one generations. 

In this dynasty, which produced no other outstanding personality, 
Manadeva, the twentieth king of the line, stood out conspicuously for the 
wisdom of his rule and the magnanimity of his character. Endowed with 
considerable personal charm Manadeva did much to raise the standard of 
culture and literature throughout his Kingdom. Commerce flourished as it 
had never done before, and the interchange of trade between India and Tibet 
was the means of enriching the country and instituting a fresh field for 
development. 

The kingdom of the Surajvansis extended at this time both east and west 
of the Valley. The thirty-first and last king of this line, Vishvadeva 
! Varman, had no male issue and so gave his daughter in marriage to a Vaisya 
Thakur of pure Rajput descent, Amsu Varman, who was destined later to 
found a Thakur dynasty. 

A period of distress and internal trouble followed the close of the 
Surajvansi dynasty, but the events of that time cannot now be accurately 
followed, for the Nepalese historians, anxious to trace the royal ancestors to a 
famous and far more ancient origin, have introduced the appearance of a 
perso.hage who, according to Hindu chronologists, reigned at a period some 
seven hundred years before the time of which we are now writing. This 
person, Vikramditya, is represented by the Nepalese historians as having 
visited (he country and established his own era; but it appears from more 
accurate historical records that he was actually crowned King of Ujjaia 
in the year 57 B. C. 

/ f The real conqueror of Nepal is believed by many to have been a powerful 
i I Indian King named Sriharsa, who forced the adoption of his era upon the 
\{ Nepalese, who had become humbled by recent events in their country. The 
date of this era, which is generally supposed to have begun about A. D. 600, 
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certainly coincides much better with the date of the period under discussion 
than that of Vikramditya, who probably never entered Nepal. 

It is generally supposed that Sriharsa returned to India after invading* the 
country. It is believed that he left someone to rule in his stead, and that 
this ruler was in his turn driven out of the country and Amsu Varman made 
king. The doubt regarding the dates and actual names of the Indian 
invaders was, not ' unnaturally, extended to the datejof the reign of Amsu 
Varman, but despite the intentional inaccuracies of the Nepalese historians it 
is proved by the frequent mention of his name in the chronicles of the well- 
known Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang. The date of this traveller’s visit to 
India is now fixed beyond doubt as A. D. 737, so that it is almost certain 
•, that Amsu Varman ruled over Nepal during the first half of the seventh 
; century of our era. Hiuen Tsang himself, according to the translation of 
M. Stanislas Julien, notes that <( recently there was a king named Yang- 
chou-fa-rno (Chinese method of pronouncing Amsu Varman) who was famous 
Tor his knowledge and wisdom. He was himself the author of a treatise on 
the science of sound. He held both science and personal virtue in great 
esteem and his reputation was well known in all places.” 

Amsu Varman is believed to have died about the year 610. His successors 
can be passed over as having done little ot nothing of historical interest; but 
mention must be made of the seventh king of the dynasty, Narendra Deva, 
for his name is inseparably linked with that of Machendra, the patron saint 
of the Valley, whom, accompanied by one Bandhidatta, he is said to have 
fetched from afar. 

There is no authentic information with regard to this king either in the 
form of coins, inscriptions, or ancient documents, but his name figures often 
in the various legends which purport to describe the early history of the 
Valley. His grandson, Jaya Deva, is said to have described him thus ; 
“ Narendra Deva had an exalted idea of honour and all the kings prostrated 
themselves before him.” 

It was during the reign of Narendra Deva that a Chinese mission visited 
Nepal for the first time, in A. D. 643. This was hospitably received by the 
; ruler and four years Inter a second mission, under the leadership of Wang 
Hiuen Tse, was despatched. This was, however, subjected to such rough 
treatment at the hands of the usurper then occupying the throne of Harsa, 
the Emperor of India, through whose domain it. had to pass, that the help of 
China’s allies, Nepal and Tibet, was sought. This was promptly forthcom- 
ing and the mountain contingents are believed to have inflicted a severe 
defeat on the aggressors and captured their monarch. 

In later years not only did Wang Hiuen Tse return to Nepal, but a mission 
was sent to China, taking with it presents and messages of good-will from the 
jruler of Nepal. It is said that throughout the reign of Narendra the country 
( !was continually visited by Chinese pilgrims, attracted perhaps by the 
j reputation for piety that it enjoyed at this time and also by reason of its 
intimate connection with the Buddha. 

The history of the remaining kings of the Thakur dynasty may be passed 
over without comment, and the death of Jayakama, the last of his line, was 
the signal foT another change. This king having no son a new raja was 
selected from amongst the Th ikurs living in the mountains of Nawakot, a 
small town some twenty miles to the west of Kathmandu, who had invaded 
ihe Valley at this time. Their triumph, however, was short-lived, for during 
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the reign of the fifth king of this so-called Nawakot-Thakur dynasty a 
descendant of Amfcu Varman, one Vama Deva, drove the invaders back to 
their original mountain home and founded the second Thakur dynasty, of 
which there were twelve kings. 

The reign of the ninth king of this dynasty, Ari Deva, is interesting for 
the fact that it introduces us to a sect of Chetris, a tribe of whom nothing 
had previously been heard. These were known as the Malla kings. The 
story relates that whilst Ari Deva was engaged in his favourite pastime of 
wrestling, a son was born to him to whom he gave the name of Malla, or 
‘Wrestler*. This word appears in Sanskrit to have the meaning of boxer, 
or athlete, and frequent allusions found in ancient legends and traditions 
give prominence to the fact that the idea of sport was connected with the 
name. To quote but one example : the small principality of Malelmm, 
situated at the foot of the mountain of Dhaulagiri, at the confluence of the 
Marsiangdi and Narayani rivers, is said to owe its name to the legend that 
the Raja of the country, Nag Bam ha, once defeated by his superior courage 
and strength a champion from Delhi who was reputed to be invincible. The 
King was so delighted at the defeat of the professional wrestler that he 
conferred the title of Malla upon the victor. This was handed down to his 
descendauts with the consequence that the country acquired the name of 
Malebum, or € Country of the wrestler \ 

It is^chiefiy in connection with the Surajvansis that the name Malla is 
mentioned in the history of Nepal. From the early days of the Budliist 
epoch the Mallas are said to have formed a colony in the neighbourhood of 
Vaishali, the city of the Surajvansis. Again, on the pillar of Changu 
Narayan, to the east of the Nepal Valley, an inscription is to be found which 
commemorates the triumphant campaign conducted by the Surajvansi Mana 
Deva against Mallapuri, which is situated to the west of the Valley and on 
the far side of .the Gandak river. 

It appears that the Surajvansis and Mallas were people of similar tastes 
and a like passion for adventure which caused them both to covet the same 
mountain territory. In this struggle for land the Surajvansis subsequently 
came to occupy the central valley, the Nepal Valley, the possession of which 
was ever destined to be a subject of dispute between themselves and their 
less fortunate rivals. Prior to its adoption by the sovereigns of Nepal the 
title of Malla had already been applied to some of the kings of Indii. By 
a curious coincidence the first of these latter to take the name appears to 
have been one of the rulers of Conjeevram, in the very south of India, and 
it is not unlikely that this fact has led the Nepalese historians to proclaim 
that country as the home of one of the first known kings of Nepal, King 
Dbarma Datta. 

About this time we have the first mention of the K has in the history of 
Nepal, for during the reign of Ananda Malla many* men of that tribe are 
said to have come from the west and settled in the country. ‘ It was also 
during the reign of Ananda that a Rajput from the Dekkhan, Nanya Deva, 
is said by many authorities to have entered Nepal, and after defeating the 
king to have established a dynasty of his own, known as the Karnataka. 
Much doubt, however, exists about this line of kings, and the most ancient 
'6f the Nep*al£se chronicles, or Vanshavalis, passes over the dynasty in silence. 
A certain amount of the confusion regarding the various dynasties which 
apparently arose upon the death of Ananda Malla may he attributed to the 
fact that there were possibly several kingdoms in the Nepal Valley at this 
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time. The king of Bhatgaon seems to have been the most powerful of these, 
and hence it is not impossible that this ruler may have referred to himself as 
the King of Nepal. 

Although the exact history of this period seems somewhat obscure, these 
various dynasties are worth passing mention for the fact that from amongst 
them the advent of Nanya Deva. and later on the Magar chieftain, Makunda 
Sen, introduced new and outside elements into the already varied history of 
the time. 

Nanva Deva, whose Rajput ancestry has now been generally accepted, 
has been represented as having conquered the whole of Nepal : and after 
driving the two Mallas, Java Deva and Ananda, to seek refuge in the plains 
near Tirhut, is said to have established his own court at Bhatgaon, from 
which place he also ruled over the other two capital cities of the Valley, 
Pa tan and Kathmandu. He is said to have established a colony of soldiers 
who had accompanied him from the Nair country in the Malabar District 
of Southern India, and it is from these that the tribe of Newars, who now 
form the bulk of the inhabitants of the Nepal Valley, nowadays try to trace 
their descent. In this connection it is interesting to note that the word 
Karnatnki, by which the dynasty of Nanya Deva was known, still survives 
to-day in its modern form Carnatic, by which name the country in the 
vicinity of Ban galore and Coimbatore is still known. 

The reign of HJari J)eva, the hst of Nanya Deva's line, was brought to 
a close by the sudden appearance of a powerful chief from the country to the 
west of the Valley, a man already referred to, Makunda Sen. Dr. Daniel 
Wright, in his ‘ History of Nepal published in 1887, writes of this event 
as follows : — 

“ During the reign of the sixth and last king of the Karnataki 
dynasty, llari Deva by name, a Magar attached to the court 
was, through the machinations of some ministers, dismissed. 
This man returned to his home, and spread the news that Nepal 
was a country where the roofs of the houses and the gutters 
through which the water ran were of pure gold. When the 
Magar Raja, by name Makunda Sen, a powerful and valiant 
potentate, heard of this he came to Nepal from the country to 
the west, where he ruled, and defeated llari Deva, who was then 
king. Many of these Nepalese troops were slain and many 
fled, while the greatest confusion is said to have reigned in the 
three capitals. The conquerors broke and disfigured the images 
of the gods, and sent the Bhairava, in front of the temple of 
Machendra Nath, to their own country (the present-day district 
of Pal pa).” 

There is a further legend to the effect that on the day on which Makunda 
Sen arrived at Patan the priests were about to celebrate the festival of 
Machendra Nath. At the sight of the invaders they fled, leaving the god 
to their tender mercies. At this moment the five Nagas, or Serpents, forming 
the gilt canopy over its head, spouted out five jets of water upon the head of 
the god, and Makunda Sen, seized with respect^ threw over the image the 
golden chain which adorned the neck of his horse. Machendra took it and 
placed it round his own neck, where it is said to have remained ever since. 

The troops who came with the conquering army of Makunda are said to 
have comprised many Khas and M agars, two tribes of which little had 
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previously been heard. These committed the most terrible excesses, but a 
deity mimed Mahamari, the goddess of pestilence, is said to have cleared the 
country of the invading troops in fourteen days. Presumably some form of 
contagious disease broke out which made it advisable for Makunda's troops to 
get away from the Valley as quietly as possible : but however it happened, 
Makunda hin self escaped towards the east in the disguise of a religious 
ascetic, and on arriving at Devighat, at the junction of the Tadi and Tirsul 
livers in the Nawakot Valley, he died. 

After the invasion from the west complete anarchy reigned for the next 
seven or eight years, and order was only restored by the arrival of the Vaisya 
'/Thakurs from Nawakot. These princes, it will be remembered, had previously 
i figured in history at the close of the Tliakur dynasty of Amsn Varman. 

1 Their rule was marked by a system of complete decentralization, for in Pa tan 
1 each ward of the city had its own king, while no less than tvvelve ruled at the 
same time in Kathmandu and Bhatgaon. The Vaisya Thakurs dominated 
the country for 226 years, after which llarisinha Deva, King of Simraun, 
conquered Nepal and founded what was known as the Aj »dhya dynasty. 
Simraun was the name of the old and strongly fortified capital of the power- 
ful kingdom of Mithiln, now known as Tirhut, which extended at that time 
from the Gandak to the Kosi, and from the Ganges to the foot hills of 
Nepal. 

Simraun had, until that time, stood out against the tide of the great 
Mohammedan invasion which had swept away or submerged the great Brah- 
manical empire which surrounded Tirhut : but in the year 1321 llarisinha 
found himself unable any longer to resist the advance of the new Bmperor 
of Delhi, Gheyas udin Tughlak. Ilis kingdom was annexed and the capital 
f destroyed ; but rather than submit to Moslem domination llarisinha sought 
refuge in Nopal, where his descendants continued to rule until they were 
displaced by Prithwi Narayan. 

The interior history of Nepal became more and more involved during 
the closing stages of the Ajodhya dynasty, but most chroniclers seem to agree 
that the daughter of the last king, Shyama Sinha Deva, was given in marriage 
to a son of one of the Mallas who had fled to Tibet on the invasion of Nanya 
Deva, and that after that king’s death there arose the third Thakur dynasty. 

Amongst the kines who comprised this dynasty the name of Yaksha 
Malla, the date of whose reign is given as 1429-00, stands out prominently. 
Originally entrusted by his father with the government of Bhatgaon, Yaksha 
became in course of time the most powerful of all the Thakur kings. Accord- 
ing to Kirkpatrick he annexed Morang, Tirhut, and Gaya, while he con- 
quered Gurkha to the west, and Shekkar Dzong iu Tibet to the north, in 
addition to these conquests he completely subdued the refractory rajas cf Patan 
and fCathmandu. Before his death Yaksha Malla divided his country into 
four kingdoms : Bhatgaon, Kathmandu, Banepa, and Patan. Of these, his 
elder son Rava, or Rama Malla, was given the rule of Bhatgaon, and his 
younger son that of Kathmandu, to which was later added the rule of Banepa. 
Patan was believed to have been destined for his daughter. This last town, 
however, was again to come under the sway of the voyal house of Kathmandu 
and did not form a separate kingdom until the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, when, in 1639, Harihara Sinha, the younger son of the seventh king 
of Kathmandu, established himself there and founded yet another dynasty, 
now known as the Patan dynasty. 
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It should be noted that after the death of Yaksha Malla there were for a 
long time no further kings of Nepal as a whole but only a king of Bhatgaon 
and another of Kathmandu. 

Ratna Malla, who had been appointed to rule over the kingdom of 
Kathmandu, was a man of great ambition, active, and quite unscrupulous. 
Although destined to occupy the throne he still had to take possession of his 
capital by force and drive out the Thakurs of Nawakot, who were seeking to 
affirm their independence by their presumptuous and overbearing conduct. 
Later on, Ratna was himself hard pressed by the Tibetans anwT51iotiyas, but 
the timely arrival of troops sent by the Magar king of Palpa, whom four 
Brahmans had persuaded to act, enabled him to turn the tables on his new 
foes who were heavily defeated. It was at this time that Mohammedans 
were seen for the first time in Nepal, whither they had come for the purposes 
of trade. 

The next king, Mahendra Malla, was even more celebrated than his pre- 
decessors for he it was who introduced into the country the silver coins still 
known as Mahenilra-vialli . 

One of the later kings, Pratapa Malla, reigned over the kingdom of 
Kathmandu for fifty years. His rule was distinguished by the foundation of 
innumerable religious edifices and monuments, amongst which the handsome 
square tank, now known as the Rani Pokhavi, situated at one end of the big 
Kathmandu parade ground, occupies a prominent place. His religious and 
literary activities did not, however, prevent him from engaging occasionally 
in the usual petty warfare which was such a feature in the lives of most, of 
the early Nepalese potentates. He is said to have carried on a war with the 
king of Patau, and some historians credit him with having checked the 
agressions of the 'Tibetans, who were encroaching upon the north-west 
boundary of Nepal. During his lifetime, Pratap allowed each of his sons to 
reign in turn for one year, and after his death in 1689 he was succeeded by 
his third son, Maliindra Malla. 

In 17^6 Jagat Jaya, the twelfth king of the line, drove the king of 
Gurkha, who had extended his conquests as far as Nawakot, back to his own 
country. Upon reaching Gurkha again the defeated monarch was succeeded 
by Prithwi Narayan, perhaps the most outstanding personality in early 
Nepalese history, who was later to conquer the whole Valley. 

The events so far described in this chapter have dealt almost entirely with 
the history of the actual valley of Nepal, which, as we have already seen, 
consisted of the three small principalities of Kathmandu, Patan, and 
Bhatgaon. The advent of Prithwi Narayan, however, a foreign king who 
hailed from beyond the boundaries of the Valley, introduces a new element 
into the story, and it will now be necessary briefly to sketch the origin and 
early history of the Gurkhas, the new nation which from now on was to 
dominate the whole of Nepal. 

1 Little is known of the Gurkhas as a nation prior to their invasion of the 
j I Valley of Nepal, but ancient legends point to the fact that their royal family 
'was descended from the Rajput princes of Udaipur, their connection with this 
I place being traceable from the early history of India. 

|\ The two most powerful monarchs of the Surajvansi and Chandravansi 
lynasties, who are said to have ruled over India in early days until they were 
lefeated by the Mohammedans, were Vikramaditya aod Salivahana. The 
former is generally said by Hindu authorities to have been installed about the 
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year 67 B. C., and the latter about A. D. 80. These two monarchs selected 
a large number of rajas from amongst the remnants of the two dynasties 
mentioned above and divided the country into various small principalities. 
Amongst these was Rishi Raja Rana, who was made Raja of Chotogarh, over 
which country his descendants ruled for thirteen generations. The last Raja 
of this line, Deva Sarma Bhattarak, was defeated by the Mohammedans, who 
left the country after establishing their authority. On the loss of his inde- 
pendence, the son of Deva Sarma, by name Ayutaban, gave up the title of 
Bhattarak, and retained only the caste name of Rana, a name which now 
occupies a prominent place in the Chetri and Magar tribes of the present day. 
A descendant of this line, to whose title of Rana was subsequently added that 
of Rava, or Rao, Bhupati Rana, had three sons, Udayaban Ranaji Rava, 
Fatthe Singh Ranaji Rava, and Manmath Ranaji Rava. The unrivalled 
beauty of the daughter of Fatthe Singh, Sadal by name, attracted the atten- 
tion of the Mohammedan Emperor of that day who demanded that she should 
be given to him in marriage. When this was refused he attacked Chitor, 
and in the ensuing battle. King Bhupati, Fatthe Sing, and many other Raj- 
puts were killed, After this the beautiful Sadal, the cause of ail the trouble, 
committed suicide by jumping into a pan of boiling oil. 

Of the two remaining sons of the late King, Udayaban Rana Rava founded 
Udaipur, where he settled with those of his followers who had escaped from 
the battle, and his brother, Manmath, went to Ujjain. The latter had two 
sons, but in course of time they quarreled and agreed to separate, the elder 
remaining at Ujjain while the younger turned his steps towards the great 
mountains to the north of India. After wandering for some time he even- 
tually reached the country now known to us as Nepal. 

Bhupal Rana Rava seems to have proceeded as far as Bhirkot, to the 
east of Rori, where he bought land and made himself a home ; and it was 
here that later his two sons were born. These two boys, Kancha and Mincha, 
were destined to become the first known rulers of that part of Central Nepal 
which is now well known as the home of the fighting tribes, the Magars and 
Gurungs. Kancha conquered the country of iMangranth, which lies to 
the West of the Gandak, and comprises such districts as Gulini, Dhor, 
Gaerhung, and Bhirkot, all of them names connected since early times with 
the rise of the Magar tribe. 

Mincha, although already chief of Nawalcot, now extended his rule to 
Kaski, Lam j ling, and Tanahu, equally well known as the homes of tho 
Gurungs. According to Hamilton both Kancha and Mincha were of Magar 
descent, for in his account of Nepal, published over a hundred years ago, he 
writes ; <c The first two persons of the Gurkha family, of whom I have heard, 
were two brothers named Kancha and Mincha, words altogether barbarous, 
denoting their descent from a Magar family, and not from the Pramaras, as 
they pretend.” 

Although Kancha was in reality the founder of the imperial branch of the 
Gurkha family, he and his descendants remained for the time being Magars 
by faith and custom. Mincha on the other hand adopted the Hindu religion, 
and his descendants intermarried with the best families, although this was 
looked upon with disfavour by many of their kith and kin. 

It will now be necessary to turn to the history of that branch of the 
Mincha family which ruled at Kaski, where the subsequent constant quarrel- 
ling* between that chief and his neighbours, the Rajas of Lamjung and 
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Tan aim, led to the capture of the town of Gurkha, from which place the 
modern inhabitants of Nepal take their name. 

The chief of Lamjung, a sm;ill town to the north of Gurkha, was descends 
ed from the family which was in power at Kaski, and was a powerful and 
influential chief, whose word not only the Kaski ruler but also the Raja of 
Tanahu was only too ready to obey. 

The rulers of Nawakot have survived only in name, but the son of the 
forty-third, Jagdeva, who obtained the power at Kaski, had seven sons, of 
whom the eldest succeeded him, and the second, Kalu Sah, became King of 
Lamjung. Kalu Sah was murdered and his throne taken by bis youngest 
brother, Yasobam. Yasobatn had two sons of whom the elder ruled over 
Lamjung, but the younger, Drabva Sah, deciding to cut himself adrift from 
his family, seized the city of Gurkha. After killing the Raja, who belonged 
to the Chetri tribe, with his own hand, he occupied the throne and proclaimed 
himself king. This wag in tne year 1559. The kings who followed Drabva 
have left no mark upon the history of the times but Sri llama Sah, the 
fourth of the line, achieved some small fame as a legislator and introducer of 
weights and measures, some of which are still in use to this day. 

In 1736 the ninth king of the house of Gurkha, Narbhupal Sah, hoping 
to profit by the numerous petty quarrels in which the three principalities of 
Kathmandu, Patan, and Bhatgaon were constantly involved, invaded the 
Valley of Nepal. The raid proved unsuccessful for Jayaprakasa Malla, the 
thirteenth King of Kathmandu, proved a courageous and skilful adversary, 
and the invaders were forced to beat an ignominious retreat. On the ,death 
of Narbhupal in i 7 12 his son, Prithwi Narayan Sah, became King of Gurkha 
at the very early age of twelve. 

With the accession of Prithwi Narayan to the throne of Gurkha the 
history of Nepal enters upon a new phase, and it is the story of that king- 
dom's rise to p wer and subsequent complete overthrow of the rulers of the 
Valley, and the country to the east of it, that must next be considered. 
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CHAPTER 3. 

The History of Netae. Part 2. 

From the rise of Prithwi Fa ray an up to the present day. 

It is apparent from the previous chapter that the early legendary history of ^ 
Nepal is even more nebulous and fantastic than that of neighbouring parts of 
India ; and even the pa-ient researches of scholars such as M. Sylvain Levi, 
one of the world’s greatest Sanskritists, have failed to evolve a really coherent 
history before the middle of the fourteenth century. 

At this time we find the Valley mainly inhabited by a people of great 
artistic power, the N ewars ; but no researches h ive yet enabled us to say 
with any exactitude whence the Newars came. Seeking an orthodox and 
ims pec table pedigree, they themselves now claim that they sprang from 
the Naira of Southern India; but their language, which belongs definitely to 
the group known as Tibeto- Barman, their customs, and still more conclusive, 
their physical measurements indicate an origin to the North of the Himalaya. 
One thing is certain about the Newars, and that- is that their development 
was profoundly influenced on the religious side, first by the Buddhists and 
then by the Hindu refugees who were driven before the Moslem invaders of 
India; and that they later took their political development from their Hindu 
piasters, 

.Over the Newars there ruled a succession of dynasties trilling from India, 
but owning also a loose alliance with China. Slowly these alien rulers 
Indianized the Newars, convening many of them, till they had introduced 
Brahman predominance. 

The weakening of the last of these alien dynasties, that of the Mallas, 
became assured when Yaksha Malta, as we have already seen, divided his 
small valley kingdom into three prior to his death in 1480. Kathmandu; 
Bh'itgaon, at a distance from it of 7 miles ; and Eatan, at a distance of less 
than two miles, became the capitals of three principalities. These closely 
connected principalities lacked one essential feature of the countries of 
Europe — regular frontiers. The three princes living cheek by jowl in one 
small valley, acquired suzeraiuty, and generally a vague and shifting suzera- 
inty at that, over states and tribes lying to the East, West, and South ; but 
none of the three ever ruled over a definite kingdom with definite bounda- 
ries. 

It argues much for the lack of enterprise and co-operation among the 
more virile mountain neighbours th it the rich towns and prosperous valley, 
with its almost constantly quarrelling chiefs, did not attract a conqueror 
for nearly three hundred years after its division. 

This three hundred years was a period of political ineptitude, hut of great 
commercial and artistic vigour. The Newars, adepts in the ornamental and 
ceremonial sides of their religion, developed a style of architecture and great 
skill in manual arts, with which they embellished their towns and the many 
temples and holy places with which the Valley is dotted. Situated on the 
way between India and Tibet, their temples were enriched by the devout 
pilgrims and their towns by deposits from the flow of trade. It is of interest 
to note that the very distinctive style of building and ornament in the Nepal 
Valley is often attributed to Tibet or China, for the most characteristic typos 
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of Newar architecture are in the so-called pagoda 6tyle. Sylvain Levi, how* 
ever, thinks it not improbable that the pagoda style was in existence in 
Nepal long before it made its appearance further east. He traces the origin 
of the form to the early wooden architecture of India, which is known to 
have preceded the ancient stone monuments of that country and suggests 
that the pagodas of China and Japan are due to the influence of the Newafs* 
He supports this hypothesis by the fact that Newar craftsmen have been 
widely employed in Tibet, Tartary and many parts of China up to quite 
modern times, and that it is admitted in the annals of the last-named country 
that art in China has been largely influenced by the Newars. 1 

I It was in 1768 that the Gurkhas under Prithwi Narayan completed the 
tonquest of the Valley of Nepal. Gurkha was one of the twenty -four small 
ill sta t e s^j n. nn try of ~tUc seven Gandaka, the cent ral province of what 

i“now the kingdom of Nepal. The inhabitants of these States and of the 
laisi Raj of the Kali basin were of Mongolian origin, and for the most part 
more warlike than the Newars. Just as the Newars had been dominated by 
Hindus withdrawing before the Moslem invaders of India, so the forty-six 
States had taken their colour from the Brahman and Rajput immigrants 
who would not sit down under Moslem dominion. In these States, though, 
the Brahman infiltration was less orthodox than in the Valley itself. 
The earlier and more eager converts were, in defiance of all custom, admitted 
as Ksatriyas, as were the offspring of the irregular unions between Brahmans 
and hill women. In addition to these adopted Hindus there were also many 
families of undoubted Rajput origin who acquired the sovereignty of many 
of the Chaubisi States. Their Hinduism sat very lightly on the original 
Gurkhas and the people of the other hill states. It amounted to little more 
than respect for the Brahman and reverence for the cow. 

The founder of the Gurkha dynasty which rose to power over Nepal was 
Pl&bYai3ah, son of the Raja of Lamjung. He slew the Raja of Gurkha with 
his own hand and mounted the throne. The names of the three minute 
principalities, Gurkha, Kaski, and Lamjung have a proud place in Nepalese 
history. Gurkha has given its name to the ruling race, while Kaski and 
Lamjung are the territorial titles of the Maharaja of Nepal. 

We have already seen that Prithwi Narayan Sah came to the throne of 
Gurkha at the age of twelve. This was in the year 1712. During the next 
few years he pushed himself forward with the aid of his warlike Gurkhas, 
annexed three of the Chaubisi states and soon dominated the Confederacy. 
Inflated by his success he now turned his eyes towards the rich Valley of 
Nepal. 

The little kingdoms of Bhatgaon and Kathmandu were in an unsettled 
state, while Patau was torn by internal dissension. The murder of a king of 
Patau was the occasion of Prithwi ISarayan's being invited to ascend the 
throne. He refused, not being yet ready to move, but nominated his brother 
in his stead. This brother was deposed after a reign of four years. 

Prithwi Narayan, an unmatched master of diplomacy, now insinuated 
himself into the councils of the King oF BhaTgaon . He was received with 
great friendliness and made use of the opportunity offered by the King's seven 
illegitimate sons conspiring against the legitimate heir. His next step was to 
try to seize Nawakot, the key to the Valley of Nepal, but in this he was 

1 See “ Ancient and Medj®val Architecture of India ” by E. B. HavelL London 1915* 
AUo 44 The Gurkhas ” Cht. 3 and 12 ; and 44 Nepal ” Vol, I. 
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Unsuccessful. Failing in this direct assault he managed to turn the flank of 
Nepal by annexing the principality of a brother-in-law which lay in the hills 
to the East. His final chance came when the Kings of Bhatgaon and Kath- 
mandu fell out, and the former called in his aid. Nawakot fell, this time 
without opposition, and he set himself to besiege Kirtipur in the Valley. The 
King of Patan to whom Kirtipur belonged did not raise a finger, but the King 
of Kathmandu attacked the Gurkhas and routed them. Pritliwi Natayan 
retreated to Nawakot, but the mad conduct of the King of Kathmandu soon 
dispelled the advantage he had gained. The Nobles of Kirtipur, grateful 
for his aid, offered to transfer their allegiance from Patan to Kathmandu; 
but he met their overtures by imprisoning some and insulting others. In 
revenge they delivered several of the strong places on the hills surrounding 
the Valley to Pritliwi Narayan. He, realising that his forces were insuffi- 
cient for direct action, established a blockade of the passes, and hanged every 
one caught endeavouring to supply food to the villages of the Valley. 
Meanwhile, 2,000 Brahmans were employed in canvassing the country in his 
favour. 

When his brutal blockade and religious propaganda had produced their 
effect, Pritliwi Narayan judged it possible to besiege Kirtipur once more. 
Again he was repulsed. A third time he attacked the town, and this time 
the lower part of it was delivered into his hands by the nobles who had been 
so mortally insulted by the King of Kathmandu. The inhabitants retreated 
into the upper town, which was almost impregnable; but Pritliwi Narayan 
promised an amnesty, and they thereupon surrendered. Having got them 
into his power, Pritliwi gave order to cut off the lips and noses of all males 
except of children under twelve and to change the namo of the town from 
Kirtipur to Naskatpur — the city of cut noses. The lips of all players on 
wind instruments were alone spared. 

Pritliwi Narayan next besieged Patan, and threatened the inhabitants] 
that if they did not surrender he would cut off their right hands as well as| 
their lips and noses. They were saved for the time by a diversion made by 
a small force of the Honourable East India Company's troops under Captain 
Kinloeh, sent in response to an appeal from Kathmandu and Bhatgaon. 
The small force was stopped by swollen rivers and the deadly malaria of the 
Terai, and never actually encountered the Gurkha troops. 

Returning from the position he had taken up to repel the Company's 
troops, Pritliwi Nurayan's army now besieged Kathmandu. While the 
populace was celebrating the festival of Indrajatra the Gurkhas slipped in 
unperceived. The King, who was worshipping in a temple, laid a mine on 
the temple steps and fled to Patan ; and with the King of Patan went on to 
take asylum in Bhatgaon. Many Gurkhas are said to have been killed by 
the mine. Patan surrendered, but Bhatgaon held out for eight months, 
when it was surrendered by the seven illegitimate sons of the King whom 
Prithwi had known when staying as their father's guest. They were re- 
warded by the confiscation of their property and the catting off of their 
noses. The Gurkhas were now masters of the whole Valley of Nepal, domi- 
nated the confederacy of the western hill states, and had a footing in the 
States to the East of the Valley. 

The mastery of Nepal was a veritable conquest. The Newars were I 
relegated to the position of a subject race, their King disappeared, and their 
families were merged in the ordinary gentry of the Valley ; their Hindu 
nobles lost all power, and only the Brahmans retained their status. The 
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Gurkhas were given a positim of great superiority and their Rajput nobles 
held all the positions of honour and trust, and became owners of much of 
the best land in the Valley. Prithwi Narayan established his capital at 
•Kathmandu and straightway set himself to consolidate his power in the 
Chaubisi States. 

Prithwi Narayan's attempt to absorb the remainder of the twenty-four 
states met with the usual reverse he seems to have sustained at the commence- 
ment of all his enterprises. The Raja of Tanahu inflicted a heavy defeat 
m him, and he sought relief by an expedition of conquest in the Eastern* 
States, carrying his arms to what is now the Eastern border of Nopal. Hej 
died in 1775. The story of his conquest of Nepal has been told at somej 
length, as it shows how the infusion of North Indian blood into the brave/ 
but unenterprising hills tribes of the Chaubisi Raj, and the leadership of! 
Rajput nobles, gave the Gurkhas the impetus to conquer the Newars.t 
In spite of the wailike quality of his Gurkhas, Prithwi Na ayan was 
almost invariably beaten when it came to open lighting. It was his mastery 
of intrigue and propaganda, and his untiring persistence that gave him the 
victory ; as it was the disunion and ineptitude of their Indian rulers that 
brought the Nevvars to grief. 

Prithwi Narayan Sab's son, Singha Pratap Sail, only survived him for 
two years, and was succeeded by his infant son, liana Bahadur Sail. The 
new King's uncle, who acted as regent, was as active in expanding the 
Gurkha kingdom as he was in internal intrigue. Not strong enough to 
conquer the remainder of t lie twenty-four States of the seven Uandakis un- 
aided, he sought alliance with the Raja of Palpa, and with his aid absorbed 
them all except the senior State of Jumla. Three of these states foil to the 
share of Palpa and the rest to Nepal. The Baisi States of the Kali aLo fell 
in, and the Guikhas even invaded Kumaon. 

To the East they invaded Sikkim and looted Shigatse. 1 * 3 This roused the 
Chinese, and the Gurkhas were repulsed and followed almost up to the very 
Valley of Nepal. Impressed with the valour of the Gurkhas, the Chinese 
General eventually retired after arranging for the despatch of a quinquennial 
trade mis>ion to Pekin. While the issue with China was still in doubt the 
Regent had sought the aid of the Honourable East India Company. Before 
a mission of conciliation which Lord Cornwallis despatched could reach Nepal 
peace was declared and the Commissioner, Colonel Kirkpatrick, was compelled 
to withdraw after a month's stay in Nepal. So well did he occupy his time, 
however, that his report has formed the basis of nearly all the known history 
of the country.* 

No sooner was the Chinese embroglio settled than the Regent continued 
his conquests to the West. Kumaon, Garhwal, and the present-day Simla 
llill States were annexed, and by 1791 the Gurkha Kingdom extended - from 
Sikkim to the borders of Kashmir. 

In 1795 Rana Bahadar Sah took over the reins of Government himself. 
II is lirst act was to imprison his uncle, the R .gent, who had won so much 
territory for him. He then confiscated the principality of Jumla, originally 
the senior of the Chaubisi State, and the only one of them, except Palpi, that 
remained. 

1 44 Tibet past and present ” by Sir Charles Bell, gives an interesting account from the 

Tibetan point of view of the relations between that oounfcry and Nepal. 

3 “ An account of the Kingdom of Nopal ” by W. Kirkpatrick. 1811. 
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Ran a Bahadur Sail had shown signs of iiisaniiy at an early age; hut it 
was his sacrilegious conduct that was now his undoing. II is Queen, Tripura 
Snnd.iri, the daughter of a hill Raja, having no children, lie married a 
Brahman lady and thus antagonised the Brahmans, who solemnly cursed the 
union. The Brahman lady fell ill, and the Brahmans demanded one hundred 
thousand rupees to lift the curse. In spite of the payment of this huge 
sum she died. The King demanded the return of the money, and m his rage 
against the Brahmans desecrated and shattered the idol in I he Taleju temple. 
Frightened by the uproar that his sacrilege had aroused, Rana Bahadur Sab 
affected to turn Svvami, and announced his intention of going on pilgrimage 
to Benares in order to expiate his sins by a life of piety in that holy place. 
He designated as his successor his infant son by the Brahman lady, though 
the Brahmans had declared the marriage a sacrilege and the issue irregular. 
To regularize the succession he invited the Raja of Pal pa, the last of the 
Chaubisi Rajas, and the bluest-blooded of them all, to place the tika of in- 
vestiture on the child's forehead. 

When the time came to leave for Benares, Rana Bahadur made one more 
effort to retain his throne, but was forced by hostile opinion to adhere to his 
original plan. II is Queen accompanied him to Benares, and he left as regent 
a concubine, with whom he associated Damodar Panre, the conqueror of 
Kmnaon, as Prime Minister. While Rana Bahadur was in Benares the 
people learnt that, in spite of his resignation he had entered into negotiations 
with the Honourable Fast India Company. Fearing that lie was seeking 
British aid to accomplish his restoration, the Regent hastily made a commer- 
cial • treaty with the Company, and agreed to accept a Resident in Nepal. 
Captain Knox, who was appointed to the post, found the Bar bar hostile and 
obstructive and was forced to withdraw within a year. 

Rana Bahadur's conduct in Benares was so scandalous that his insulted 
Queen left him and returned to Nepal. The concubine Regent took refuge in 
a temple, and the Queen expelled the Raja of Palpa, who had been taking 
advantage of the absence of Rana Bahadur to scheme for the throne himself. 
Damodar Paine, to whom the Queen left the conduct of affairs, acted with 
such sagacity that she was soon able to toll the King that the way was open 
for his restoration. He returned accompanied by Bhim Sen, a Rajput noble 
from Gurkha, He was loyally received by Damodar Panre, who rewarded/ 
him by execution at Bhim Seu's instigation. 

Rana Bahadur now appointed as Prime Minister this Bhim Sen Thapa, 
who held power for thirty -three years under three kings. A man of great 
determination and cap icily he realised that some striking success was needed 
to reinstate Rana Bahadur in the regard of the people. . The Raja of Palpa, 
whom Rana Bahadur bad called in to invest with the insignia of royalty the 
son whom the Brahmans had declared to be irregular, and who had repaid 
the confidence by conspiring for the throne, was lured to Kathmandu on the 
pretext of arranging a marriage between him and the King's sister. He was 
murdered with all his officers. Palpa was then annexed, and the indepen- 
dence of the last of the Chaubisi States vanished. The inclusion of these 
States in Nepal vastly increased the warlike population on which the Gurkha 
King could draw. Most of the Western tribes were admitted into the social 
system on the same footing as the Gurkhas, and their nobles entered the 
service of the king. The tribes of the Eastern States, whose veneer of 
Hinduism was even thinner, and whose ^social development was of a lower 
I — 14 0 
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order, remained outside the social pale for a time, but afforded a valuable 
recruiting ground for the Nepalese army. 

The way was now clear for Bhim Sen Thapa to consolidate and extend the 
Gurkha conquests to the West. Garhwal was re-occupied ; but the Gurkhas, 
attempting to annex Kangra, were brought to a full stop by Ranjit Singh's 
Sikhs. Money was wanted for t hese conquests, and Rana Bahadur committed 
his crowning act o£ folly in trying to obtain it. The Brahmans bad become 
all powerful in Nepal during the time of the Malla kings ; and though 
their influence in the Chaubisi States bad not been nearly so gre:it, Prithwi 
Narayan had prepared the way for the conquest of Nepal as much by 
Brahman propaganda as by his own intrigues, llis grandson now challenged 
their power, and decreed the confiscation of their personal and temple property 
to replenish his treasure chest. In the confusion that arose Rana Bahadur 
was slain by his illegitimate half-brother, who in turn fell by the sword of 
Bal Nar Singh, a younger nephew-in-law of Bhim Sen. Bhim Sen then placed 
on the throne Girvana Judha Vikram, the infant son of Rana Bahadur's 
Brahman wife, and took as his co-regent Rana Bahadur's first wife, Tripura 
Sundari. This was in 1807. 

The kingdom of Nepal owed its inception to the untiring and unscrupulous* 
Rkill of Prithwi Narayan ; and the consolidation and development of the 
kingdom have been entirely due to the devotion of Bhim Sen and two great; 
ministers who followed him at long intervals, Jung Bahadur and Chandra 
Shamsher. Bhim Sen remained in power for another thirty years, and it 
was during his time that the war with the Honourable East India Company 
broke out. Bhim Sen's policy was always to feed the chauvinism of the 
Gurkhas, and to avoid complications at home by conquest abroad. To the 
West, he had been stopped by the Sikhs. To the North, the Himalaya 
blocked his way. In the North-East, China had already punished the pre- 
sumption of the Gurkhas. To the East of Sikkim, the country afforded hut 
an unprofitable enterprise. There remained only the South. Here there 
was much talk of the weakness of the Honourable East India Company. The 
effect of the victories of Wellesley and Lake had died away, and the Com- 
pany's policy of retrenchment was well known. 

Bhim Sen determined to expand beyond the Terai into Tirhufy. 
Village after village in the Company's territory was seized, till Lord 
Hastings, the Governor-General, issued an ultimatum. Oh the first of 
November 1814, Bhim Sen replied by a declaration of war. The Company's 
strategy was faulty, their generals for the most part incapable, and few 
of their regiments were equal to meeting Gurkhas in hill fighting. 
Three out of the four main columns met with serious reverses inflicted 
by smaller numbers of Gurkhas, and in the first season's fighting ’it was 
only a small detach merit operating in Kumaon that met with any success. 
General Octerlony, who assumed command late in 1815 of the detachments 
operating in Kumaon, Was opposed by Amar Singh, a gallant old soldier, 
and father of the Prime Minister Bhim Sen, Leadership and discipline nefw 
told, and Amar Singh was obliged \6 capitulate with all the honours of war. 
An agreement was made between The two generals by which the Gurkhas 
i were compelled to abandon all their couquests of the last thirty . years in this 
| region, and withdraw behind the Kali. It was at this time that The 
l Gurkhas, the remains of Amar Singh's army, first took service with the 
^British. 
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The deadly malaria of the Terai prohibited any action till the winter of 
1815-16 in the narrow strip of jungle which was Nepal's first line of defence 
to the 8outh. Oeterlony was transferred to this area for the second phase of 
the campaign, and by hard lighting won a position opening up the road to 
Kathmandu. Bhim S en T hapa now sue d for pe ace. The treaty of peace 
signed at SegauTfuTlVlarch 1816 con lined Nepal to the country between the 
Kali and the Mechi — that is, Nepal gave up all claim to Kumaon, Garhwal, 
and the other hill states on the West, and to Sikkim on the East. In the 
South, Nepal was compelled to cede the Terai, subject to tbe payment by the 
Honourable East India Company of 2,00,000 rupees a year as compensation 
to certain owners of Jagirs in the Terai, willi whom we had no quarrel. 
The Eastern Terai was annexed by the Company, and t he Western Terai 
handed over to the Kingdom of Oiulh. The Government of Nepal also 
agreed to receive a Resident at Kathmandu. 1 As a mark of his intentions to 
create friendly relations with Nepal, Lord Hastings restored the same year a 
large part of the Terai in lieu of the annual payment. A very few years 
afterwards the revenue from these re-ceded lands amouuted to five times 
the value of the annual land compensation. 

Girvana Judha Vikram Sail died in 1816 at the age of eighteen and was 
succeeded by bis infant son Rajendra Vikram Sail. This second minority 
consolidated the powers of the co-regency of Bhim Sen Thapa and Tripura 
Sundari which lasted until the Queen's death in 1832. Though Bhim Sen 
realised the strength of the Company after the war, friendliness was no part 
of his policy. Every obstacle was thrown in the way of trade, dacoity on a 
colossal scale was encouraged, demarcation of the new frontier was refused 
and negotiations opened up with every enemy of the Company. Nepal was 
still a bad neighbour. 

Bhim Sen's power began to wane after the death of that remarkable 
woman -Tripura Sundari ; for the young King then began to take other 
advisers. He had been married to two Indian ladies/ daughters of zemindars 
of Gorakhpur, whose intrusion into Nepal's affairs was to have the uu- 
happier-t results. There is in Nepal a peculiar annual ceremony, the Pajayii, 
at w h ich every o liidal i n. the State is either confirmed in his or 

hfiTTjerv ices are dispensed with. At the Pajani of 1833 Biiim Sun was not 
re-appointed. He was restored in a few days, bnt his power was clearly 
shaken. 

Now began [a bitter struggle between bis family, the Thapas, and the 
Panres, the family of Damodar Panre, who had been executed at his instiga- 
tion on Rana Bahadur's return from Benares. In 1837 Bhim Sen was 
thrown into prison on the trumped-up charge of having procured the poison- 
ing of one of the King's sons. He was released, bub re-imprisoned two years 
later on the same stale charge, and tortured until he committed suicide. 

The feud between the Panres and the Thapas kept Nepal in a ferment for 
ten years. Prime Minister succeeded Prime Minister with such rapidity that 
none rose to real power, and palace intrigue was the only way to advance- 
ment. The King was incapable ; his senior Queen was an adherent of th© 
Panres, and his junior Queen of the Thapas. The senior Queen first 
obtained power and then secured the banishment of the junior Queen and her son. 



1 Article 8 of the Treaty of Segauli(1815) lays down that : “ In order to secure and improve 
the*, relations of au ity and peace hereby established between the; two States, it is agreed 
that accredited Ministers from each shall reside at the court of the other.” Qf, also the 1823 
Treaty of Friendship, the text of which is given in Appendix 3>»p. 1G3. 

c 2 
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By 1839 the senior Queen had practically ousted the King from participa- 
tion in public affairs, and the Nepaleso Court was preparing for war with 
the Company as steadily as its vacillating nature would allow. Emissaries 
from many Rajput and Mahratta States, and from the Sikhs, were welcomed 
in Kathmandu. Cannon and muskets were manufactured, and great stores 
of ammunition were laid in. A War Chest, too, was collected, but by such 
arbitrary means that popular opinion swung over to the Company and 
against the war. So well did Hodgson, the Resident, handle the situation 
tlut the Darbar actually offered troops to tight for us beyond the Indus, 
and made a Treaty engaging to refrain from intercourse with the Company's 
dependants beyond the Ganges. 

In 1840 the war party once more gained control of the Queen. Egged 
on by the Panres she ordered an invasion of Indian territory, and Ram n a gar 
and a block of nearly a hundred villages were occupied. When Hodgson's 
demand for withdrawal, compensation, and full apology was made, the 
Queen staged a mock mutiny of the troops in Kathmandu ; but the coup 
hung tire. The troops demanded a written order under the King's Tied aeal 9 
the affair fizzled out, and satisfaction was accorded for the outrage. 

The Queen, thus rebuffed by the peace party, made ready to leave for the 
holy quiet of Benares. The Governor-General refused her a passport, and 
she returned to seize power once more ; and once more succumbed to the war 
party. Another crisis ensued, as a result of which the Queen started once 
more for Benares. This time she was seized by the deadly malaria of the 
Terai and died in October 1841. The death of this irresponsible woman 
came none too soon. Released from her influence, her weak husband 
naturally gravitated to the peace party, and actually offered the services of a 
Nepalese army in Burma or in Afghanistan, where things were at their 
blackest after the annihilation of the British army on its retreat from Kabul. 

Mathar Singh, who was made Prime Minister in 1843, inaugurated his 
term of of lice by a massacre of the Panres, but his own career was short : 
within two years the Queen had him killed for refusing to abet her in her 
flagrant attempts to encompass the death of the heir to the throne. The 
deed is one of the most incomprehensible in the annals of this shameful time : 
for the man she chose to do the deed was none other than Jung Bahadur, 
Mathar Singh's own nephew, whom he had always treated with marked 
kindness ; and it was the King who actually put into his hand the musket 
with which the murder was committed. 

The King's conduct after this murder was entirely consonant with his 
vacillating character. Four days after the deed had been done, and when 
it was apparent that there would be no mutiny among the troops, he assem- 
bled them on the Tuinli Kliel, which has seen so many proclamations to the 
army after the frequent coups d’Etat which heie punctuated the history of 
Nepal. The King, who Avas accompanied by the Queen, in addressing the 
troops told them he was hound by bis agreement with the Queen to refiain 
from all interference in State affairs, but that he must now appoint a Prime 
Minister. There were, of course, many candidates and Jung Bahadur would 
have been among the strongest of them. The Queen urged him to accept 
the office ; but he wisely refused as long as Gagan Singh, the Queen's lover, 
rem lined so powerful, and only consented to act for a time. The lal mohors 
given by the King to Jung Bahadur in this confused period are of great 
interest as they constitute the only documentary evidence of the steps by 
which ho rose. 
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As a reward for bis services, when Fateh Jung, a brother of Clnm 
Parsad Cbautariya, arrived, Jung Bahadur was given the command of tliveo 
regiments, and was made fifth, or military member of the Council ; bet 
Cagan Singh, the Queen's lover, was given the command of seven, and 
remained the most powerful man in the country. The unfortunate King, 
shamed by the open amours of the Queen and fearing both for his own 
life and that of his elder son, was still unable to assert himself, or to transfer 
any power to Fateh Jung, whom he had nominated as Prime Minister. It 
was the openness of the Queen’s liason with (lagan Singh that brought 
matters to a head in 18 10. The King confided to his two eons by his senior 
wife, Surendm and Upendra Vikram, the duty of cleansing the family 
honour by the slaying of the Queen's lover. With the help of Fateh Jung 
and other ministers an assassin was hired, and the deed carried out-. Wild 
with rage and grief, the Queen called an assembly of the chief civil and 
military officers of the kingdom. Jung Bahadur arrived at the Kofc 
first with his three regiments and all his adherents, and dominated the 
assembly. The frantic Queen accused all the Council of the murder, and. 
demanded their instant execution. The King slipped away to the Residency, 
and did not return until matters had been settled. 

It is unlikely that any of the accounts of what is now known as tho 
‘ Massacre of the Kot ' are accurate as to sequence of events, or the part 
taken by the various factions. It Avas certainly unpremeditated and, at 
first, a confused melee rather than a massacre ; but Jung Bahadur's forceful 
personality, and the presence of his devoted guards determined its course. 
The official records give the names of fifty-live Nobles and high officials, 
including Fateli Jung, who were killed ; but no tally appears to have been 
kept of the dead of lower degree who numbered over five hundred. 

Before the killing was finished, the Queen made Jung Bahadur Prime 
Minister, and the next day the King confirmed the appointment, and made 
him Comrnander-in-Chief in addition : but Rajendra Vikram's nerves were so 
shaken by the massacre and his fear of the Queen, that he straightway began 
hu preparations for the customary retreat to the sanctity of Benares. 

So remarkable was the sudden rise of this young man who alone in Nepal 
was capable of riding the whirlwind, and so remarkable were Jung Bahadur's 
later achievements that it is worth examining his origin and upbringing. 1 

Jung Bahadur was the second son of Bal Nar Singh Kunwar, whoso t 
promptness in slaying the murderer of Rana Bahadur Sah had brought him I 
into prominence. Bal Nar Singh Kunwar had been made hereditary Kaji 
as a reward, and he continued to hold positions of trust until Bhira Sen's fall# 
Born in- 1817, Jung Bahadur was only in his teens when he became notori- 
ous for his escapades and insuboi dination when his father was commanding 
in the country of the old Chaubisi Raj. He was a great gambler, and afc/ 
one time, according to his son, conceived the idea of an expedition to the/ 
Terai to catch wild elephants single-handed to pay off his debts. To the end 
of his life, and he died when on a shooting expedition in the Terai, ho was 
the most daring and skilful hunter of tigers and elephants. It was his 
gallantry in an encounter with a wild elephant that first attracted tho King's 
notice, and brought about his attachment to the Court. II is hereditary 

1 “ Sketches from Nepal ” by Dr. H. A. Old fluid, London, 1880, gives a very graphic 
account of life at tho Nepaloso Court in tho timo of Jung Bahadur, of whom tho author was a 
personal friend. It is quito the best of the older books and well ropays close study. See al/.O 
“ Nepal ”, Vuluwo I. 
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appointment was that of Kaji, but he never performed the duties of this 
office, and was more a free lance in the confused and troublous state of the 
Capital. 

Stories of the relations between Surondra Vikram, the heir to the throne, 
and Jung Bahadur are still current in Nepal, and gain credence from their 
recital in his life published by one of his sons. These stories illustrate a side 
of Jung’s character to which little attention has been given — bis firm faith in 
{the divine right of Kings. Surendra Vikram, a decadent youth with the 
1 treachery of his family strongly developed, and a constant witness of murder 
and intriguo, had all the decadent’s love of destruction. Three times at least 
lie made silly plans to bring about the death of Jung Bahadur when attached 
to his person. Twice he ordered him to throw himself down a well — once 
lie had talked about it beforehand, and Jung* had the well filled np with bales 
of cotton, and so escaped. The second time there was enough water in the 
well to break his fall, and Jung Bahadur held on to the crannies in the well 
side till released by friends. The Prince’s third effort was made when out 
riding with Jung Bahadur. He ordered him to ride his horse across a narrow 
plank bridge over a ravine ,* and when he was in the middle ordered him to 
turn bac k. Jung* Bahadur, who was a fine horseman, swung his mount round 
on its haunches and returned safely to his malicious master. lie never showed 
any resentment for these caprices of the heir to the throne and indeed risked 
much to protect his life and secure his succession. 

Jung Bahadur was no man for half measures. No sooner had he received 
his decree of appointment than he took every precaution to stamp out all 
opposition. Most of the Panres who had not been killed at the Kot tied the 
country. The families of the whole clan were banished and their property 
confiscated. Every place in the army and the administration was filled by 
his adherents. The need for entrenching himself rapidly in his position was 
great for the Queen could not he held off for long. Her plan was to get the 
King away to Benares, murder his two elder sons, and confirm herself in the 
Regency, and secure the succession for her own son. Her orders to Jung 
Bahadur to murder the princes were given verbally and in writing, and 
becamo more and more insistent. The King Avas still havering over his 
retreat to Benares ; but Jung Bahadur took charge of the heir, Surendra 
Vikram, and his brother, while giving the Queen to understand that he was 
on her side, but not yet strong enough to act. When lie felt able to strike 
he struck hard and true. The Queen wished him to bring about the murder 
of the princes, but her technique was crudely monotonous ; she had only one 
card to play — assassination. This failed, and the conspirators were all killed 
cr captured. After dealing with them Jung Bahadur rode straight to the 
royal palace at the head of his faithful regiments and iu the presence of 
the Queen and Surendra Vikram demanded of the King that she should be 
ban i shod. 

Jung Bahadur had established himself so securely and his demands were 
so much in accordance with the desire of the King and his heir, and so clearly 
approved of by the whole people, who were sick and dazed by the Queen’s 
bloodthirsty and vicious rule, that ail went according to his plan. The 
wretched King left for Benares with the Queen and her two sons, after 
Surendra Vikram had been formally appointed Regent. Jung Bahadur 
received a red seal of appointment as Prime Minister with absolute authority 
over all departments, both civil and military, and the privilege of his orders 
over-ruling those of the King or Queen. The King and Queen were, of 



course, to be out of the Kingdom, but this laL mohor was a wise provision to 
forestall interference from Benares. 

When Rana Bahadur Sail retired to Benares to expiate his sacrilegious 
conduct, it was his Queen who was forced to leave the place by the scandal 
of his amours. It was now his grandson, Rajendra Vikrain Sail, who was 
forced to cut short his ceremonies of purification owing to the scandal of the 
Queen's open adulteries in that holy city. He decided to return to Nepal ; 
but before starting he sent on a gang of clumsy conspirators with written 
orders to murder Jung Bahadur. They were caught with the damning letter 
on them. Jung Bahadur, in informing* the King of this discovery, and of the 
opinion of the Army that he should abdicate, invited him to return to Nepal. 
The wretched King, deceived by the intriguers who surrounded him in 
Benares into believing that he could again seize the power, started oft at 
the head of a band of men who deserted him as soon as they entered Nepal. 
He was met by a large force of Jung Bahadur's faithful troops, was brought 
to Kathmandu in the guise of honour, and then persuaded to abdicate in due 
form in favour of his oddest son Surendra Vikram Sah. 

In all the manoeuvres and coups which brought him to the position he 
now occupied, Jung Bahadur was clearly acting up to his principles and 
belief in the divine right of Kings. It was at the King's own command 
that, lie killed his uncle Matbar Singh. It was in the interest of the King’s 
honour Unit ho connived at the killing of the Queen’s paramour, Hogan 
Singh. It was in the interests of the rightful heir that, he faced the rage of 
the Queen- Regent. lie never resented the attempts of the King or his 
heir to kill him ; but when the King had abdicated and his son had formally 
succeeded him Jung Bahadur kept them close and never gave either of them 
another chance of again dishonouring the royal rank. 

From his first access to power till the end of his time Jung Bahadur never 
assumed any authority, nor took any step encroaching on what would 
ordinarily be considered the royal prerogative, without going through the 
for mnlity of obtaining a lal mohor , or King's decree. It, is illustrative of 
the importance he attached to the hereditary principle in the royal family 
that some of the more important decrees bear the red seal of the King, 
the yellow seal of the ex-king, and the purple seal of the heir-apparent. 
Again, when he discovered a plot headed by his own brother, Badri N.ir 
Singh, and the King’s brother, Upeiulra Vikrain, to assassinate him and the 
King, he associated the King's father, who had abdicated, with the King op 
(he Court that tried the offenders. The Court found them guilty and 
condemned them to be shot, and, on Jung Bahadur's pleading for a mitiga- 
tion of their punishment, sentenced them to have their eyes put out with hot 
irons. Jung Bahadur declined to carry out this sentence, and handed them 
over to the Government of India, who kept them under detention ip 
Allahabad. 

As we have seen, Jur.g Bahadur started the reign of Surendra Vikrain 
Sah in a position such as had never been attained by any Minister that 
Nepal had hitherto known. The prestige he had obtained by defeating the 
hated Queen-Regent, the power that lie had exercised by putting his 
adherents into every post of importance — both civil and military, and t he 
reputation and good fortune which he had gained placed him on a pinnacle. 
The discovery of two particularly clumsy plots to murder him only added 
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to Ins prestige, and the whole country realised that fate had given Nepal a 
great and fortunate leader. 

In 1848 Jung Bahadur offered six regiments of Nepalese troops to the 
Governor-General for service in the Punjab, where a British army was being’ 
maintained after the conclusion of the second Sikh War. His offer was 
reiused, but Nepal was hereafter locked on in a somewhat different light. By 
way of cementing his control over the King, Jung Bahadur had married his 
daughters to the King's son. In the offspring of one of these unions, the 
heir presumptive to the throne, were centred many of Jung's hopes and 
it is also significant of the orientation of his policy at this time that he 
sent one of his grandsons to Darjeeling to be educated by Brian Ilodgson, 
who was living in retirement in that place. 

By 1850 Jung Bahadur felt sufficiently secure to leave Nepal in charge 
of his brothers and adherents, and make the journey to England which was 
to mark still more clearly the independent status of t he country. Ilis return 
to Nepal was marked by a plot to murder him based on the plea of religious 
sanction of punishment for his supposed impious act. The visit to England 
was a veritable triumph, and installed Jung Bahadur and his country in the 
minds of the Government in a special category of their own. 

In 18 TjO Jung Bahadur surprised the whole of Nepal by resigning the 
Prime Mil istership. lie nominated his brother, Bam Bahadur, in his stead ; 
but only allowed him to carry oat routine work. All real power and 
important decisions he kept in his own hands. Landon, in his book 
“.Nepal ", gives an account of a deputation beaded by the Uaj Gum offering 
him the Crown, and then, on his refusing, proposing that he should be given 
the title and revenues of the Maharaja of Kaski and Lam ju*-g, blit it is nob 
known if there is any definite evidence that such a meeting ever took place. 
Jung Bahadur is said to have accepted the Maharn jaship with succession to 
each member of his family in turn on becoming Prime Minuter. The 
deputation is also said to have given him the powers of life and death ; of 
/making war and peace ; and full power over all departments of die State even 
to the right to 4 coerce the King in any manner he should please, should Ilis 
Ma jesty mismanage the affairs of the State.' Finally, the deputation is said 
to have made the Prime Ministership hereditary in his family, on the 
Ottoman principle of succession by the eldest fit agnate. This account does 
not coincide with the documents and Idl viohors in the archives of Kathmandu, 
nor with British records ; nor does it correspond with what we know of 
'Jung Bahadur's principles and methods. 

Bam Bahadur (Jung's younger brother) died early in 1 So 7, and Jung 
Bahadur again assumed the oflke of Prime Minister receiving a Idl tnofior 
defining and enlarging his powers even to the power to declare war. At this 
time came the Mutiny of the Company's sepoys to test Jung Bahadur's 
policy, and prove the value of his visit to England. lie immediately offered 
to send Nepalese treps to the aid of the Company. After the recapture of 
Delhi his offer was accepted, and .‘1,( 00 Gurkhas were sent to India. Later, 
Jung Bahadur took the field himself with 8,0 10 men, and played a by no 
means minor part in the Belief of Lucknow and the subsequent c petitions on 
the borders of Nepal. In recognitic n of these sei vices the British Crown, 
which had then assumed the sovereignty of India, restored to Nepal part 
of the Tend, which had been annexed in lfclO. Jung Bahadur's services in 
the war with Tibet, and in the Mutiny are commemorated in a Idl mo/tor 
granting him and his successors three S/l to their title, instead of the one §rl 
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which he had previously home as Maharaja. The King himself hears hut 
five s'rl. It is on account of the number of S/Js to which the King and Prime 
Minister are entitled that they are known to the people as Pile SarLlr > and 
Tin Sarkar respectively. 

1 The first three Gurkha battalions of the Indian Army had been raised itt 
> 1815, in between the two phases of the war with Nopal, from the disbanded 
soldiers of Amar Singh's Army : but service in these regiments had always 
been sub rosa, and laid the families of the men open to persecution. During 
the Mutiny Jung Bahadur authorised the raising of other Gurkha battalions; 

I and since that time the Government of Nepal not only recognised the 
existence of our Gurkha regiments, but hms actively assisted in recruiting for 
them. 

With his constitution working smoothly, bis foreign policy on a satisfac- 
tory basis, and his own position assured, Jung Bahadur now set himself to 
bring about internal reforms. The savage penal code of Nepal was modified 
and great advances were made in civilizing the country and improving tho 
material condition of the people. It is no exaggeration to say that, small 
though his field, Jung Bahadur was one of the greatest leaders of men that 
modern Asia has produced. It is equally true that in serving so well his 
country and class he has rendered very notable service to the British Empire. 
Centripetal forces common to the formation of all nations had brought 
together the tribes of this Mongolian pocket which lay on tho Indian side of 
the Himalaya. When once coalesced, the sole binding force was the Rajput 
ruling class: but this was soon to lose its efficacy. Natural d (‘fen ces gave 
Nepal some protection from the absorption that internal dissension and elfeto 
dynasties were bringing on all sides of the Peninsula ; hut so powerful were 
the centrifugal forces released by the corruption of the Sail dynasty, that 
Nepal must inevitably have flown apart again bad it not been for Jung 
Bahadur's decisive action. 

The insensate policy of Rajendra Vik ram's two queens showed that the 
Honourable East India Company could not possibly have kept out of tho 
embroglio when the crash came. It needed a man of Jung Bahadur's fierce 
courage and determination, and of that assured good fortune which in the 
East is essential for success, to curb the madness of the younger Queen and 
restore o dor to the distraught country. To the fact that Jung Bahadur 
possessed these gifts in a supreme degree we owe the fact, that his country has 
the form of government that suits it best, and that it is a prosperous, conten- 
ted, and valuable ally of Great Britain. 

Jung Bahadur died in 1878, and was succeeded as Maharaja of Kuski and 
Lamjung, and as Prime Minister of Nepal by his next serviving brother but 
one, Liana Udip Sing. The next brother, Badri Nar Singh, had been cut 
rut of the succession by Jung Bahadur for attempting to murder him. Ran:* 
Udip had served with some distinction in the war with Tibet and afterwards 
as Commander-in-Chief, but he was not of the same metal as his great brother, 
and from the beginning encountered many difficulties from the pretensions of 
Jung Bahadur's sons, who considered that the eldest of them should have 
succeeded at least to the principalities of Kaski and Lamjung. liana Udip 
Singh was fortunate in having as his Commander-in Chief Dhir Shamsher, 
the most capable and high-minded of Jung Bahadur’s brothers. Without 
his aid he could hardly have made headway against the party of Jagat Jung 
{Jung Bahadur's eldest son), against a palace party headed by one of tho 
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Kind’s daughters-in-law known as the Jet hi , or senior, Maharani, who sought 
to re-establish the royal power, and against a party of Thapas headed by the 
heirs of Matbar Singh. 

King Surendra Vikrain Sah died in 1881, after thirty-four years of a 
reign on the lines devised by Jung Bahadur. His only son had died, but his 
father, Rajcndra, was still alive and aspired to mount the throne once more,* 
but lie too died within a few months, and Surendra's six. years old grandson* 
IVithwi Bir Vikram Sah, who reigned until 1911, was proclaimed King* 

Jung Bahadur had married some of his sons and daughters to daughters 
ami sons of the King; and this practice, which has continued to this day, 
has dope much to improve the character and physique of the royal family 
without changing in any way Jung Bahadur’s conception of the role of the 
reigning King, or the reverence with which he is treated by the Maharaja 
^nd his family, as well as the people. 

Of the plotters against Rana Udip Singh, the Thapas were the more 
numerous, and moved first. Their plan was to murder the whole of the 
families of Rana Udip, and also the other brothers and sons of Jung Bahadur, 
as well as the King. Jagat Jung discovered the plot, and determined to let 
it run its course so as to clear the way for himself while he took shelter in 
India. The plot failed, and in ihe course of the enquiry Jagat Jung's own 
conspiracy to murder the Maharaja and seize the power came to light. Jagat 
Jung remained in India, and certain of his brothers were very nearly removed 
from the roll of succession to the office of Maharaja. 

Unfortunately the Commander-in-Chief, Dhir Skramshcr, died at this time 
and the Jethi Maharani, who was the sister of Jagat Jung, and one of Rana 
Udip's own wives, joined J:igat Jung’s party. This petticoat plot was too 
much for Rana Udip Singh. Jagat Jung was brought back, and, though 
not formally replaced on the roll of succession, was tacitly given to under- 
stand that he would be restored. He profited by this weakness to continue 
with his scheme. The success of his plot would have meant, not only the 
murder of all Dhir Shamsher's sons, and the young King, but also the 
destruction of Jung Bahadur's constitution ; for Jagat Jung had accepted the 
plans of his sister to restore the executive power to the new King they meant 
to put on the throne — the uncle of 1'rithwi Bir Vikram Sah. 

It is not to he wondered at that Dhir Shamsher’s sons, considering them- 
selves the sole repositories of Jung Bahadur's patriotism and capacity, decided 
to take matters into their own hands. It was not only a question of saving 
their own lives, but of saving the life's work of Jung Bahadur and their 
father. It was a case of grim necessity for them, turned into a deed of horror 
by the kindly nature of liana Udip, and the circumstances of his killing. 

Rana Udip Singh kept the infant King and his mother in his own palace ; 
and to them, one night in November 1885, there entered live out of the six 
elder sous of Dhir Shamsher. The Maharaja was shot dead, and the Jethi 
Maharani threw herself over the stairs to escape, spraining her ankle. Carried 
by a slave girl she made her way across the rice fields to the residency, where 
others of the family also took refuge. The Shamsher brothers hurriedly 
despatched Jagat Jung and his son ; and, taking the infant King and his 
mother with them, proclaimed the eldest brother, Bir Shamsher, as Maharaja 
in the presence of the troops, whom they caused to be assembled on the 
Turnli Khel. The appointment was legalized by a decree under the hoy 
King's red seal ; and, in a letter to the Resident the King was made to affirm 
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that be had caused Maharaja Rana tJdip Singh to be hilled for endangering 
the State. 

Bir Shamsher ruled Nepal as Prime Minister from 1885 till 1901. 
Taking a leaf from Jung Bahadur’s book he banished most of Jagat Jung’s 
supporters, and filled all offices with his own men. Unworthy of their great 
father though they were one cannot but regret that Jung lUhadur’s line was 
thus cut off from all participation in the Government of the country for 
which he had done so much. Bir Shamsher was not to escape the fate that 
had befallen so many of bis predecessors. His next brother, Khadga 
Shamsher, the Commander-iii-Chief, entered into a plot against him ami the 
King. It was discovered, and Khadga placed under restraint, but afterwards 
appointed Governor of Palpa. The Maharaja took the opportunity of having 
the King’s Idl mohor issued detailing the order of succession to the Prime 
Ministership. In this Jung Bahadur’s sons, and their sons, were excluded, as 
well as Khadga Shamsher. 

During the sixteen years of his beneficent rule Bir Shamsher brought 
about many material improvements in Nepal, notably the provision of a goo l 
supply of drinking water to the towns of the valley. He visited India 
three times, but not with the happiest results : for public opinion in Nopal, 
always jealous of the external signs of their independence, felt that he had 
been treated by Lord Curzon more as the representative of an Indian State 
than as the Royal Ambassador of the King of Nepal. Bir Shamsher died in 
1901, and was succeeded by bis next brother (after Khadga, who had been 
excluded), Deva Shamsher, whom his brothers lmd not considered worthy to 
join with them in the minder of Rana Udip Singh. 

Deva Shamsher, although a weak man, was solicitous for the welfare of 
his people. He it was who erected tanks in the Terai for the supply of pure 
water, and he also wished to abolish slavery in Nepal. By freeing some of 
bis own slaves he anticipated by many years the general emancipation which 
his more famous brother was only later able to bring about. He only lasted 
three months, when his brothers forced him to sign a deed of resignation in 
tbo presence of the King, who immediately issued a Idl mohor in favour of 
tho next brother, Chandra Shamsher. 

Much work had been done on Jung Bahadur’s foundations before Chandra 
Shamsher came to power. In foreign policy and military matters Jung 
Bahadur had effected much himself; and in internal administration and 
education the first courses had been laid in his life time by bis youngest 
brother, Dhir Shamsher. When Rana Udip succeeded, Dhir Shamsher 
continued to bear the greater share of the administrative burden, and also 
conducted all Nepal’s foreign affairs. Things slid back somewhat after Dhir 
Shamsher’s death ; but when his sons forced their way to power, Bir Shamsher, 
ably seconded by Chandra, continued the administration on his father’s lines. 
It was thus, to the rule of a country well started on the way to civilization, 
that Chandra Shamsher succeeded. 

In 1883, when education in Nepal was very primitive, Chandra Shamsher, 
who had already proved his military capacity in the suppression of a plot against 
his uncle, had been sent by his father to Calcutta University. There ho 
matriculated, and was beginning to prove his mental capacity when affairs in 
Nepal demanded his recall. He was extremely widely-read, and was more- 
over very highly educated in the broadest possible sense. Realising to tho 
full the value of the best kind of education, he saw that his sons should 
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receive the very best obtainable, and they have consequently all received the 
most remarkable education. 

The army, Chandia Shamsher' s first and greatest love, was organized and 
administered so as to be capable of producing and keeping in distant fields a 
strong striking force, while owing to his tact and sympathy, the recruiting, 
reserve, and pension work in connection with our own Gurkha regiments was 
carried on with the help and full support of officials throughout the country. 
Education was probably the thing that lay next his heart and he and his sons 
and grandsons have all profited to the most remarkable extent by their 
education. The College at Kathmandu is now affiliated to the University of 
Patna, and many Nepalese youths are furnished with the means to graduate 
there, or to attend medical and technical schools in Calcutta. Sati and 
slavery have been abolished, the judicature purified and established on prin- 
ciples suited to the customs of the people, and the administrative machinery 
adjusted to work smoothly and without bureaucratic officiousness. In all 
these reforms Chandra Shamsher always refused to legislate ahead of the 
people's readiness. 

It was, however, in the domain of foreign affairs that Chandra Shamsher 
best displayed the fineness of his intellect. During our troubles with Tibet 
his foresight and statesmanlike qualities were of the greatest value to India ; 
but it was in his direct dealings with us that he was able to follow with the 
greatest success the principles of Jung Bahadur’s policy. It will be remem- 
bered that after the hostility to the British which the irresponsible Queen of 
Rajendra Vikram bad shown, Jung Bahadur conceived the policy of showing 
his friendliness and independence by a free-will offering of Nepalese troops, 
at the end of the second Sikh war, and in the mutiny. His reward svas the 
retrocession of part of the Terai, and the practical acknowledgment of Nepal's 
independence. In the next half century, though in theory this independence 
[of the Kingdom was admitted, in diplomatic practice our treatment of Nepal 
[more nearly approached that accorded to Indian States. 

j Chandra Shamsher’s chance, when it came, was on a larger scale and in 
larger field than J ung Bahadur's. The Sikh war and the mutiny were 
jtlie affairs of the Company ; the Great War was the affair of the British 
'Empire, and as allies of the British Empire Nepalese soldiers fought in every 
j field in three continents. 

As early as August 3rd, 1914, Sir Chandra Shamsher called on the 
British representative and informed him of his readiness to place the whole 
military resources of Nepal at the disposal of the British Government, should 
they be needed. The offer was gratefully accepted, and took the following 
form. Firstly, the loan of a contingent of Nepalese troops ; and secondly, 
assistance rendered in connection with the special recruiting measures 
necessary for the maintenance of the existing Gurkha regiments of the Indian 
army, and the provision of additional battalions. This took the form of 
I conscription ; and what it meant to the man-power of the country only 
I tb se who have been privileged to serve in Gurkha regiments can fully 
f appreciate. During the war no less than 200,000 Gurkhas joined our service, 
and 55,000 of these were enlisted in theTegutar- battalions. The casualties 
sustained on our behalf totalled no less than 20,000 — rather more than the 
strength of the entire Gurkha Brigade before the war. 

The Nepalese troops, to the number of 10,000 left Kathmandu early in 
HUB, under the Inspector-Generalship of General Sir Baber Shamsher, 
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G.B.E., the second son of Maharaja Chandra. Commanding General Sir 
Pad ma Shamsher, the eldest son of the last Prime Minister, was sent in com- 
mand of four regiments which proceeded straight to the North-West Frontier; 
and General Tej Shamsher, another of Sir Chandra's nephews, with two others 
was posted to the United Provinces. In February 1916 a second contingent, 
under the command of the Maharaja's third son, General Sir Kaiser Sham- 
sher, K.B.E., fully officered and equipped as the previous one, was despatched 
to India. Both these contingents were kept at full strength by drafts from 
time to time. Primarily intended for general service in India, and stationed 
for the most part on the North-West Frontier, these Nepalese contingents 
proved of incalculable assistance during their stay in India, where their 
general bearing and discipline elicited universal praise. Several of the 
regiments took part in the Waziristm Campaign of 1917, and distinguished 
themselves by their bravery and steadiness under lire ; the Mahindradal 
Regiment being especially mentioned for its gallantry in assaulting a strong- 
ly held position. 

In addition to these gifts of man-power, Sir Chandra Shamsher made 
many monetary contributions, as well as gifts of machine guns, and quantities 
of the produce of the country. 

In many ways the very antithesis of his great predecessor Sir Chandra 
Shamsher yet challenges comparison with Jung Bahadur. It is perhaps too 
early yet fully to appreciate all that he did for his country ; that lie was how- 
ever the outstanding character of his generation none will deny. His Highness 
Maharaja Sir Chandra Shamsher Jung Bahadur liana received more honours 
and distinctions from us than any other foreign statesman or potentate. Ho 
was an Honorary General in the British Army, Honorary Colonel of the 4th 
Gurkhas, a G.C.B., G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., and G.C.V.O. In addition to these 
he received shortly before his death, the Grand Croix of the Legion of 
Honour ; and besides the Chinese title of Thong4in-pi))ima-kojang-2vang-sgan y 
was a Doctor of Civil Law in the University of Oxford. Sir Chandra was 
supreme, for his complete autocracy had been confirmed in no mistakable 
fashion under the King's red seal t and as unmistakably was it endorsed by 
the love and veneration of the people. He died on the 25th November 1929 
at the age of 66, having administered the Kingdom of Nepal for twenty-eight 
years. 

Sir Chandra left a large family, but in accordance with the Nepalese law 
of succession lie was succeeded by his brother Bhim Shamsher. Sir Bhirn 
Shamsher Jung Bahadur liana held the rank of Honorary Lieutenant 
General in the British Array, and was, like his brother before him, Honorary 
Colonel of the 4th P. W. O. Gurkha Rifles. He was a G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., 
and K.C.V.O., and was also a member of the First Class Chinese Pao Ting 
Order, Yct-tang-Pao’ting-Shun-Chian y and was also awarded the military title 
of Z uh-chuan- sha.ng -chian g . 

Sir Bhim Shamsher held supreme power for only three years, but he 
came to the highest office equipped in a remarkable degree. For over 
twenty-eight years previously he had been Commander-in-Chief and Chief 
Officer of the State administration duiing the rule of his brother, Sir Chandra 
Shamsher. Few rulers can have had an apprenticeship so complete to the 
task they had to discharge : and although Sir Bhim was already an old man 
when he became ruler his period of office, brief though it was, was marked 
by constant consideration for the welfare and advance of his people, and, Lis 
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name will be long remembered. He died on the 1st September 1932, at the 
age of 67, being succeeded by his last surviving brother. 

Sir Joodha Shamsher Jung Bahadur Rana, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.L., the present 
Prime Minister, had already much administrative experience before succeeding 
to his high office, and during the three years of his brother's rule was Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army. He had already carried out a number of 
reforms in the country and was preparing others when the fearful earth- 
quake of the 15th January 1934, which wrought terrible destruction all 
over the Nepal Valley, made it necessary to divert all available public ftitids 
towards repairing the damage. In this disaster the casualties in all Nepal 
amounted to 8,519 dead (3,850 males and 4,669 females). In view of 
the fact that neighbouring Bihar had suffered even greater loss and 
destruction the Maharaja refused help from outside ; and the reconstruction 
work has been carried out with funds raised entirely in Nepal, the greater 
proportion of which has been provided by the Maharaja himself and mem- 
bers of his family. 

In 1934 the Maharaja removed from the Roll of Succession to the Maha- 
raja-Premiership certain descendants of the concubines of Maharajas Bir 
Shamsher and Bhim Shamsher. These had been illegally inserted in the 
roll by their fathers in contravention of the definite rules laid down origi- 
nally by Jung Bahadur ; and there is little doubt that the erasure of their 
names from the Roll of Succession has removed a possible source of friction 
in the future. 

On the 6th April 1934 a Mission headed by Commanding General Sir 
Bahadur Shamsher Jung Bahadur liana, G.B. lib, the eldest surviving son of 
Sir Joodha Shamsher, left Kathmandu in order to invest His Majesty King 
George V with the Nepalese Older of Ojaswi llajanya. At the same time 
the Nepalese Legation was opened in London at 12a, Kensington Palace 
Gardens, and General Bahadur, the first Nepalese Minister, presented his 
credentials at the Court of St. James’s on the l'2th June. With the establish- 
ment of a Nepalese Legation in London the title of the British Envoy in 
Nepal was changed to that t>f 11. B. M. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary, and the first holder of the office presented his credentials to 
His Majesty the Maharajadhiraja on the 20th May.* During the following 
winter, early in 1935, the Maharaja paid a state visit to Delhi where a 
special review’ was held in his honour. Representatives of every Gurkha 
regiment w T ere enabled to be present and were given the opportunity to meet 
their new Honorary Colonel-in-Chief, II is Highness having in 1934 been 
appointed to this distinguished position in each of the ten Gurkha 
Regiments of the Indian Army. 

His Highness Maharaja Joodha Shamsher Jung Bahadurf holds th$ rank 
of Honorary Lieut.- General in the British Army, and in addition to the 
G.C.S.I., and G.C.I.E. has also received the following foreign honours and 
decorations : The Grand Cordon of the Italian Order of St. Maurice and 


* See * The Times *, Leading Article, 28th May 1934. 
t The Maharaja’s full title is as follows 

Lieutenant-General His Highness Ojaswi Rajanya Projjuala Ncpala Tara Ati 
Provala Gorkha Dakshina Bahu Piithuladheesha Sri Sri Sri Jdaharaja Sir 
Joodha Shamsher Jung Bahadur Rana, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., Prime Minister 
and Supreme Commander* in-Chief of Nepal 
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Si. Lazarus : the (Iraiul Cross of the Legion of Honour, ami liu* Grand 
Cordon of the Belgian Order of Leopold. Like his brothers before him 
he too has been honoured, by China, and holds the titles of 1 el -l any- 
Faulting- Shun- Chian, and L u h - 67 / na n-sha ng~ Ch tan g . Finally, as a mark of 
the magnificent sendees rendered by his countrymen, the Sherpas, on the 
successive Mount Everest Expeditions, be lias recently received the honorary 
Fellowship of the Royal Gc< graphical Society as well as honomry Member- 
ship of the Alpine Club. 


A. — The Kings \Vac Sarkdr ) of Nepal. 

Rrabya Sail 

Purandar Sail ........ 

Chatra Sail ......... 

Rama Sah ........ 

Pambar Sah ........ 

Krishna Sail ........ 

Rudva Sah 

Prithwi pati Sah . ■. 

Birbhandra Sah • • • . . • 

Narbhupal Sah 

Prithwi Narayan Sah ...... 

Singha Pratap Sah ........ 

R ana Bahadur Sah ........ 

Girvan Judlia Vikratn Sah . * . 

Rajendra Bir Yikram Sah ..... 

Suvondra Bir Vikvam Sah • • . . • 

Trailokya Bir Yikram Sah ..... 

Prithwi Bir Yikram Sah ..... 

Tribhubana Bir Yikram Sail ..... 


1559-1670 

1170-1005 

1605- 1C0G 

1606- 1033 
1633-1642 
1642-1668 
1658-1669 
1609-17 1G 
d. v. p. 
1716-1742 
1742-1774 
17 74-1777 
1777-1799 
1799-1816 
1816-1847 
1847-1881 
d. v. p. 
1881-1911 
1911- 


13. — The Maharaja-Prime Ministers (Tt 


Sarkdr) of Nepal. 


Gen. Bhim Sen Tliapa, 1800. — Committed suicide in prison in 1839, after 
having been removed from office in 1837. 

Gen. Matbar 'Singh Thapa, 1843. — Assassinated in 1845. 

Gen. Gaggan Singh, 1845. — Assassihated in 1846. 

Gen. Maharaja Jung Bahadur, 1846. — Died in 1877. 

Gen. Maharaja Rana Udip Singh, 1877.— Assasinated in 1885. 

Gen. Maharaja Bir Shamsher, 1885. — Died in 1901. 

Gen. Maharaja Deva Shamsher, 1901. — Removed from office in 1901. Died 
1914 in India. 

Marshal Maharaja Chandra Shamsher, 1901.- — Died on 26th November 1929 
at the age of 66. 

Gen. Maharaja Bhim Shamsher, 1929. — Died on 1st September 1932 at the age 
of 67. 

Gen. Maharaja Joodha Shamsher, 1932. — 


m 


Not<e. — For details of the rules of succession and the law of Royal Descent, see “ Nepal 
Vol. I , Appendix 3. 
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CHAPTER 4. 

The rEorLE or Nepal ; their social organisation ; and an outline op 
their Manners and Customs. 

The term Gurkha should rightly be applied only to the inhabitants of 
the place of that name and their descendants. In course of time, however, 
ithe so-called lighting tribes, the Magars and Gurungs, came also to be known 
under this generic term, and at the present day the word is used to denote 
any of the various tribes living within the confines of the Kingdom of 
Nepal as at present delimited. The word will be so used in this book ; that 
is to say in speaking of, for instance, Gurkha customs, it is to be understood 
tlr.it the particular custom being described is common to all the tribes of 
Nepal, apart from such modifications as may be noted. 

In general appearance Gurkhas are decidedly Mongoloid, and possess 
the high cheek-bones and typical fold covering the inner angle of the eye 
common to that race. Their average height is about 5-ft. 3-in. for adult 
males. Every variety of yellowish brown skin is found, but a well-bred 
Gurkha is almost invariably fair skinned. The hair of the head is usually 
straight and plentiful, and nearly always pure black in colour, but an 
occasional man with slightly wavy or dark brown hair is seen. The face 
and body hair is scanty and it is unusual to see more than a few sparse 
hairs on the upper lip except towards middle age. The hair on the upper 
lip is never removed except upon certain ceremonial occasions, to be described 
later. Razors are not generally used, but the hair on the face and chin 
is removed by pulling out each hair singly by means of a small pair of 
tweezers (< cim(a ). 

The origin of these people is not yet definitely known, but Professor 
R. L. Turner, relying principally upon linguistic evidence, thinks that the 
Mongolians, whose advance down the southern slopes of the Himalaya 
j appears to have taken place at a comparatively late period, may possibly have 
j overlaid an earlier population. 

(< What this (race) was ”, notes 1 , he ie we cannot say with certainty. 
Rut recent researches have shown that in all probability the earlier inhabit- 
ants of north India belonged to the Austro- Asiatic race, or at least spoke 
Austro-Asiatic languages. Some authorities also include in this family 
certain of the many languages of Nepal. It is therefore probable that the 
speakers of these are descendants, however much mingled in blood with the 
subsequent Mongolian invaders, of the original inhabitants whom these in- 
vaders found already in the country ”, 

Gurkhas are grouped into a large number of tribes 2 , the chief of which 
j \ re the following : Thakur ; Clietri ; Gurung ; Magar ; Rai ; Limbu ; 
|Sunwar;and Tamang. The bulk of recruits for the British service are 
(obtained from the Magar and Gurung tribes ; but Rais, Limbus, and a 


1 “ The Gurkhas *\ Ch. 4, page 63. 

* The term tribe is to be interpreted as meaning the largest body of people speaking 
what they themselves regard as one language, or having a common name for themselves, 
ns well as a seme of solidarity which expresses itself in regarding other people as 
strangers* 
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lew Sun wars are enlisted by two out of the ten Gurkha regiments of the 
Iudian Army, and Thakurs and Chetris by one. Large numbers of 
|Tamangs served during the war, but they are not now enlisted in any 
numbers. To the above list must he added the Newars, who comprise the 
bulk of the population of the Nepal Valley. The Newars, owing to the 
geographical position of their valley, which practically prevented them from 
wandering, and to the sanctity with which it was held by both Hindu and 
Buddhist, even for centuries before Christ, have more marked racial cha- 
racteristics than the other tribes. Thee are far more civilized, have a litera- 
ture of their own, and were formerly skilled artisans and craftsmen, as the 
many beautiful buildings and works of art still to be seen in the cities of 
the Valley bear witness. The trade of the country is largely in their hands, 
most of the village shops throughout Nepal being run by Newars. Newars 
are not ordinarily enlisted, but many served during the war and have been 
permitted to remain in the seiviee. 

Writing many years ago of the people of the Nepal Himalaya in general 
the late Brian Hodgson noted : 

“ Character phlegmatic, and slow in intellect and feeling, but good- 
humored, cheerful, and tractable though somewhat impatient of continuous 
toil. Drunkenness and dirtiness are more frequent than in the plains. Crime 
is much rarer, however, and truth more regarded, and the character on the 
whole amiable." 

If this was true of the Gurkha soldier of a hundred years ago it is mod; 
certainly an over-statement at the present day. The average Gurkha in 
our service, properly led and looked after, is no more addicted to drink 
than anyone else ; and when he first conies down for enlistment is truthful 
to a degree. He is a simple soul, clean living, intensely fond of bis mountain 
home, fearless, and brave. lie can be at times extremely independent, 
amounting almost to rudeness, particularly with those who do not speak 
bis language ; but once bis confidence has been obtained bis loyalty and 
devotion are boundless. He is outspoken on all occasions, and knows not 
the flattery so much practised in the East. 

With the exception of certain tribes nearly all Gurkhas are bi-lingual. 
In addition to their tribal languages, which belong to the group known 
as Tibeto-Burman 1 , they speak Nepali, which is the lincfua franca of the 
country, with varying degrees of efficiency. Nepali belongs to the 
Indo-Aryan family of languages, “and like most of the other languages of 
Northern India ”, notes Turner 2 , “ and of certain outlying parts, it is 
derived from a form of speech, of which our earliest document is the ^ gveda . 
This language, or group of closely related dialects, which it is convenient 
to call Sanskrit (a name more strictly speaking proper to the form in which 
it was later stereotyped and employed for more than a thousand years as 
the chief literary medium of the whole of India), was brought into the sub- 
continent by the Aryans, probably during tho latter half of the second 
millennium B. C. But, “ whereas ”, he continues, “the derivation of 
Nepali from Sanskrit cannot be in dispute, its exact position within the 
Indo-Aryan family is more open to discussion. With which of the modern 
Indo-Aryan languages is Nepali most closely allied ? Indisputablv its 

1 See Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. 3, Part 1, which gives specimens and an outline 
grammar of all these languages. 

2 Introduction to his “ Nepali Dictionary 

I — 14 i> 
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nearest relative is its western neighbour Kumaoni, a group of dialects spoken 
in the British Indian District of Kumaon. And in fact all the Indo-Aryan 
languages along the Southern face of the Himalayas have certain features 
in common. This is intelligible if these languages were carried into their 
present habitats by the migration of the Khasl (Sanskrit Khasa) from their 
earlier homes in the North-West ”. 

Nepali is now the chief language of literature, administration and 
general intercourse throughout the country, but it is not uncommon to 
find people, particularly Gurungs from the high-lying and more inacces- 
sible parts of the country, whose knowledge of the language is very im- 
perfect. 

At one time Buddhism was undoubtedly the predominant religion of 
Nepal, but at the present day the great majority of the people profess the 
JJindu faith, although they cannot he considered as very strict followers of 
it. It is said that Buddha once visited the Nepal Valley and found that 
the fundamental principles of his teaching had already been introduced 
amongst the Newars. Of this visit there is no shred of evidence, but it is 
known as a historical fact that Buddhism flourished in Nepal some 300 years 
before Christ. It is still the faith of many Newars but is being fast 
replaced by orthodox Hinduism, Buddhism, so far as it still exists at the 
present time, has naturally been much modified by the adoption of many 
Hindu doctrines and practices, which have been introduced into the country 
by outside influence. As would he expected, the religion of those tribes 
who inhabit the northern and north-eastern parts of the country is but 
little removed from the Lamaistic Buddhism of present-day Tibet, although 
oven these people when questioned nowadays call themselves Hindus. 

“ In Tibet”, notes Sir Charles Eliot 1 2 , Indian Buddhism passed into th e 
hands of a vigorous national priesthood and was not exposed to the assimila" 
tive influence of Hinduism. In Nepal it had not the same defence. It pro- 
bably existed there since the time of Anoka and underwent the same phase of 
decay and corruption as in Bengal. But whereas the last great monasteries in 
Bengal were shattered by the Mahomedan invasion of 1193, the secluded 
valley of Nepal was protected against such violence and Buddhism continued 
to exist there iu name. It has preserved a good deal of Sanskrit Buddhist 
literature but has become little more than a sect of Hinduism,” 

The ruling family of Nepal are strict Hindus, and for this reason the 
faith is steadily gaining ground. The caste system, which only exists in a 
very loose and ill-defined form at present, would appear to be foreign to the 
social organization of the tribes, but if the present political seclusion of the 
country is maintained it appears not impossible that it will tend to grow 
stronger in Nepal as it weakens in India, a startling reversal of the conditions 
of a hundred years ago, when the ceremonial excesses of the c Barbarians * of 
Nepal were looked upon with horror by the orthodox Hindus of the plains. 

1 Nepali, officially and preferably now so-called, is also known as Parbatiya, Gurkhali, 
and Khaskura, literally ‘The language of the Khas.’ The Khas appear to have been a 
mountain tribe inhabiting the Himalayas who adopted and subsequently extended the 
language of the Aryan conquerors. The popular derivation of the word khas, as meaning 
' The degraded * from the Nepali Khasnu , to fall, is probably an invention on the part ex 
the Brahmans, and is without foundation. 

14 Hinduism and Buddhism*’, Volume I, page xxviii, See also “ The Religion of Tibet*, 
by Sir Charles Bell, London 1931. 
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Every Gurkha tribe is composed of a number of Clans 1 . Of these clans 
some are exogamous 2 , others not, as will be noticed in the later chapters 
devoted to ench tribe. The Clans {thar) are themselves again composed of a 
number of smaller groups technically known as Kindreds ( gotra ) 3 . These kind- 
reds are in every case strictly exogamous, that is to say, in no case may a mail 
marry a woman of the same kindred as his own. All Gurkhas are unanimous 
in regarding others of their own kindred as related genealogically, even 
though they be complete strangers, and however easy may he their marriage 
relations in many other ways, they would, in no circumstances whatsoever, 
contract any sort of alliance with a woman of their own kindred, as this is 
regarded as incest (har phora). After marriage a woman is considered to 
have become a member of her husband's kindred. 

Kinship terms are complicated, very many in number, and their use varies 
amongst the tribes. It is essential to have a detailed knowledge of them, how- 
ever, if one would properly understand the organization of the Gurkha family. 
No useful purpose would be served by burdening the text with a large number 
of technical terms, and the reader is referred to the Relationship Table in 
Appendix 1, in which the complete kinship system is shown and explained. 

Inter-tribal marriages cannot, strictly speaking, take place, except bet ween 
the Rai and Limbu tribes, but cases do occasionally occur where a G uriing, 
for instance, has married a Magar woman, and so on. In cases such as these 
a certain social stigma attaches to the woman who, after contracting such an 
alliance, can no longer eat with her own relations. The children of an inter- 
tribal marriage, however, have the full status of the father's tribe and clan. 
Cases’ occasionally occur of a childless couple adopting an orphan of some 
other tribe. This if. only done in the case of vevy small children, and the 
adopted child is accepted by the community as being of the father's f ri be, 
clan, and kindred. There is no ceremony in connection with adoption. 

All Gurkhas may contract what is known as a mit relationship with any 
friends of whom they are particularly fond. The meaning of the word mit is 
friend, and to make a mit relationship may be compared with tho custom of 
“ blood brotherhood " practised in other parts of the world. Tho relationship 
may be contracted between men of d i liferent tribes, but not between persons 
already related to one another. Once contracted, tho new relationship consti- 
tutes a ban on marriage; a man could not marry, for instance, the sister of 
his mit, however eligible she might have been before the two men became mit 
to one another. There is a brief ceremony in connection with mitf-ship, the 
essential part of which consists of an exchange of presents, tokens, or coins. 


1 “The Clan", writes ,T. IT. Driberg, “is often described as a division of a tribe, but 
that is not a very good way of putting it. Such a definition implies that there is an entity 
called the tribe which is divisible into a number of clans, whereas exactly the reverse is the 
truth'. The family grows into the clan, and only later do a number of clans combine into 
^he unity known as a tribe/' *' At home with the Savago' . London 1032. 

2 Exogamy is the rule prohibiting the marriage of an individual to any person belong- 
ing to the same social or local group as himself. This social group is usually the Clan. 
Endogamy is the rule which prohibits a person from marrying outside his social clan, e.g., 
as with the caste system in India. 

3 A Kindred is a group of persons who acknowledge their descent, genealogically or by 
adoption, from one family, whether through their fathers or their mothers. Although the 
word gotra is generally understood, the following terms are also in use to denote kindred. 
JZ&iran or pat; generally throughout Western and Central Nepal, and by the Sunwars in 
the Eaftt : Pdckd, by Kais, and Swung, by Limbus ; Kipat, by Tamaugs. 

n 2 
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In old?n Jays the husband of a woman who had committed adultery was 
expected to cut down the seducer with a khukri the first time he encountered 
him. Maharaja Jung Bahadur however placed restrictions on this custom as 
it was found open to much abuse. As a result of his reforms the culprit was 
arrested, and after his guilt had been proven, the injured husband was allowed 
to cut him down in public, the victim being allowed a chance of escaping, for 
which purpose he was given a start of a few yards. The adulterer could still, 
however, save his life, with loss of caste, by pas ing under the lifted leg of 
the husband, who spat upon him as he did so. This, however, was considered 
so ignominious a proceeding as to make death seem infinitely preferable. The 
woman could save her paramour if she insisted that he was not the first man 
with whom she had gone astray. Although iu theory these methods still hold 
good, in actual practice now-a-days such cases are usually settled in the 
Courts, the husband being awarded such compensation ( juri khat ) as the 
Court may decide. In cases of adultery in our Gurkha regiments the amount 
of jdri khat is assessed by a committee of Gurkha officers. It -is usual in 
such cases for any gold or other ornaments which the wife may have been 
given at the time of her marriage to be returned to the husband. 

On the occasion of the birth of a child rejoicing takes place for eleven 
days, and no one except the near relati ves may eat or drink with the father for 
ten days. At the end of this period a Brahman is summoned in order that he 
may carry out the necessary purification (cokhimi). At this lime friends are 
feasted and alms distributed. The ceremony is identical in the case of both 
hoys and girls ; but the birth of the former, particularly in the case of the 
first-born, is hailed with joy as only a son can properly carry out the funeral 
rites (kirii/a) of the parents. It is usual in all Gurkha regiments to grant 
eleven days Hue leave on the birth of a child in Cantonments, 

Children's names are selected by a Brahman, or other tribal priest, on the 
eleventh day after birth. The ceremony is known as N war an , and the name 
is selected as a result of consulting the child's horoscope. Usually only the 
initial letter is selected by the priest and the parents have thus a certain choice 
in the determination of the actual name. An exception to this practice, how- 
ever, sometimes takes place when parents have been unlucky in losing previous 
children. In order to ward off evil spirits and disease a Kami or Sarki will 
be called in at birth in order to fix a metal or leather bracelet on the baby's 
wrist. When this is done the child is invariably given the caste of the man 
employed as its personal name ; thus it is quite common to meet a man 
whose name is Sarki or Kami Gurung. Another practice sometimes per- 
formed at birth for reasons similar to the above is to make a pretence of 
feeding the newly-born child with lice or other grain. If this is done the 
child is given the name of Jut he. 

Boys up to the age of six months, and girls up to five months are suckled, 
but it is not unusual for mothers to suckle their children, on occasions, for 
many years after these ages. When the child is weaned a feast is given. 
Every friend and relation present is supposed to feed the child with grain, 
but this is only a formality, each guest merely pi n ing a single grain in the 
child's mouth. This ceremony is known as Bhit khutedi. When it is per- 
formed in Cantonments permission is usually given to keep lights burning in 
quarters all night, but no line leave need be granted for it. 

Betrothals ( Magni ) can take place at any ago after five years. When 
a marriage has been agreed upon the boy’s parents give the girl a gold ring 
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(Sahi mudti) as a sign of betrothal. Marriages can take place at any time 
after the age of seven, but now-a-days the normal time, except in the case of 
Brahmans and Chetris who marry very young, seems to be between sixteen 
and eighteen years for boys, and between thirteen and sixteen years for girls. 
It is usual for a girl to remain with her own relations for some yeais after 
marriage, but this seems to be dependent on her age at the time. In Nepal, 
although marriages can and sometimes do take place at very early ages, the 
system is not comparable in any way with the chikl-marriage of India, as 
the contracting parties do not live together until they are both fully grown 
up. 

If a boy, without being engaged to her, falls in love with a girl whom 
he meets, and runs away and marries her, he and his bride cannot approach 
the girl's father until summoned by him. If the father-in-law wishes to 
acknowledge the union he sends word to tell the boy that he may present 
himself with his wife at a certain time. Upon their arrival the father-in-law 
paints a spot on their foreheads with a mixture of rice and dahi ( Tikd, lit. 
caste mark) and then the boy and girl make submission by bending down 
and saluting him ( Dhbk dinu). 

Amongst J3r ah mans, Chetris, Magars, and many of the Eastern tribes 
it is customary for marriages (6yd/id) to be performed by Brahmans, and the 
affair is conducted in mi:ch the same way as the ordinary Hindu marriage, 
in India. 1 There is no legal limit to the number of wives a man may have 
but the performance of the byalia ceremony in the case of subsequent ones 
is optional. Monogamous marringe is usual but many men seem to have 
two wives ; and one of my informants knew of an authentic, case of a 
man of the Kami caste who had seventeen. It appears that it is unusual 
to carry out the byaha ceremony with other than the first wife; and in 
cases where it is not performed the woman is known as lyate . This term 
is also employed to denote a marriage which has been performed 
without the consent of the parents. It is further used of a girl who is 
living for the time being with a man, and also for a widow who is 
forming part of some man's household. In the case of marriages without 
the parent's consent it is usual to perform only that part of the marriage cere- 
mony known a9 szdkur halnu, Qr sprinkling of red lead along the parting of 
the girl's hair, and lyate marriages of this kind can later be legalized by the 
performance of the full byaha ceremony should the parents later relent. A 
lyate wife, on the death of her husband, gets a smaller share of the estate 
than does the byahate. This and kindred matters are regulated by the Nepal 
Ain, the legal Code of the country first introduced and adapted from the 
Hindu S'dstra in the time of Jung Bahadur. 

Widows canot remarry by the byaha ceremony. 'It is, however, not 
unusual for them to live with some man as his lyate wife. The practice is 
tantamount to marriage and is so regarded for the purpose of deciding 
pension claims, and so on. Widowers may marry again. 

In connection with marriage one curious custom may be briefly noted 
here as it is common to all the tribes of Nepal. 2 A man must take particular 
care never to touch, not even the clothes in passing, the wives of his younger 
brothers (bnwdri). Should he inadvertently do so both he and his buwari 

1 See “ The Gurkhas " Ch. 10 for a description of a Gurkha wedding. 

2 The custom of avoiding the wives of younger brothers is also carried oat throughout 
Garhwal, but I do not know if it is common all over India. 
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must drink sun pani, or water in which some gold ornament has been either 
boiled or clipped. There is no ceremony in connection with either the pre- 
paration or drinking of sun pani, but it is usually prepared by some third 
person. It is the idea underlying this custom that has given the names 
Jethaju and Buwdri to the two isolated peaks of Mdchd Puckar ; for as a 
man should avoid his buwari so are the peaks of the ‘ Fish-tailed 9 mountain 
eternally separated.! 

After marriage a divorce can be obtained by going through a ceremony 
known as Sin/co pdhrd . It is usual for a village Banco y at , or council of 
elders, to decide how the property is to be disposed of and also to award 
damages where necessary. In cases of divorce by mutual desire and where 
there is no third person in the case the property is usually divided equally 
between man and wife. A man may re-marry after divorce, but the woman 
can only contract a lyate alliance. 

In Nepal 1 lie priestly functions carried out on behalf of Thakurs, 
Chetiis, Magars and Sunwars by Brahmans are, in the case of cdr-Jdt 
Gurungs performed by Lamas, and in the case of sora-Jdt Gurungs by 
Giabrings. Amongst Limbus and Rais these duties are carried out by 
Phedangnias, but Biahrna 1 ns are also occasionally called upon. It should be 
noted, however, that any of the ceremonies of ail the tribes may if 
necessary be carried out by Brahmans; but it is doubtful if any Brahman 
would consent to perform some of the ceremonies, the Gurung Irgknn for 
instance. No ceremony, whether that of marriage, burial, or naming of 
children, is performed until the family priest has determined the propitious 
moment by means of consulting the horoscope, and much stress is laid upon 
the importance of this matter. 

Cow-killing and murder were formerly punished with death ; other acts 
of violence by imprisonment and fines. Jn 1 1)31, however, the late Prime 
Minister, Maharaja Sir Bhim Shamsher, decreed the tentative abolition of 
capital punishment throughout the country, except for cases in connection with 
certain breaches of military law and high treason, for a period of five years. 
The continuance of the decree is dependent upon there being no increase of 
homicidal crime. It is interesting to note that this abrogation of capital 
punishment has, incidentally, the effect of removing the anomaly of a dis- 
crimination in favour of Brahmans and women, to whom the death sentence 
oould formerly not he given, even in cases of proven murder. On conviction, 
however, a Brahman was adjudged ipso facto to have lost his caste. 

Prisoners are used in Nepal for all public works. They get no pay and 
are merely fed and clothed. They usually have a light steel wire band 
fastened to each leg as a means of recognition. They can often be 6eeo in 
Kathmandu working in the streets with apparently no" one iu charge of them. 
They are expected to return to prison of their own accord, and strange to say, 
apparently do so. 

If a low-caste person pretends to belong to a higher one, and particular- 
ly if he induces one of a caste higher than his own to take food or water, or 
to indulge in sexual intercourse with him, he renders himself liable to a heavy 
fine, or imprisonment, or his property may even be confiscated. The victim 
of the deception can be re-admitted to all the privileges of caste upon the pay- 
mcut of certain fees and the performance of purification ceremonies. 

^ The same idea underlies the meaning of the Nepali word for the sensitive plant, *.e., 
Buwdri Jar. 
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All Gurkhas ou returning to their country from military service outside 
it are supposed to pay a fee of three Nepali rupees in order to obtain back all 
the rights and privileges of caste which they may inadvertently have for- 
feited. This fee, formerly paid to the village Mukhiya, is now collected at 
the men's respective Addas, and a formal receipt given. Service in Burma 
is included in the above and does not require the performance of any addi- 
tional rite. The services rendered by Gurkhas in the various overseas theatres 
during the Great War necessitated the performance of special rites ( pani 
patiya) before the men could return to their homes with all the privileges of 
caste. In order that this might be carried out with the minimum of in- 
convenience to the m n themselves the late Maharaja Sir Chandra Shamsher 
arranged that a representative of f lie Jtaj Guru should he stationed in Dehra 
iDun, to which place all men were sent prior to proceeding to their homes on.) 
Heave. $ 

Until recently slavery was one of the characteristic institutions of Nepal ."i 
Although differing in form to an extent that admitted no comparison with* 
that which prevailed in other countries in bygone days, the fact remains that 
the system did exist, and Sir Chandra Shamsher never relaxed his unceasing 
efforts to abolish an institution which was undoubtedly open to many abuses. 
It is of interest briefly to examine the system as it formerly existed, as the 
institution was one which was bound up with the social organization of many 
of the people. 

Slaves were of two kinds : the first, known as Banda , were persons who 
had become hopelessly indebted, or who. were compelled by urgent necessity 
to raise large sums of money. The banda would enter into a legal contract 
to work solely for his creditor until his debt was paid off : the second, known 
as Karmro i could be roughly grouped into three classes according to the 
attitude of their owners. Firstly, there were those who found themselves 
the possessors of slaves as a result of inheriting large estates, of which the 
kamaros formed part and parcel. Secondly, came those owners who main- 
tained slaves purely for labour. Living chiefly in isolated parts of the 
country and depending entirely upon their slavos for labour, this class looked 
upon the abolition of the system with apprehension. The third and last 
class consisted of those who maintained slaves for the sole purpose of carrying 
on a nefarious trade in human beings. With the exception of this Inst 
class, fortunately few in number, the treatment of slaves, in accordance with 
ancient statutes, bad always been humane, and the cruelty and oppression 
existing in other countries in which slavery has been prevalent was never 
evident to any great extent in Nepal. 

According to the returns specially prepared the number of slave owners 
in Nepal was 15,719, and those held in slavery 51,419, a proportion of 

# roughly 1 per cent, of the entire population of the. country. The abolition 

* of the system was announced on the 28th November l'J24. The owners of 
slaves were paid a statutory price for each slave whose claim had been fully 
established, and the slaves themselves, after receiving their freedom, were 
apprenticed to their former owners for a period of seven years. During this 
period they had to work for them, and in return were provided with food and 
clothing, the object of this arrangement being to accustom the formor slaves 
gradually to the new order of things. It was also hoped that the freed 
slaves would eventually settle down as ordinary hired labourers in the 


1 See “ Speech on the liberation of Slaves” by H. H. Sir Chandra Shamsher. 1923. 
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localities where they had previously been living in slavery, hut how far this 
has actually happened is not at present known. 

All slaves freed under the terms of the Decree have been formed into a 
new tribe to which the name §iva Bhakti has been given. Siva Bhaktis can 
only marry amongst themselves or with Magar Ghartis : but it seems 
doubtful if any Gharti would accept marriage with them at present. They 
should on no account be enlisted. 

Although slavery has now been definitely abolished in Nepal there still 
exists a kind of forced labour, which is divided into three classes known 
respectively as liegari , Jhdrd , and Beflti. Of these, the first two are in force 
in order to supply official requirements for the 8tate. Begari applies solely 
to questions of transportation which, owing to the almost complete absence 
of roads passable by wheeled traffic, must be performed by porters. This form 
of labour is impressed on such occasions as the tour of a Governor or other 
important official, for the transport of whose baggage large numbers of men 
may be required. Jhara is confined entirety to such labour as may be re- 
quired in connection with the building of bridges and roads and for public 
works in general. It may be enforced for a period of several days and in 
some cases may even extend to a month. Gurkha Officers of the twenty 
regular battalions of the Indian army are exempted 1 from both the above 
forms of enforced labour both whilst on furlough in their homes and on final 
retirement. 


The last form of forced labour is known as Bethi. It consists in the 
carrying out of work, of a purely private nature, for the headman of the 
village, such as thatching of roofs, or working in his fields, and constitutes a 
part of liis Government remuneration. Everyone is liable to do one day's 
bethi labour in each year but exemption can he obtained upon payment to 
the Mukhiya of the sum of four annas. It should be noted that exemptions 
to all three kinds of forced labour do not apply at any time when the 
country may be in a slate of war. 

The following are the usual festivals observed by Gurkhas. The table 
also shows the leave allowed for observing the festivals in cantonments : — 


Basnnta Panrhami . . 

Siva Rdtri • 

Jloli ...... 

8 die an Sahkrdnti • . 

Rikhi Taifani • . • 

Janamastami . 

Dasahard (or Damt) . 

Ditcdli . • . . • 

Mdghe SaiiTcrdnii • • 


. 1 day. 

. 1 day. 

. 8 diys. 

. 1 day. 

. 1 day. 

. 1 day. 

• 10 days. 
. 4 days. 

. 1 day. 


The Dasahara, which commemorates the victory of the goddess Durga, 
is the most important Gurkha festival. It usually takes place early in 


1 Passes of exemption are Issned to officers on final retirement by the Nepal Government 
to wnom application should bo made thrmgh the British Minister at least three months 
before the officer loaves for his home. It should be pvticularly noted that the passes are 
given only to officers of the twenty regular battalions of the Indian Army. 
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October, according to the phase of the moon, and lasts for ten days. The 
first six days are not of great importance from the Gurkha point of view, 
and the time is spent mostly in singing and dancing. On the first day of 
the Dasahara the officiating Brahmans sow barley at the spot where they 
worship, and sprinkle it daily with sacred water ; but it is the last four days 
of the festival, known respectively as Phul pati 9 As (ami, Naumi , and 
Dafamiy or { ikd , which are considered the most important. In Kathmandu 
Phul pati is celebrated by means or a review of the whole of the garrison 
in the capital by the King, but it is not until the eighth day, or Astmati, 
that the actual sacrificial ceremony commences. On this occasion buffaloes 
and goats are sacrificed by means of decapitation with a khukri, the number 
thus offered to the goddess Durga being solely dependent upon the means 
of those making the sacrifice. The decapitation of a fully-grown buffalo 
with one stroke of the khukri is a feat demanding no ordinary skill, and 
the successful performance of this operation invariably wins the applause 
of the onlookers. The conclusion of the Dasahara is marked by the pulling 
up of the young shoots of barley which were planted on the first day. This 
is carried out by the Brahmans who distribute small bunches of it in return 
for the gifts which are on this occasion invariably offered to them. Owing 
to the expense involved the Astami sacrifices are not carried out in every 
village throughout Nepal, but the festival is always celebrated at the head- 
quarters of each Thum, whither the surrounding villagers congregate for 
the occasion. It frequently happens that recruits, pension claimants, and 
so on, do not appear to know the name of the District in which their 
village is situated. In cases such as this they should be asked where they 
celebrate the Dasahara, and the answer is nearly always the name of the 
required Thum. 

The Diwali festival takes place twenty days after the conclusion the 
Dasahara. It is held in honour of Laksmi, the goddess of weaith md 
prosperity, and the consort of Visnu. The Diwali is looked upon as the 
great opportunity of the year for gambling in public. Throughout Nepal 
gambling, normally forbidden, is allowed to take place without let or 
hindrance during the Diwali, and the Gurkha, born gambler as he is, takes 
full advantage of the opportunity thus offered to indulge in one of his 
favourite pastimes. It is usual to allow gambling in cantonments during 
the course of this festival. 

There is no limit to which a Gurkha will not go when in gambling mood, 
and many are the stories told concerning the curious stakes for which on 
occasion they have been known to play. It is stated, for instance, that men 
have staked their wives on a throw of the dice ; and one man is said even to 
have cut off his left hand and placed it under a cloth as a stake. On finding 
himself the winner it is related that he demanded his opponent's hand, or 
the refund of the money he had previously lost. 

Each of the days of the Diwali is dedicated to the worship of some person 
or animal. There appears to be some variation in the objects of veneration, 
but generally speaking a day is devoted to the worship of each of the follow- 
ing : the crow ; the dog ; the cow ; the bull ; and the brother. Of these, 
only the last three appear to be worshipped throughout Nepal. .On the last 
day of Diwali sisters regard their brothers in the light of deities, and the 
occasion is marked by the placing by the sister of a ceremonial caste mark 
upon her brothers' forehead. Houses are illuminated nightly throughout 
Diwali. The object of this is said to be to commemorate the victory of 
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Visnu over the hitherto invincible giant Narakasur. Visna entered his city 
very early in the morning and the people were so overjoyed at hearing the 
news that they illuminated the houses to celebrate the occasion ; and for this 
reason the Diwali is sometimes called ( The Festival of Illuminations \ 

The remaining major festival celebrated throughout Nepal is the Holi. 
This is held in honour of Krishna, and takes place eight days before the full 
rnoon of the month of Phagun, early in March. On this occasion a wooden 
post, or pine tree, decorated with red and white streamers is erected in some 
public place. On the last day of the festival this is burnt with much cere- 
mony, and the rite is said to represent the burning of the body of the old 
year. During the Holi it is usual for men to perambulate the streets armed 
with a bag of bright red powder, known as golal y with which passers-by are 
plentifully bombarded. No regard is paid to the damaging of clothes, which 
towards the end of the festival exhibit traces of their active participation 
in it. 

Gurkhas, in common with most other Mongolians, are exceedingly supersti- 
tious. The most ordinary occurrences of everyday life are referred by them to 
supernatural agency, and frequently to the malevolent action of some 
particular demon. Outbreaks of any epidemic disease such as cholera are 
invariably regarded as malign visitations, and all Gurkhas believe in the 
existence of ghosts, or bhnt, as they call them. These last give rise to many 
curious little practices in cantonments, and are usually the cause of men 
avoiding certain places, except in company, after dark- 

In March 1889 a Gurkha woman died of cholera in the recruiting 
Depot at Gorakhpur. Every Gurkha Officer, Non-Commissioned Officer, and 
man at the depot at once subscribed, and with the proceeds three goats, three 
fowls, four pigeons, and food of sorts were purchased. One goat and the 
four pigeons were let loose, and the food was thrown away in the name of 
Devi : the remaining animals were sacrificed to her, divided, and then eaten 
up. Before killing the animals the men all prayed together. u Oh Mother 
Devi, we kill these beasts in thy name; do thou in return keep away all sick- 
ness from us ”, As no fresh cases occurred, although cholera was still pre- 
valent in the district, all the men were more firmly convinced than ever that 
this was entirely due to the sacrifice they had carried out. 

During the month of Kartik it is considered unlucky to use the word sap 
for a snake. During this period the creature should be referred to as 
ghasitrne literally ‘ the creeping one'. The object of this practice is the hope 
that by not mentioning the creature’s proper name it wilt not appear. The 
period is, of course, one at which snakes are particularly in evidence. There 
are many other customs of a similar nature, and the underlying idea is 
nearly always a like one. 

With the exception of Brahmans and Chetris, Gurkhas make very- little 
fuss about their food. They will, at any rate before marriage, eat any kind 
of food together except dal and rice, and will often not bother even about 
this. The fighting tribes, Magar, Gurung, etc., will naturally not eat in 
company with men of the menial classes such, for instance, as Kamis, Lohars, 
and so on. In Nepal Chetris need only remove their caps and shoes in order 
to cook and eat their food, but in cantonments they are inclined to be a little 
more particular. The remaining tribes need not remove any clothing in 
order to cook and eat, nor need they take off their boots or shoes. There is 
no objection to officers entering the men’s cook houses or approaching the 
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men whilst eating their food. Cases have been known to occur, particularly 
when ‘ Line-boy 'influence is strong in a battalion, of men refusing to 
touch their food as an officer has entered the cook house whilst it was being 
prepared. Cases of this nature should be dealt with severely, as from the 
point of view of the men's caste there is no justification for such an attitude. 
Thakurs who have not adopted the thread, which is optional before marriage, 
will eat anything in common with the other tribes. All tribes will drink 
water from the same vessel, which they prefer should be made of goat-skin 
although this is not absolutely necessary. 

Rice forms the staple diet of the Gurklia* when they can obtain it; but 
in view of the fact that it is not 'every wEere procurable in the hills dwellers 
in the higher parts have to content themselves with Indian corn, buckwheat, 
and millet, from which they make a rough kind oE bread, and also a type of 
porridge known as (fkero . They will eat most kinds of meat except cows and 
female goats, and are particularly fond o£ all sorts of game. To this rule 
there are a few minor exceptions. The Ghales, for instance, will not touch 
chicken or hare, while certain of the Rai clans do not eat goat's flesh. With 
the exception of Brahmans, Thakurs, Chetris, and Magars, all Gurkhas eat 
buffalo in their own homes, and it is looked upon as the usual dish for all big 
ceremonial occasions. After they have been in a regiment for some time 
Gurkhas will sometime deny this, but of the many recruits of all tribes whom 
I have questioned none ever made any attempt to conceal the practice. In the 
matter of what they drink, Gurkhas, excepting the Brahman of course, have 
no scruple whatever and have no hesitation in sampling any kind of 
European stimulant. In their own homes they brew a kind of beer made 
from fermented rice, millet, or Indian corn, known as jrfr, of which they are 
very fond ; the manufacture of this beverage is not permitted in cantonments 
except with special permission All Gurkhas will drink the ordinary 
commissariat rum such as is sold in the regimental canteens, and are also fond 
of beer when it can be obtained at a reasonable price. Most regiments do not 
allow their recruits to touch ruin now-a-days, and it is not uncommon for men 
thus brought up to continue as teetotallers. 

u These highland soldiers/' wrote Brian Ilodson in 1832, f 'who despatch 
their meal in half an hour, and satisfy the oeriinonial law by merely washing 
the hands and face and taking off their turbans before cooking, laugh at the 
pharisaioal rigour of the Sipahis, who must bathe from head to foot, and 
make puja ere they can begin to dress their dinners, must eat nearly naked 
in the coldest weather, and cannot be in marching trim agaiu in less than 
three hours. 

“ In war the former readily carry several day's provisions ot> their backs ; 
the latter would deem such an act intolerably degrading. The former see in 
foreign service nothing but the prospect of glory and spoil : the latter can 
discover in it nothing but pollution and peril from unclean men and terrible 
wizards, goblins, and evil spirits. In masses the former have all that 
indomitable confidence, each in all, which grows out of national integrity 
and success : the latter can have no idea of this sentiment, which yet 
maintains the union and resolution of multitudes in peril better than all other 
human bonds whatsoever, and once thoroughly acquired, it is by no means 
inseparable from service under the national standard. 

“ In my humble opinion, they are by far the best soldiers in Asia ; and 
if they were made participators of our renown in arms I conceive that their 
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gallant spirit, emphatic contempt of madhesias (people residing in the plains) 
and unadulterated military habits, might be relied on for fidelity ; and that 
our good and regular pay and noble pension establishment would serve 
perfectly to counterpoise the influence of nationality, so far as that could 
injuriously affect us.” 

The national dress of the upper classes of Nepal is as follows : — 

A double breasted garment known as caubandi , fitting tight over the 
waist, and fastened inside and outside at the shoulders, and at the 
waist, by tapes. The caubandi is often made of a double layer of 
thin shiny cloth padded with cotton wool and forms a warm and 
comfortable coat : loose trousers of the same material as the coat : 
a long length of thin white cloth wound round the waist : the 
distinctive Nepali cap, high on one side, low on the other : and 
Nepali, or now-a-days more often European, shoes. A tweed coat 
of European cut and pattern is often worn over the caubandi. 

The dress of the country people, such as we enlist in our regiments, 
varies greatly in minor details from place to place, but in general it is as 
follows : — 

A laiianti , or loin cloth, worn suspended from a cord round the waist : 
a pafukd, or thin piece of cloth wound round and round the waist 
without being folded, into which the khukri is tucked, and which, 
coming down to just above the knees, may be likened to a kind 
of thin kilt : a cotton waistcoat, usually of thin black cotton 
material, of European design, and often with Indian four-anna 
pieces as buttons : under the waistcoat a double-breasted garment 
of country homespun material similar to the caubandi described 
above but only reaching down to the waist. The Nepali cap, 
usually white or black in colour : and finally, stout Nepali shoes 
fastened with strips of raw hide. These last aro not often worn 
as the people usually go about barefooted. In addition to the 
above, Gurungs, and some of the other high-living tribes wear a 
thick rough homespun sheet known as khadi , or ainti bhdnro . 
This is worn over the top part of the body, knotted about the 
centre of the chest in such a way as to leave the arms bare, and 
to form a large bag in the small of the back, in which various 
odds and ends are carried. The khadi is never worn in Eastern 
Nepal and constitutes one of the many small points in which 
dress varies from district to district. Limbus, Rais, and other 
Eastern tribes do not wear the jmtuka described above, but wear 
in its place loose-fitting trousers of homespun cloth which they 
call suruwdL This may be due to the fact that for the most part 
they live in a colder climate and accordingly require more pro- 
tection for the legs. Necklaces, often of bright red beads and 
imported from India, are popular, as also are plain gold ear rings, 
but as with dress the custom of wearing ear rings differs from 
place to place, the men of Gulmi, for instance, although having 
the ears pierced soon after birth as is usual throughout Nepal, 
never wear them. Most young men wear heavy plain silver or 
gilt bracelets on both wrists. 
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Women's dress consists of the following in general 

A bodice, known as colo : a skirt, called either phariyi, or ynniu, 
formed of many thicknesses of cloth wound round the waist : a 
shawl or veil worn over the head, but leaving the face uncovered. 
This is known as majetro , and is usually of some brightly-coloured 
material and often with a sprigged design. Jewellery, in add- 
tion to serving as ornaments for the women, ha3 also a muv;h more 
practical value as it is usual to expend the family savings upou it. 
It consists in the main of the following : — 

Large gold ear rings, called kdna ko sun : bracelets, known as bdlo : 
Anklets, either curi or kalli : nose ring, known as buldki : and 
necklaces of various types, prominent amongst them being one 
known as Ulan ’, a heavy ornament composed of alternate reels 
of gilt and coloured thread. The wearing of the bulaki, or 
nose ring, is not universal : in particular, Gurung women of 
certain parts never wear it. 

The national weapon of the Gurkhas is the khukri, a short heavy knife 
with a broad and very curved blade averaging about twenty inches in length. 
It is sheathed in a stiffened leather scabbard, and in Nepal is worn tucked 
into the waist cloth. In uniform it is worn in a frog attached to the waistbelt. 
The uses to which the khukri is put are many and various. By frequent 
practice from their early youth upwards Gurkhas become remarkably prolicient 
in its use, and competitions are frequently held in which the competitors 
display their skill in slicing brandies of trees, and in other feats demanding 
a strong arm and a clear eye. The khukri is primal ily a general utility 
weapon, and the many fantastic stories concerning its use ia war which are 
heard from time to time are mostly quite without foundation. In this con- 
nection it may he noted that the khukri is never used as a throwing weapon. 

The majority of men on retirement or pension usually endeavour to take 
homQ some form of fire-arm with them. This is usually a muzzle-loader on 
account of the difficulty of obtaining cartridges for any other sort of gun 1 . 

Gurkhas delight in all manly sports and are particularly keen on fishing 
and shooting. They amuse themselves in this way in their leisure hours, and 
are also keen on putting the shot and any game played by Europeans. The 
standard of football in most Gurkha regiments is high, and the 8th Gurkha 
Rifles have introduced boxing with some success. Repeated attempts, however, 
to teach the men the Rugby game have usually had to be abandoned, as 
owing to the dash with which they played casualties were severe and frequent. 
Another favourite pastime is shooting with the yuleli , or pellet-bow, in the 
use of which many men are remarkably proficient, knocking down and killing 
small birds with ease. 


1 Applications for Nepalese licenses in respect of men who are proceeding to tbeir 
inmes on pension should be made to the Nepal Government, through the British Minuter, 
at least three months before the man leaves for his home. Cartridges, powder, caps, and 
shot are on sale at both Kuraghat and Glunn Recruiting Depots, and can be issued to serving 
personnel in possesion of Nepalese licenses. Tho Recruiting Officer is issued yearly with a 
certain number of Nepalese licenses for ammunition only. These are, however, only for 
the convenience of pensioners and can in no circumstances be used for serving soldiers. 
Pensioners requiring Nepalese gun licenses can hand in their names to the Reciuiting O fficer 
who will obtain them from Nepal for issue the following year. 
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The Gurkha, from the warlike qualities of his forefathers, and the tradi- 
tions handed down to him of their military prowess as conquerors of the 
,Nepal Valley, is imbued with and cherishes the military spirit. His physique, 
compact and sturdy build, powerful muscular development, keen sight, acute 
nearing, and hereditary education as a sportsman, eminently fit him for the 
j'duties of a rifleman on the mountain side, while his acquaintance with forest 
lore make him almost unrivalled in jungle country. 

The bravery displayed by Gurkhas in their contests with the British 
is well known, and their own traditions afford ample proof of the dogtred 
tenacity with which they can encounter danger and hardship. The return 
of the Nepalese Army from Diggarcheh in the year 1790, amongst many 
other instances, affords a distinguished proof of their daring and hardihood. 

“ At Bhartpur ”, writes Captain T. Smith 1 , “it was an interesting and 
amusing sight to witness the extreme good fellowship and kindly feeling with 
which the Europeans and the Gurkhas mutually regarded each other. A six- 
foot two grenadier of the 59th would offer a cheroot to the ‘ little Gurkhi 9 
as he styled him ; the latter would take it from him with a grin, and w hen 
his tall and patronising comrade stooped down with a lighted cigar in his 
mouth, the little mountaineer never hesitated a moment in puffing away 
at it with the one just received, and they are consequently patted on the 
back and called * prime chaps/ ” 

Gurkhas are bold, enduring, faithful, frank, very independent, and self- 
reliant; iu their own country they are suspicious of strangers and somewhat 
self-assertive. Tliey despise the natives of India, and look up to and frater- 
nize with Europeans, ‘whom they admire for their superior knowledge, 
strength, and courage, and whom they like to imitate in their dress and habits. 
They have a saying Topiwdr kd//ncdr, lung i war kit anew dr — the lnt-wearer 
works, the lungi- wearer eats. They are jealous of their women folk, but are 
domestic in their habits and make kind and affectionate husbands and parents. 
As a consequence their wives are less shy and reserved than are the women 
of India and have more freedom, and reciprocate their husbands' affection, 
carefully looking after uniforms and tending the bouse and children. As a 
rule, recruits upon first joining are quite unsophisticated, completely truth- 
ful, and very dirty, and the first lesson that has to be taught them is that 
1 cleanliness is next to godliness * . 

Doctor Oldfield, in his “ Sketches from Nepal ”, points out that there is 
not a single case of a Nepalese chief taking brines from, or selling himself 
for money to the British or any other State This loyalty to themselves is 
only equalled by their loyalty to us during and ever since the fiery ordeal of 
the Mutiny, the records of which, as well of those of every other subsequent 
campiign in which the Indian Army has played its part, amply testify to 
the value of the services rendeied to us by the noble sons of Nepal who have 
served in our Gurkha regiments since their first incorporation in 1815. 
Their record during the Great War is known to all the world : <f Almost 
wherever there was a theatre of war Gurkhas were to be found, and every- 
where they added to their name for high courage. Gurkhas helped to hold 
the sodden trenches of France in that first terrible winter and during the 
succeeding summer. Their graves are thick on the Peninsula, on Sinai* and 
on the stony hills of Judea. They fell in the forests of Africa and on the 


1 “ Narrative of a five yearg residence at Nepal ” 1852. 
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plains of Tigris and Euphrates, and even among the wild mountains that 
border the Caspian Sea. And to those who know* when they see the map 
of that country of Nepal, there must always recur the thought of what the 
people of that country have done for us. ,J 1 

There was not during the Great War one single ease of desertion by a 
Gurkha, surely a record in the annals of any army. Their fighting qualities 
place them in the front rank of all the troops we enrol in our Indian Army, 
and perhaps the greatest compliment we can pay them is to quote one of 
their own sayings : — 

Kdphar hnnn bhunda maniu rdmro. 

It is better to die than be a coward. 

1 Professor H. L. Turner, speaking at a lecture by Captain C. J. Morris, Geographical 
Journal. London, Volume 52. No. 3, 1923. 
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CHAPTER 5. 

THAKURS. 

With the exception of the Brahman, the Thakur has the highest social 
standing of all Gurkhas, and of all Thakurs the Sabi, or Sab is the best, 
the King of Nepal being himself a Sail. The Thakurs claim royal descent, 
and even to this day Sahis are not charged rent for land in Nepal. Thakurs, 
on account of their high social standing, intelligence, cleanliness, and soldier- 
ly qualities, should invariably be enlisted when they aie available. Most 
regiments enlist an occasional one from time to time, but the majority of 
them serve in the 9th Gurkha Rides. As soldiers they are excellent, and the 
best of them are probably the tinest recruits we obtain. In appearance 
a really well-bred Thakur is almost indistinguishable from a Magar or 
Gurung. 

A Thakur who lias not adopted the thread (jana'i), which until marriage 
is with him entirely voluntary, has no more prejudices than the ordinary 
Magar ov Gurung ; and even after adopting the thread his caste prejudices 
are not great, nor does he allow them to obtrude. 

The host Thakur clans are said to be the following : Sdhi } Mall , Sig, Sen, 
Khan , and Sa/ndl. Although all Thakurs claim to be equal the Uchai is 
generally considered to be somewhat inferior to the remainder. The Sigala 
Uchai, who is really a Sabi by descent, is an exception, and is excellent. 
The Hamul (dan was formed originally as a result of unions between 
Brahmans of the Updulfn/dyd (the highest) caste and Thakur women. At 
one time considered somewhat below the others, there is now-a-days nothing 
against them and they may intermarry with all the other Thakur clans. 

It is said that a Thakur king, in the course of his conquests, came to a 
very high hill called Singala. This he captured, and on the lop established 
a garrison of Sabi Thaku's. These in time came to be spoken of as Uchai 
Thakurs, from the fact of their living at a high elevation. The Uchai 
kindred is found also amongst other tribes and may possibly have been so 
named for a similar reason. 

The offspring of a slave mother with a Thakur is known as Khwas , which 
is also the name given to the illegitimate children of the royal family. 
The Khwas adopt as their kindred that of the original Thakur father, but 
their descendants always remain Khwas and can only marry amongst them- 
selves, that is to say with Khwas of kindreds other than their own. 

The following figures, from the records of the 2nd Bn., 9th Gurkha 
Rifles, are of considerable interest in denoting the apparent superiority of 
the Thakurs. In 1929 the Battalion had slightly over 83 per cent, of 
Thakurs serving with it : in the whole Battalion 66 per cent, of the Subedars, 
76 per cent, of the Jemadars, and 70 per cent, of the Havildars were 
Thakurs* 

The social organization cf the Thakurs is very simple compared with 
that of the other Nepalese tribes. Only a few of the clans are further 
sub-divided into kindreds ; and it seems doubtful whether some of these 
clans should not really be shown as kindreds only. 
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thAkur clans and kindreds. 


BAM 

JYU 

MAN 

SAMAL 

BAN§I 

JIVA 

NAVAKOTYA 

SEN 




Gajule 

Musikotya 

Pami 

CIIAND 

KALYAN 

POKHRELI 

SIG 




Gajule 

Musikotya 

Parvati 

IIAMAL 

KHAN 

RAIKA 

surajbanSi 


Bhirkotya 

Mulali 

RAKSYA 

- 

ISMAIiI 

MALLA (MALL) RUCAL 

UCHAI 

< 

Dip 

Dhorkotya 

GhiringyS 

Medasi 

Parvati 

Sijali 



. Bhirkotya 

Damar 

Dund 

Galkotya 

SAHI (SAH) 

Gorkhftli Khalal 

Gulmeli Lamjunge 

Jumli Musikotya 

Kaskeli Navakotya 

Parvati 

Raskoti 


It should be noted that many of the above clans, and nearly all the 
kindreds, are derived from the names of places in Nepal. Thus, the Nava** 
kotya clan signifies f from Navakot \ and so on. These names are derived 
from the District in which the founders of the Clan or Kindred originally 
lived. It is, therefore, not unusual to find that a man calling himself a 
Navakotya Sahi, for instance, may actually be living in Pokhra. 

I — 14 - 
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CHAPTER 6. 

CllETKIS. 

It lia 3 alrba&y been seen. in the Chapters dealing with the history' of Nepal 
that dtfiirg the twelfth century many Brahmans, in company with multitudes 
of other Indians fleeing before the Moslem invasion, found their way into the 
hiU& of Nepal. By reason of their superior caste, intelligence, and breeding, 
they were soon accepted at their worth by the people in whose country they 
how settled. To the earliest and most distinguished of their converts they 
are believed to have given the rank and honour of the Chetri order. This 
ordetf they subsequently bestowed on the offspring of Brahmans and the local 
hill women, and it is from this mixture of the two peoples that the present 
powerful tribe of tlio Clietris, at one time known as the Khas, has sprung. 

We have already seen that the origin of the word 7chas t with its implied 
derivation from the verb — • hhasrm to fall, is probably an invention on the part 
of the Brahmans, as the Khas are now known to have existed as a separate 
people long before Brahmans ever penetrated into Nepal. This point should 
be born£ m mind when reading the extracts from some of the older writers 
given later in this Chapter, or one is apt to gain an entirely false impression 
of the origin of the Chetri tribe. 

The word Chetri is a corrupt form of the Sanskrit ksatriya and means 
literally ' a fighting man or one of the fighting caste. The original seat of 
thesfe people is generally believed to be Gurkha, but merely because it was 
from that place that they issued forth under Pritliwi Narayan on their con- 
quering excursions into the Nepal Valley. As a matter of fact, we hear of 
Chetris in Pal pa and Batauli long before any mention is ever made of Gurkha, 
and it is far more likely that they were to be found all over the southern por- 
tion of Central Nepal. At the present day they do not appear to have any 
particular stronghold and are found all over the country, from East to West ; 
but in actual practice the recruiting carried on by the 9th Gurkha Rifles is 
confined to the Central and Western Districts of Nepal. 

Before the immigration of Indians from the plains Central Nepal appears 
to have been inhabited by Magars and Gurungs and other i( impure aud 
iufidel tribes”. 

“ It is generally admitted ”, notes Hamilton, 1 €t that most of the chiefs 
who, coming from the low country, sought refuge in the Nepal hills, entered 
into the service of the various mountain chiefs, and having gained their con- 
fidence by a superior knowledge and polish of manners contrived to put them 
to death and to seize the country ”, 

« Many of these permitted the mountain tribes to remain and practice their 
abominations, and have themselves relaxed in many essential points from the 
rules of caste, and have debased their blood by frequent intermixtures with 
that of the mountaineers ; while such of these as chose to embrace the^ slender 
degree of purity required in these parts, have been admitted to the high dig- 
nities of the military order — Ksatriya ”. 

In the light of more modern knowledge, however, it would seem much 
more likely that having converted the chiefs of the various mountain tribes 
they gave them high-born lineages invented for the occasion, which in time 


1 44 An account of the Kingdom of Nepal ” 1819. 
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came to be looked upon as their real origins ; and this gave rise to the belief 
that their ancestors had been pure Rajputs or Brahmans. Similar happen* 
ings are common in various parts of India, and there is no reason to believe 
that the circumstances were any different in Nepal. 

It is instructive also to read Oldfield 1 * on this same subject ; 

“The progress of Muhammadanism”, he notes, “daily drove fresh refugees 
to the Nepalese mountains. The i khas tribes 9 availed themselves of the 
superior knowledge of the strangers to subdue the neighbouring aboriginal 
tribes. They were uniformly successful ; and in such a career, continued for 
ages/they gradually merged the greater part of their own ideas, habits and 
language (but nob physiognomy) in those of the Hindus. The Khas lan* 
guage became, and still is, a corrupt dialect of Hindi retaining not many 
traces of primitive barbarism.” 

Oldfield does not state what the authority is for his information : but his 
remarks would certainly seem to lend colour to the theory that the Chetris 
were an established tribe at some period anterior to the Moslem invasions of 
India. 

The descendants, more or less pure, of Rajputs and other Ksatriyas of 
the plains who either sought refuge in Nepal or voluntarily served there as 
military adventurers are known as Ektkarias. Not having the same induce* 
ments as the Brahmans had to degrade their proud race by union with tho 
local women, they mixed much less with the Chetris than the Brahmans 
had done. To this day they claim a vague superiority over the Chetris, 
although in all essentials the two tribes have long since become completely 
fused. Those amongst the Ksatriyas of the plains who wflre more lax in, 
their alliances with the local women were permitted to give their children 
the patronymic title, but not the rank, of Ksatriya. But their children, 
if they married for two generations into the Chetri tribe, became pure 
Chetris, and at the same time acquired all the privileges attached to Ksatriya 
birth in India. 

We have already seen how the Brahmans, to reconcile completely their 
most important converts, worked out marvellous pedigrees for the local 
people, and gave them the right to claim descent from various famous origins, 
such as Suraj banfi — born ci the Sun ; Chandra bahfi — born of the Moon, 
and so on. 

“ The Brahmans ”, writes Brian Hodgson, “ found the natives illiterate 
and without faith, and fierce and prouiL They saw that the barbarians had 
vacant minds, ready to receive their doctrine, but spirits not apt to stoop to 
degradation, and they acted accordingly. To the earliest and most distin- 
guished of their converts they communicated, in defiance of the creed they 
taught, the lofty rank and honour of the Ksatriya order. 

“ But the Brahmans”, he continues, “had sensual passions to gratify as 
well as ambition. They found the native females— even the most distin- 
guished — nothing loth, but still of a temper like that of the males, prompt 
to resent indignities. These females would indeed welcome the polished 
Brahmans to their embraces, but their offspring must not be stigmatized as 
the infamous progeny of a Brahman and a Mleccha . To this progeny also, 
then, the Brahmans, in still greater defiance of their creed, communicated 
the rank of the second order of Hinduism ; and from these two roots (con- 

l “ Sketches from Nepal 99 1852. 

E 2 
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verts and illegitimate progeny) mainly spring the now numerous, predomi- 
nant, and extensively ramified tribe of Khas (i.e., Chetri), originally the name 
of a small clan of creedless barbarians, now bearing the proud title of 
Kshatriya, or the military order of the Kingdom of Nepal, The offspring 
of the original Khas females and of the Brahmans, with the honours and 
rank of the second order of Hinduism, got the patronymic titles of the 
first order ; and hence the key to the anomalous nomenclature of so many 
branches of the military tribes of Nepal is to be sought in the nomenclature 
of the sacred order/* 

It can now be seen that the Chetris are probably derived from three 
sources : — 

1. Progeny of Brahmans and Chetris with women of the hill tribes, 

e.g . , Magar, G urung, etc. 

2. Converts from the hill tribes. 

3. Ektharias. 

In appearance the Chetris differ greatly from the purely Mongoloid tribes 
of Nopal. They are generally slighter, taller, and possibly slightly more 
intelligent than either the Magars or Gurungs. They are definitely 
Hindus, wear the thread, and are more liable to Brabmanical prejudices 
than any of the other tribes : that they make good soldiers there is no 
shadow of doubt, as the fine record of the 9th Gurkha Rifles in the Great 
War gives ample proof. They intermarry only amongst themselves, and 
have a high social standing in Nepal. Their customs approximate more 
nearly to the practices of orthodox Hinduism than do those of any other 
Nepalese tribes, and in all matters they are guided by Brahman dominance. 

In the Nepalese Army a very large proportion of all the officers above the 
rank of Lieutenant are Chetris. They are intensely proud of their traditions 
and affect to look down upon the Mongoloid tribes. In the Rifle Brigade of 
the Nepalese Army, which consists of picked men of all tribes, are to be found 
numbers of Chetris of 5' 8" and over, with magnificent physique. 

Colonel Bahadur Gambir Sing Chetri, who died only recently, served as 
a private under Jung Bahadur at Lucknow during the Mutiny. He greatly 
distinguished himself there by capturing single-handed three guns, and 
killing seven mutineers. He received an acknowledgment from the British 
Government for his bravery, and the then Prince of Wales presented him 
in 1875 w ith a claymore, suitably inscribed. In this fight Colonel Gambir 
Singh, who afterwards commanded the Rifles for many years, had no other 
weapon than his khukri and he received twenty-three wounds, some of which 
were very dangerous, and to the day of his death his face was scarred with 
huge sword cute. He also lost some fingers, and one of his hands was nearly 
severed. Maharaja Jung Bahadur had a special medal struck for him, which 
the gallant old gentleman used to wear on all great parades. 

The offspring of an U pad fry ay a Brahman with a Brahman’s widow is 
known as a fat si Brahman: that of a Jaisi and certain Brahmans with a 
Chetri girl, Khatri. The Khatri wears the thvead as do other Chetris, of 
which tribe he now forms a definite clan. The offspring of a Chetri with a 
Magar or Gurung woman is a titular Chetri ; but any pure bred Chetri, even 
his own father, would not, according to the ceremonial laws, eat with him. 
The offspring of such unions are known as Matwdld Chetris. It is said that 
large numbers of Matwalas are to be found to the North and West of 
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Sally an, but it is believed that they are not found East of the Gandak 
river. If the woman happens to belong to the Rand elan of the Magar 
tribe, the progeny is known as a Bhdt Rana. The Matwala Chetris do not 
wear the thread ; they eat and drink ami in every way try to assimilate 
themselves with M agars and Gurungs. Amongst them are to be found those 
who call themselves Bohra, Roka, Chohan and Jhankri. These are easy to 
identify, but it is more difficult to distinguish a Matwala Chetri who calls 
himself, as many of them do, a Thapa. The Matwala often has a distinctly 
Mongoloid appearance, and his not wearing the thread and eating and 
drinking freely with real Magars all tend to prove him what he almost 
invariably claims to be — a real Magar. Cases have been known of men in the 
ranks who for years had served as, and been considered, Magars turning out 
after careful enquiry to be Matwala Chetris. Some excellent recruits have 
been obtained amongst the Matwala, although the greater proportion seem to 
be coarse-bred and eminently undesirable as soldiers. 


CUETRl CLANS AND KINDREDS. 



ADIIIKARI. 


Alima 

Giwali 

Poklmjl 

Bajgai 

Khaptari 

Paurel 

’Blial tala, 

Kliarseiia 

Tliftkuvi 

lihattha 

lvliirseni 

T ha mi 

Diiftmi 

Khusyal 

Thararai 


Daniya. 



Sijapati. 



BASANET. 


Ehairikoti 

Khulal 

Pawar 

Khaptavi 

Lamchane 

Rakmi 

Kholy* 

Pau^el 

Siripfili 


BHANpARl. 


Bhajgai 

Khulal 

Stjali 

GaglyS 

Lama 

STjapati 

GiKwalft 

Raglmbanli 

Waglya 

Kali 

Reg mi 


KftlikotyS 

Rikhmel 
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BIST. 


Acbftmi 

Bahai 

Khaptari 

B a gale 

Kala 

Pa war 

Bagduw&l 

KElikotya 

Sam&l 

Bayfil 

Khansila 

Sijal 



Woli 


BOHRA. 


Dew&kota 

J urell 

Khaptari 


Maharaji 



burathoki OR bura. 


Bar&j 

KhaptSK 

Pa war 

Dewbar 

Mahat 

Regmi 

Kalikotya 

Nare 



G1IARTI. 


B&dikotyit 

Kalikotya 

Maciwoi 

Bagftle 

KhadkS 

Mallaji 

Barw&l 

Ivhulal 

Pan re 1 

Godar 

Lamchane 

Siripali 



Suiyel 


KARKI. 


Alunft 

Mahftraji 

Rikmel 

Him&l 

Mula 

Rumi 

K&la 

Mnyula 

Siripali 

Khul&l 

Lekhauli 

Sutfir 

Lama 

PyiitbAni 



KHApKA. 


Bftgale 

Ghimire 

Khulal 

BarwEl 

Kalikotya 

LakaT 

Basnet 

Khaptai 

Lamchane 
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Maharaji 

K H A 41 K A — contd. 

Fiwari 

Palpali 

Kaj 

Paftyfil • 

Sarbe 

Pauryfil 

Scwali 

Pawar 

Subefi 

AcSrja 

KHAT1U. 

Bhusal 

AdhikSri 

Blnislariinal 

A mgai 

Bohra 

Aphaltopi 

Bokti 

Arjal 

Bomsll i 

Armel 

Burftl 

Arulo 

Calatanli 

Bag&le 

Wise 

Bajgai 

Caprel 

Bakhati 

Capri n 

Bale 

CaulSgai 

Bamankafci 

Caai 

Baral 

Cunftb 

Baywal 

Cunyel 

Bastola 

Pagi 

Bastakoti* 

Dal 

Basy&l 

Dahal 

Baty&l 

Dalai 

Bhandari 

Da mi 

Bhansftra 

pa ball 

Bhattarai 

Dhakii 

Bhikral 

Dhamal 

Bhiryfti 

Dhital 

Bhurtel 

PhngSna 


Sojsl 
'Jhalftri 
T..l«n» 
Tu; am i 


Phuniy&l 

DyokotS, 

Gairiys 

Ganjal 

Gartaultt 

G him ire 

Gi wall 

Gotfimi 

Hamiyagfti 

KabeliyS 

Kaksel 

Kaia 

Kaphle 

KaiSra 

Karel 

Karki 

Kuskeli 

Katwftl 

Khadal 

Kbaptaji 

Kharfll 

Khati 

Khatyora 

Khija! 



Khilat&ni 

KHATRI— contd. 

Naipal 

Sanrola 

Khirseni 

Newpini 

Sapkotyft 

Khul&l 

PacaT 

Satty&l 

Koerftla 

Pftncje 

Saun 

Kowar 

.Panth 

Seora 

Kukrel 

Parajuli 

Sikity&l 

Xumai 

Parajaikahuls 

Sijal 

Kunyel 

Pathak 

Silwftl 

Lab*l 

Paury&l 

Siraula 

Lamchane 

Pawar 

Suvori 

Lam sal 

Pekurel 

Tandan 

Ley el 

Pokhryftl 

Tewari 

Lohani 

Porseni 

Thapa 

LuTtel 

Rftwal 

Timsena 

Mahat 

Regmi 

Upreti 

Mahatrfc 

Rijal 

Wagle 

Mftjhi 

Rupakheti 

Wojha 

Marseni 

Sahane 

Woli 

Muribhua 

Sa^tiyal 

Wosti 

Arjftl 

KAWAR. 

Jogi 

Paury&l 

Arthi 

KhS<)ka 

R&na 

Bag&le 

Khul&l 

Wojha 

Baeanet 

Panth 


Kolikotjft 

MAN J HI. 

Rae 

MAHAT. 

Sijipati 

JSut&r 
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Athfirapanthi 

Barapantbi 

Bha$ 

Basanot 

Humjali 

Baijali 

Dud 

Bagale 

Deoga 

Gftglyft 

Ghimire 

Godar 

Kalikotyft 

Kawar 


RANA. 

Deokota 

phunBna 

Maski 

RAWAT. 

Khaptari 

Newpaui 

ROKA. 

Lamchane 

PSwar 

THAPA. 

Khaptari 

Khulal 

Lamchane 

MahSrBji 

Parajuli 

Puja 

Pulami 


Pandel 
Pa war 


Sijftl 

SaiyAl 

srjyai 

SaTyal 

Pawar 

Saniyal 

Sigdali 

STjali 

SuTyel 

Tandali 

Thakuriyfil 
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CHAPTER 1 . 

Gurungs.i 

Speaking very generally it may be said that the Giimngs come from 
that part of Central Nepal which lies immediately to the North of that 
occupied by the Magars : and Contral Nepal may be roughly defined 
as that part of the country lying between the Ankhu River on the East* 
and the Eirebi on the West. The Magars, who are principally an agricul- 
tural tribe, inhabit that part of the country which lies immediately 
north of the foothills. The Gurunge, on the other hand, are chiefly a 
pastoral people owing possibly to the fact that the greater elevations at which 
they live are unsuitable for agriculture. The Gurunge, owing to the 
geographical situation of their country, were not in such a position to receive 
immigrants from the plains of India as were the Magars, for instance ; and it 
naturally follows that many of their customs, and particularly their languages, 
are more akin to those of adjacent Tibet than are those of the Magars. 
Apart from this, however, the available evidence would seem to point to the 
fact that the Magars were established in Nepal some considerable time before 
the G u rungs emigrated from Tibet. 

In physical appearance the Gurung is perhaps a little more Mongoloid 
than the Magar ; but more often than not it is quite impossible to distinguish 
between them by their looks alone. 

Little is known of the early history of the Gurungs, but it is believed 
that a certain chief, who was Raja of the District of Kagki, once settled in 
Gliandrung, a town north of the Pokhra Valley, and distant some eight 
marches West of Kathmandu. At that time Ghandrung was the stronghold 
of the Gunings, and the people of the district became much attached’ to the 
Kaski Raja and his descendants. They were undisturbed in their religious 
opinions and customs, and in their own homes they are said to have followed 
a form of Buddhism similar to that existing in Tibet which was expounded 
to them by their Lamas, or priests. 

In their own homes the Gurungs still practise Lamaism rather than 
Hinduism, but they submit to Brahmauieal supremacy when necessary, and 
are now reckoned as Hindus 2 . Generally speaking, Lamas perform the 
priestly duties for the Car Jdt Gurungs, aud Giabrings those for the Sora Jat . 
Both classes of priest are assisted by men known as Jhdiikri . Any Gurung 
may become a Lama by reading the necessary books and studying with a 
Lama, or in a Lamasery. There are a few Tibetan Lamaseries situated just 
inside Nepalese territory, Manang Bhot for instance, but it is more usual to 
cross the frontier and take up residence in some neighbouring Tibetan 
monastery {Gumbo). The priestly Lamas should not be confused with the 

'Most men call themselves Ourum, and GuruA is also occasionally met with ; but 
in order not to make a familiar name seem strange I have retained the old spelling 
throughout. 

*For a detailed and scholarly account of Lamaism and its connection with the Buddhist 
and Hindu faiths see “ Hinduism and Buddhism ” by Sir Charles Eliot, Yol. 3, Chs. 49-53. 
For a more popular aocount of Lamaism see “ Lands of the Thunder-bolt — Sikhim, Chumbi, 
and Bhutan " by Lord Ronaldahay, and also ** The Religion of Tibet ” by Sir Charles Bell. 
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Gurung dan of Lama, with which they now have no connection, whatever 
may have been the oase in earlier times. Giab rings form one of the kindreds 
of the Sora Jal Gurungs, but they cannot practise as priests unless they have 
previously undertaken the necessary study. Any Gurung may become a 
Jhankri ; but for the most part their duties seem to be performed by men of 
the Pacu kindred of the Sora Jat. Men of the Giabring and Pacu are both 
enlisted, the latter in large numbers ; but they should not be enrolled if it is 
definitely known that they have been previously employed as priests or have 
studied in a monastery. The same applies, of course, to Lamas ; but these 
last are difficult to recognise, as even after initiation they continue to call 
themselves by their clan and kindred names ; and only the presence of a 
kinsman or fellow- villager would ordinarily lead to their detection. 

The Gurungs are found principally in the following districts of Central 
Nepal : Bhirkot ; Gurkha ; Kaski ; Lamjung ; Payung ; Sataun ; and Tauahu ; 
but colonies of them exist in many other parts, i including the Eastern 
districts. Gurungs from Eastern Nepal, however, are usually very inferior 
and seem to lack most of the real Gurung characteristics. They are not 
normally enlisted. 

a The Magars and Gurungs ”, writes Brian Hodgson, "from lending 
themselves less early and heartily to Brahmanical influences than the Khas, 
have retained, in vivid freshness, their original languages, physiognomy, and, 

in a less degree, habits The Gurungs are less generally and 

more recently redeemed from Lamaism and primitive impurity than the 
Magars. But though both the Gurungs and Magars still retain their own 
vernacular tongues, Tartar faces, and careless maimers, yet what with military 
service for several generations under the predominant Khas, and what with 
the commerce of Khas males with their females, they have acquired the Khas 
language, though not to the oblivion of their own, and the Khas habits and 
sentiments, but with sundry reservations in favour of pristine liberty. 

u As, however, they have, with such grace as they could muster, submit?* 
t.ed themselves to the ceremonial laws of purity, and to Brahman supremacy 
they have been adopted as Hindus, but they have been denied the thread 
and constitute a doubtful order below it.” 

The Gurung tribe is divided into two great divisions, known respectively 
as the or Eour Jat, and the Sora Jat or Sixteen Jat. The Car 

Jat, as its name implies, comprises the follewing four clans, Qhale ; Ghot&ni ; 
Lama ; and Lamckane. Each of these clans is again sub-divided into a large 
number of kindreds. The Sora Jat is divided into kindreds only ; and; if at 
one time these kindreds were grouped into clans, as the name Sora Jat 
would seem to imply, there is now no trace of such a grouping. 

Of all Gurungs the Ghale is the most difficult to obtain. They are 
believed to be descended from an old royal family who held sway in the 
district of Lamjung. It is said that a Thakur king oi^ce asked the King of 
Lamjung for his daughter's hand in, marriage. The Ghale king accepted the 
proposal favourably, and sent a young and beautiful maiden to the Thakur 
king who duly married her. Some years afterwards it; transpired that this 
young maiden was no king's daughter, but merely one of. her slave attendants, 
whereupon the Thakur king became very, angry and sent a messenger 
threatening war unless the Ghale sent him his real daughter. The king of 
Lamjung this time complied and sent hie daughter, whom the Thakur 
duly married and by whom he begot three sons, Prom these three sons are 
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Bald to be descended the Ghotani, Lama, and Lamchane clans. It was ruled 
that these three sons and their descendants should rank equal to the Ghale 
clan, and that together they should he known as Car Jat Gurungs. It was 
further decided that the descendants of the children of the slave mother should 
be called Sora Jat and should forever be the servants of the Car Jat Gurungs. 

It would appear from this story that the Ghale is the oldest and purest 
of all Gurungs. They are nearly always splendid men and are much sought 
after as soldiers. The best of the Ghales live in the high and inaccesible 
parts of the Gurung country, but it is worth taking a great deal of time and 
trouble to obtain them. Ghales from the lower parts would appear to have 
mixed much with other Gurungs. No Ghale will eat goats, chicken's eggs> 
or the flesh of the ordinary sheep found in India; but in their own homes 
they do eat sheep. These restrictions do not apply to the wives of Ghales, 
the reason being that by the law of exogamy a Ghale must take his wife 
from a clan other than his own. Other Gurungs make very little fuss 
concerning what they eat. Buffalo flesh is eaten, especially on ceremonial 
occasions, but no Gurung will eat domestic pig and must perform a purifica- 
tion ceremony if he so much as brushes against one, but nearly all Gurungs 
will eat wild pig. 

Amongst Gurungs themselves the Car Jat are by common consent acknow- 
ledged as the social superiors of the Sora Jat. At one time marriage between 
llie two was quite impossible, and it is said that a certain Colonel Lachiman 
Gurung offered his daughter's weight in gold to any Car Jat Gurung who 
would marrv her. A poor man of the Ghotani clan, being sorely tempted by 
the bribe, offered himself as a husband but was at once outcasied and reduced 
to a Sora Jat, aud so the marriage never took place. In connection with this 
case the late Sir Jung Bahadur being anxious to elucidate, if possible, the 
difference between Car Jat and Sora Jat Gurungs, bad the history of the 
tribe brought to him, and having read it declared that the Sora Jat must 
remain satisfied with its present position, and be for ever inferior in social 
status to the Car Jat. This must have been about a hundred years ago, and, 
as would naturally be expected, the position has now somewhat changed. 
Car Jat Gurungs still endeavour to marry only amongst themselves as far as 
possible, but a great many unions now take place between them and the Sora 
Jat. Both divisions will eat together and mix in all social functions, and 
however rigid the social distinction may formerly have been between the two 
it is now fast disappearing. The distinction seems to be observed more 
strictly in some places than in others. It is difficult to account for this, 
but geographical situation is probably one of the dominant factors, people 
living in secluded and inaccessible parts tending to take their partners from 
close by. 

A Car Jat Gurung may not marry a girl of his own clan. A Ghotani,' for 
instance, must take a partner from either the Ghale, Lama, or Lamchane 
clans. Amongst the Sora Jat a man may not marry a woman of the same 
kindred as his own. Amongst all Gurungs the normal marriage is for a man 
to marry the daughter of his father's sister, or the daughter of his mother's 
brother. This custom is technically known as a cross-cousin marriage and it is 
performed whenever possible ; all other relations shown on the chart in Appen* 
dix 1 are barred. The effect of this custom is naturally to draw the members 
of a family closer together, the bonds of natural relationship being further 
strengthened by marriage. The Gurkha system of relationships is apt to 
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become very confusing* in conversation. In a system which has specific names 
not only for the brothers and sisters of both parents and their offspring, but 
also includes the brothers and sisters of one's wife and their children, it, 
follows that a man is able to trace some 6ort of relationship not only with 
ev ery oue in his village, but also with most of the people in the surrounding 
countryside. It follows, therefore, that even when the cross-cousin marriage 
does not, for any particular reason, take place a man can usually trace some 
sort of kinship with his future wife and her parents. The matter if* further 
complicated when a man has more than one wife and by using the pre-marital 
and post marital terms of relationship quite indiscriminately when refening 
to his wife's relations. 

A curious relationship is that known as Samdi aud Samdi ni, This is the 
relationship held to be existing between the respective parents of a man and 
his wife. Thus, if A marries B, the fathers of both A. and B will call each 
other Samdi ; similarly the two mothers will be Samdini to each other. The 
terms are also loosely used amongst Gurungs by those cousins who would 
otherwise call each other Solti and Soltini . 

Many of the names of Gurung kindred, as indeed those of the other 
Nepalese tribes, would appear to be derived from the names of places whence, 
perhaps, came the founders of the kindred. Others appear to denote some 
happening in connection with (he founder. Thus, it is said that many centuries 
ago a landslip occurred which buried a whole village and destroyed all the 
inhabitants with the exception of one small boy. This boy was found by a 
Lamchane Gurung amongst the debris. lie took him home and adopted him; 
but as he did not know the child's father, and the boy was unable to enlighten 
him, his kindred could not be determined. The Lamas, on being consulted, 
ruled that the child and all its descendants should be called Tut Lamchane, 
from the fact that he had been found on tufe, or rough, broken ground. 

The language of the Gurungs is known as Gurungkurn. It belongs 
to the Tibeto-Burman family of languages, which is the most important 
group of Indo-Chinese languages spoken in, and on the borders of, British 
India. The Tibeto-Burman family comprises a long series of dialects spoken 
from Tibet in the North to Burma in the South ; and from Baltistan in 
the West to the Chinese provinces of j Szechuan and Yunnan in the East 1 . 
Gurungkura is more closely related to Tibetan than are most of the other 
Himalayan languages. It seems to differ very greatly from district to 
district. The Lamjung and Kaski dialects, which appear to differ consi- 
derably from each other, would seem to be the most widely known, the 
former having, apparently, the greater number of speakers. Gurungs living 
in Eastern Nepal, Gurkha, Baglung, Gulmi, Piuthan, and certain of the 
higher parts of Dhurkot, Kanchi, and Arghado not speak Gurungkura and 
know only Nepali. 

Gurung dress has many local variations, too numerous for mention here. 
All Gurungs, however, wear a thread, usually yellow in colour, round the 
neck. This is known as rup ; it has nine strands for men and seven for 
women, with a like number of knots in it in each case. Its object is said 
to be to ward off evil spirits and general misfortune. 


1 See Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. 3, Part 1, General iLdrodUction and section on 
Gurungkura. 
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Many Lamjung Gurungs wear the lanauti ovosswise anil tie a knot in the 
end which hangs down in front. The origin of this is not apparently known ; 
coins, tobacco, and odds and ends are carried tied up in the knot. 

Gurungs divide time into cycles of twelve years, to each year of which 
a special name is given. Children are carefully taught the name of the 
barjka or farkha, in which they were born and most recruits are able to state 
it when questioned. By knowing a man's bargha his age can readily be 
calculated from the following table : 


The Gurung Bargha 1 


English 

Nepali 

Gurung* 


Cycles of 12 years 


Deer 

Mirga 

Pho 

lo 

1887 

1S99 

1911 

1923 

Bat 

Muso 

Chu 

lo 

1888 

1900 

1912 

1924 

Cow 

Gai 

Lo 

lo 

1889 

1901 

1913 

1925 

Tiger 

Bagh 

Tho 

lo 

1890 

1902 

1914 

1926 

Cat 

Bir&lo 

He 

lo 

1891 

1903 

1915 

1927 

Yulture 

Garud 

Mupri lo 

1892 

1904 

1916 

1928 

Snake 

Sarpa 

Sapri lo 

1893 

1905 

1917 

1929 

Ilorse 

Gliora 

Ta 

lo 

1894 

1906 

1918 

1930 

Sheep 

Bheyo 

Lu 

lo 

1895 

1907 

1919 

1931 

Moukey 

Bandar 

PrS 

lo 

1896 

1908 

1920 

1932 

Bird 

Cara 

Chia 

lo 

1807 

1909 

1921 

1933 

Dog 

Kukur 

Khi 

lo 

1398 

1910 

1922 

1934 

The Gurun 

of death ceremonies are 

i much 

more 

elaborate 

than 

those of 


any of the other Nepalese tribes and merit a brief description here. It may 
be noted, however, that the Arghun ceremouy described below is also carried 
out by the Tamangs, or Lamas, an Eastern Nepalese tribe having muqh 
in common with the Gurungs, whose language moreover is closely allied to 
Gurungkura. 

As soon after death as possible the corpse is disposed of either by* burn- 
ing or burying: but before this can be done all. relatives of the deceased's 
mother's clan or kindred must make a ceremonial gift of cloth to the 

1 Ihe Gurung Bargha was presumably adopted from Tibet. With regard to the 
Tibetan calendar the following is of interest : “ The Tibetan system of reokoning time is 

of mixed Western and Chinese origin. It is by the twelve-year and sixty -year cycles of 
Jupiter which have been derived through India from the West, bat with the substi- 
tution of some Chinese astrological terms for the Indian, the Tibetans having derived 
their chronological system mainly from India, with th$jr , Buddhism. ** Encyclopaedia .of 
Ivoligion and Ethics, VoL 3. The Bargha year commences on the 15th $f r ns, roujghly 
1st January. 

1 Lo is Gurung for Bargha. In the Lhasa dialect of Tibetan it is the ordinary 
word for year. The words given are understood by all Gorungs, and ase those standardised 
and taught by the Lamas. 
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deceased's family. This is known as dsg& (dl } and even when there has been 
a split in the family it is invariably given. If those who should give asyu 
tal are absent from the village at the time of a death then others of the same 
clan or kindred, as the case may be, give it, and it is dedioated by the Lama 
in the name of the absentee, who must, however, make a particular point of 
paying for the gift on his return. 

The funeral cortege is preceded by a man carrying a long bamboo, known 
as aid. The leaves on the^top of this are removed, the top split, and a 
piece of white cloth wrapped round and round It, on the top of which a 
few flowers are placed. Immediately behind the ala come the chief <male 
mourners. These all walk holding on to a long length of white cloth which 
•is stretched out to its full length. This is called bdto kajoru in Nepali, and 
kyankwdl in Gurung. On arrival at the cemetery, which is usually jut t 
outside the village, the officiating Lama selects the spot where the grave 
is‘to be dug, aud on its position being pointed out the whole procession circles 
three times round the place. Gurungs, and in fact all Gutkhas, are buried, 
or burnt completely naked, even the rup round the neck being first removed. 
Although the majority of Gurungs are buried it is considered better now-a- 
days either to burn the body completely, or to throw it whole into the Kali 
Seti, or Bhagmati river, but this is presumably due to the spread of orthodox 
Hindu ideas. 

On the conclusion of the burial the ala is given to the officiating Lama 
but the bato kapra is either retained by the chief mourners or given to 
friends. 

The principal part of the death ceremony has still to be performed. This 
is known as the Arghun . If the necessary money is available the ceremony 
commences on the first auspicious day after death, but it can be performed 
at any time, and cases have been known when the ceremony has been post- 
poned for as long as twenty-five years after death. It is a very costly cere- 
mony and the’ savings of a lifetime are often expended upon it ; for there is 
no doubt that a grave social stigma attaches to those who, in the eyes of their 
fellow-villagers and relations, do not carry out the Arghun in a manner be- 
fitting the memory of the deceased. 

The Arghun usually lasts for three days, and it should be noted that 
the near relatives of the person on whose behalf the ceremony is being 
conducted remain at home during this time and do not take part in the 
various festivities. 

On the first day another ala is constructed and then fastened by the Lama 
to the top of the mourners' house. On the second day a wooden effigy, 
known as pld, is constructed. It is usually about 3 feet high and is meant to 
represent the deceased, but no attempt is made at actual physical resemblance. 
It is clothed according to the sex of the deceased, and in the case of women 
the usual gold ornaments and other jewellery are put upon it. On this day 
everyone from the surrounding countryside attends, and there may be as 
many as two hundred people present, all of whom must be fed and given 
drink. Buffaloes, sheep, and. goats are slaughtered, and dancing goes on all 
night without cessation. Daring all this time the pld is exposed to the gaze 
of the dancers, but the mourners still remain quietly at home. On the 
following morning all go in procession, again preceded by the ala, and dispose 
of the yld by throwing it away in a ceremonial fashion. As at the.tiiqe of 
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burial the ala is given to the officiating Lama, and in addition to this, one 
lamb for each pla } if the Arghun is being celebrated for more than one 
person, must be presented to the jhahkri who have been assisting the Lama. 

Accurate classification o£ the Gurung kindreds is almost an impossibility, 
and there are undoubtedly many mistakes in the following list. It has 
already been noted that Gurunkura varies greatly from District to District, 
and this variation is particularly noticeable in the pronunciation of the various 
kindreds. Added to this, however, some kindreds are known by one name 
in Gurung and by another in Nepali. It is difficult to write down Gurung 
words ; the people never write the language themselves, and no system of 
transliteration, except possibly the International Phonetic Alphabet which is 
unsuitable for use in a book of this description, gives a really satisfactory idea 
of the exact tone of the language, which is very nasal. With this reserva- 
tion, however, the system used throughout the book for transciibing Nepali 
words gives an adequate idea of the pronunciation of the Gurung kindreds, 
and is good enough for all practical purposes. 

A Gurung calls himself thammai in his own language : and Ghale, Ghota- 
ni, Lama, and Lamchane are known respectively as Klemdi , Konmdi , Lammdi f 
and Lenic. These last should be carefully noted as ignorance of them is 
liable to result in their being written down as kindreds, with a consequent 
failure to elicit the man's real clan and family names. 

GURUNG (THAMMAI) CLANS AND KINDREDS 
CAR JAT 


GHALE (KLEMAI) 


Barapagc 

Gyaltin 

Lamchane ? 

Rildin 

Ch'miro 

Gyapsin 

Parja 

Rilte 

r&iii 

Kyaldaii 

Pyliii 

Sftmri* 

Dftya 

Kyaldeii 

Rilli 

SamunderP 

Gevle 

Khagi 

Rillau 




GHOTANI (KONMAI) 


Adurc, 

Kamjai 

Mekre 

Tagre 

Athvi 

Kclon 

Mighi 

Tagio 

Chebiro 

Keloro 

Mighi ro 

Tari 

Cheni 

Kepckai* 

Mlogro 

Tehfo 

Choale 

Kilat 

Mloj-o 

Tero 

Chop' 

Kirnrnu 

M u j ro 

Teso 

Chonifo 

KIem r o 

Nagipo 

Thfigre 

Gliol fo 

Klepehal 

NaikfO 

Thagpe 

Gnol 

Koni 

Pachfo 

Thagupo* 

Gnoldo 

Koiifo 

Pipro 

Thakuro 

llarpu 

Kudlapo 

Pochkro 

Thoso 

Jlojro 

lajtifo 

Ramjali? 

Ti pru 

Kalafo 

L&mkuue 

Hijoro 

Torjai 

Kaliro 

Lono 

Segri 

Warlro 

Kaiucha 

Majuro 

Sinfo 
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LAMA (LAMMAI) 


ChaTwari 

Kelun 

Paigi 

Sun 

Chele 

Kib 

PaTjo 

Tarloha 

Chewfiri 

Khimu 

Pangi* 

Tengi 

Dani 

Kurogi* 

Pengi 

Tidu 

Dingi 

Kyfi 

Pheru 

Timji 

Hortu 

Kyupi 

Pipro P 

Tingi 

Hurd|*u 

Loho 

Pungi 

Tiara 

Hurdu 

Mukta 

P wima 

Tonder P 

Jimiali 

Nakche 

Pyung 

Urdua 

Karki ? 

Pachyo 

Regi 

Yoj 


LAMCHANE (LEME) 


Adi P 

Kiplo 

Naca 

Reemi P 

33 ad r a 

Kiwali 

Nasa 

Seringi 

Bimdu 

Klairo 

Nftsa Kromai 

STjoro 

Cele 

Kodro 

Nasuro 

Silahi 

Chai 

Korba 

Nijani 

SilikfO 

ChaTm&ri 

Xrigi 

Pachen 

Sere 

ChaTwari* 

Kriji 

Pacini 

Tftrikjo 

Chego 

Kroko 

Pay a 

Tasayo 

Chengi 

Kronja 

Pajji 

Te 

Ohiplin 

Kumi ^ 

^ PajuP 

Tbanke 

Ckokre 

Kurba 

Pangi 

Tose 

Chom^o 

Kurum 

Pangi 

Toso 

DTgyel 

Legra 

Plejem 

TosoyS 

Duhli 

Lunam 

Plitti P 

Tsaimara 

Garba 

Lufo 

Prob 

Tu 

GnSramai 

MailiP 

Plo 

Tu 

Gnijoli 

Marenu 

Plomai 

TuidS 

Kftbri 

Murmai 

Pojuki-o 

Tujnai 

Kahreh P 

Mrela 

Progi 

Tujo 

Kaliro 

Mrelukro 

Pnlftmi P 



K&sep Naikj-o 

1-14 


Puiftni 



SOItA Jj&T GURUNGS. 


Ale 

Gnora 

Lemho 

Plaplo 

Boiadi 

Gnormai 

Loho 

Pie 

Bhtiju 

Hioj 

Lowali 

Pleme 

Bhoja 

Jeltih 

Lynug 

Plopo 

Kh %U 

Jhwnal 

Main 

Poju 

Bokfcti 

JhimeJ 

Mftina 

Pokbreli 

ChagU 

Jimicl 

MapeliaT 

Pom 

Chtkli 

J umreli 

Maru 

Pcmai 

Charaara 

Kance 

Masrani 

Pomal 

Charlan 

Kepche* 

Migbi 

Poplo 

Chime 

Khaptari 

Moj 

Pru (Giabring) 

Chohomcnu P 

Khatrai 

Mojai (Giabring) 

Pudusa ? 

Chormi 

Khulal* 

Mobjai 

Pulami ? 

Chorna 

Kinja 

Morrn&T 

Remni 

Darlstni* 

Klepche 

Mramjali 

Rila 

Depre 

Kobj&T 

Mrujun 

Rimal 

Dihel 

Koke ^Giabring) 

Namju 

Sarbuja 

Pural 

Kongi Lama P 

Nansin 

Sil (Giabring) 

Dyil 

Korbu 

N&ra 

Siu.ri (Giabring ) 

Golan 

Kromjai* 

Pacu (Jhaiikri) 

Sukamai 

Ghabbu 

Kroni 

Paju (Jlmnkri) 

Tab! 

Ghorenj 

Ka (Giabring) 

Palaja 

Tanja 

Giabring* 

Kubohe 

Pachimu 

Telaja 

Koh 0 

Kumai 

Pftlja 

Teleji 

Ku 

Kyoje 

Palnfl 

Tolej 

Mo fa* 

Lnhor P 

Pfioli 

Tendur 

Mobjai 

Langwaja ? 

Paolo 

Tenja 

JPru 

Lftyu 

Parjun 

Tbftr 

su 


Le 

Phew&li* 

ThimiaT 

Sito4 

Tu 

Leghfii 

Phiwali 

Tilinji 

Gol 

Leghe 

Phiyaoll 

Tingi 


Legbi 

PUolo 

Thihro 



SORA JAT GURUNGS-confcJ. 


Tol 

TormaT 

T>4e 

Yujali 

Tolahi 

Tsomai 

Urdun. 

Yujainai 

TorjaT 

Tu (Giabring) 

Y°j 



Notes.— A n asterisk denotes those kindreds most heavily enlisted. Kindreds of which 
I have had no confirmation, or which seem to be doubtful, have been marked with a question 
mark. Some kindreds are apparently known by one name in Gurung and by another in 
Nepali : but when a man uses tne Nepali name he usually does not know the Gfurnng and 
vice versd. In view of this fact some of the kindreds have doubtless been entered twice, 
once in Nepali and once in Gurung; but for a variety of reasons, the chief of which is 
a lack of consistency in the information given, it has not be<en found possible to give any 
definite statement on this subject. 
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CHAPTER 8. 

Magaks. 1 

Most of the M a gars come from that part of Central Nepal which lies 
immediately to the North of the foot-hills ; but, like the Gurungs, colonies of 
them are found all over the country. Of their early history little is at present 
known, but it appears probable that they have resided about Palpa since a 
very early time. They first came into prominence about the year 1100 A.D. 
when Makunda Sen, the Magar King of Palpa and Batauli, invaded and 
conquered the Nepal Valley, and committed terrible atrocities there during 
the reign of Hari Deva, the then King of Nepal. 

Owing to the geographical position of their country the Magars were 
amongst the first of the Nepalese tribes to receive immigrants from the 
plains of India. It naturally follows that their customs, and more particu- 
larly their religious ceremonies, conform more closely to those of orthodox 
Hindus than do those of the Gurungs, for instance. For the same reason 
perhaps they do not appear to be quite so Mongolian in appearance, although it 
is often difficult to distinguish a Magar from a Gurung by physical appearance 
alone. Although now regarded as separate tribes there is little doubt that a 
great deal of intermarriage formerly took place between Magars and Gurungs. 
They are much akin in their ways and character, and the Magars now have 
no connection with the people of the plains of India. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that the greater proportion of the original 
Chetris were the progeny of Brahmans and Rajputs with Magar women. 
We find amongst the Magar kindreds high-born names such as Suraj bantfi 
and Raj bah$i ; names unknown amongst the Gurungs, and undoubtedly 
introduced into the Magar social system from India. We have already see% 
that at the time of the Moslem invasions of India the immigrant Brahmans 
gave to such of the hill people who were converted to their faith the right 
to wear the sacred thread. It follows, therefore, that some clans, the Gharti, 
Rana, and Thapa, for instance, are found in both the Chetri and the Magar 
tribe. 

“ The Ghartis”, wrote Hamilton in 1819, Ci are of two kinds, Khas and 
Bhujial. The former are admitted to the Military dignity, but the latter 
wallow in all the abominations of the impure Gurungs and do not speak the 
Klias language ( i.e ,, Nepali). 

“The Ranas are divided into two kinds, the Khas and the Magar*. The 
latter are a branch of the Magar tribe and totally neglect the rules of purity. 
It is not even all the Rajputs that have adopted the rules of purity, and while 
some branches of the same families weie pure, others rejected the advice of 
the sacred orders, and ate and drank whatever their appetites craved. 

u Before the arrival of the Rajputs ”, he continues, “ it is said that the 
Magar nation consisted of twelve Thams (sic), the whole members of each 
being supposed to have a common exti*action in the male line. Each Tham 
was governed by a chief, considered as the head of a common family'*. 


1 More properly Magar. 
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The country in which these people lived was known as the Bara Magrath , 
and they came in course of time to be known as Bara Magrath Magars. 
The twelve districts were as follows : Argka ; Bhirkot ; Dhor ; Gaerhung ; 
Ghiring; Gulmi; Isma; Kanehi ; Musikot ; Payung ; Rising; and Sataan. 
The term Bara Magrath did not denote any particular set of clans, but merely 
denoted a Magar from one or other of these twelve districts. The term has 
no special signification nowadays and is falling rapidly into disuse. 

The Magar tribe is divided into the following seven clans: Alex 
Btirdfhoki, or Bur a ; Gharti ; Bun ; Band ; Bokd; and Thapa, 

The seven Magar clans are all considered socially equal and marriage can 
take place between them. In olden times a Thapa who had lost three genera- 
tions of ancestors in battle became a Rana ; and while this change of clan 
does not nowadays take place it would seem to indicate that the Rana was in 
some ways looked up to by the other Magar clans. It will be noted that most 
of the Rana kindreds are found also amongst the Thapa. Whether the 
remaining ones existed as Ranas before the introduction of Thapas into the 
clan, or whether the omissions are due to lack of information cannot at 
present be stated. 

It is said that Gurkha was originally the stronghold of the Chitore 
Ranas ; but nowadays they are, like all the other kindreds, found scattered 
about all over the country. This kindred, which exists also in the Thapa 
clan in very small numbers, is the largest of the Ranas, and would seem to 
have derived its name by reason of some connection with the immigrant 
Rajputs from Chitore. Some of the Magar kindreds appear also amongst the 
Sora Jat Gurungs, and mauy others are not dissimilar, a circumstance which 
opens up an interesting line of thought. 

Of all Magars the Ale clan seems to bo the most difficult to obtain. 
They are usually fair, well-built, and very pure-bred men. They are most 
desirable as recruits and worth taking a great deal of trouble over to enlist, 
as they always seem to turn out well. They are not found in any particular 
district. 

The Ghartis are fairly numerous, but very great care should be taken in 
enlisting them. Of all the Nepalese tribes they are the most mixed, and 
many of them are extremely coarse and undesirable. Prior to the abolition 
of slavery in Nepal manumitted slaves were called Gharti; but the 56,000 
slaves freed by the Royal Decree of 1924* have been formed into a special 
clan known as Siva Boakti. It is understood that Siva Bhaktis are allowed 
to marry into the Gharti clan so that we may expect the latter clan to 
become still more mixed. The Ghartis are said to have existed as a clan 
before the introduction amongst them of slave blood, and there is no doubt 
that by careful selection some really good Gharti recruits can be obtained, the 
best of them seeming to come from the Bhujiyal kindred. The Bhujiyal is 
generally a shepherd. He lives principally on the milk of sheep, and is 
almost invariably a man of good physique and heavy limbs. Most of the 
Bhujiyals live in the valleys and alps to the North of Gulmi ; their tract of 
country runs along both sides of the Bhuji Khola, from which possibly their 
name is derived. 

The Puns are found for the most part in the high-lying parts of the 
country on both sides of the Kali River, that is, in the Districts of Baglung 
and Char Hazar Parbat. In physical appearance they are more Mongolian 
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than any othe^Magar, many of them wearing their hair long and greasing it 
with ghi. The really pure-bred Pun from high op near the Tibetan bordet 
is usually extremely dirty, unintelligent, and coarse in appearance, and it is 
doubtful if he should rightly be classed as a Magar. By careful selection 
some really fin© recruits can be obtained, but they seem to come mostly from 
families who have for some generations intermarried with other Magar 
clans. 

The Rota is a very small clan and is little enlisted. They are similar 
to Puns and occupy the same stretch of country. No information concern- 
ing their kindreds is at present available. 

The Burathoki or Bura, clan would appear in some way to be connect- 
ed with the Pun. They seem to exist cnly in small numbers, but are very 
desirable as recruits, as they are usually fine and well-built men. 

The Thapa is the largest of all the Magar clans, and appears to be bigger 
than any of the Gurung. The majority of Magar recruits come from this 
clan, and every year hundreds of excellent men are obtained. In a large clan 
sit oli as this it is only natural that many men should call themselves Thapa 
who have no claim whatsover to the name, but such men can easily be 
detected with ordinary care. The Darldmi , Pul ami , Sdru and Sijali kindreds 
appear to be very much larger than any of the others. 

The salt-carrying trade over the high pass between Nepal and Tibet 
is mostly in the hands of a tribe known as Thakdli . Thakalis, who would 
appear to be Tibetans of sorts are also found all over the country engaged in 
trade, and many of them seem to prostitute their women. They are not 
ordinarily enlisted ; hut there is little doubt that a certain number, by calling 
themselves Puns, whom they greatly resemble, are yearly enrolled? In 
addition to Nepali and their own Tibetan dialect, Thakalis are said often to 
speak both Gurung and Magar, and it is, therefore, often quite impossible 
to detect them. 

lake the Gurung language, Magarkura 1 is also one of the Tibeto-Burman 
family; but unlike Gurungkura it does not differ to any extent from District 
to District, and is also spoken by most Magars living in Eastern Nepal. 
The Burathoki, Gharti, and Pun clans do not speak Magar; nor is it known 
by any of the Magars living about Argha, Baglung, Dhurkot, Gulmi, Kan chi, 
Musikot, and Piuthan. Many Puns and Burathokis speak only Nepali, but 
in some parts they employ a language known as Kdm knra . This appears 
to differ in its pronunciation from valley to valley, and is said not to be 
Tibeto-Burman, but a dialect of Nepali. 

It is difficult to account for the fact that the MagaTS of Eastern Nepal 
apeak Magarkura whereas the Gurungs of that part never know their 
tribal language, but the following tale collected by Sarat Chandra Das 1 is of 
great interest in this connection. 

“The legend”, he writes, a which I heard of the Kangapachan people 
and of the Magars, the ruins of whose forts and town we saw in the 
Kangapachan valley, is very interesting. People say the account is correct 
and true. 

“ The upper valley of the Kangapachan river, through the grace and 
blessing of the Royal Kanchinjinga (sic), was peopled by men of Tibetan 

' See “ Linguistic Survey of India ”, Vol. &, Pert 1, page 806 H 
* ' * J ouvney to Lhasa and Central Tibet ” 1904, 
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extraction, called the Sher Khsfmbu, or Eastern Kiranta. The lower valleys 
a few miles below the Kangapachan village, on account of the comparatively 
sluggish course of the river, contained many spacious banks fit to be the 
habitation of hill men. The Magar tribe of Nepal occupied these traets* 
Their chief, who had become very powerful, extended his sway over the people 
of Kangapachan, and exacted a heavy tax from them. His deputies always 
oppressed the people to squeeze out money from them, so that at last they 
were driven through desperation to ttike revenge upon their enemies. 

“ The Magar chief was accordingly murdered with all his followers upon 
visiting the Kangapachan village on a certain occasion. The wife of the 
Magar chief thereupon planned the best means of wreaking vengeance on the 
Kangapachan murderers. She therefore ordered grand funeral observances 
for the honour and benefit of the departed soul. The funeral was appointed 
to take place six miles up the river, midway between the two great villages 
of the Kangapachan valley, so that all the villagers might assemble there. 
After the Queen's followers had finished drinking, poisoned wine was given 
plentifully to the Kangapachan villagers, who, suspecting nothing, drunk 
freely and all died. In this way nearly one thousand men and women died. 
The infants in arms were taken away by the Queen's followers. 

" Inconsequence of this a Tibetan army invaded the several Jongs (forts) 
belonging to the Queen, when she shut herself up in one of her ea&tles. She 
had made no preparations to fight the enemy, but her soldiers defended the 
place for three months. The Tibetans then tried to compel the Magars to 
surrender by depriving them of water. At last, the Queen, aware of this 
intention, threw all the water she had in store towards the Tibetan camp. 
The Tibetans thinking she had abundance of water inside the castle raised 
the siege, and went to a distance to watch the movements of the Magars. 
She immidiately collected her men and pursued the enemy, when a skirmish 
took place in which she fell fighting nobly. The Tibetans expelled all the 
Magars from the country, tiz ., the Kangapachan and Tambar valley, jyid left 
their property to the Kangapachan people, "1 

The Magar system of regulating marriage differs somewhat from that of 
the Gurungs. Amongst the relations shown on the Chart in Appendix I a 
Magar can only marry the daughters of his mother's brothers-: the opposite 
cross-cousin marriage, as practised by the Gurungs, being looked upon as 
incest. It should be noted, however, that a Magar girl marries the son of 
her father's sister. It appears that the cross-cousin marriage, although 
perfectly legal and right, does not nowadays find favour with many people, 
owing possibly to the spread of more orthodox Hindu ideas. It is not 
necessary for a Magar to marry outside his own clan, but in no case may he 
marry a woman of the same kindred as his own; and m actual practice most 
people seem to take their partners from one of the other clans. Thus, a man 
of the Darlami kindred of the Thapa clan, for instance, may marry any 
Thapa girl except a Darlami, or a girl of any of the other Magar clans, i.e, 9 
Ale, Burathoki, Gharti, Pun, Roka, or Rana. 

It will be noticed in the following list that some of the kindreds are 
apparently farther sub-divided, but very few men seem to know the names 
o£ the sub-divisions. 


1 This valley is nowadays known as Kangabachen. The International Kangchen- 
junga Expedition passed through it in 1929. For an account of the valley, which is 
on the Eastern frontier, see u The Kangchenjunga Adventure ” by F. S. Smythe, 1930. 
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MAGAR CLANS AND KINDREDS 


Arghale 

Dukcaki 

Aslami 

Durcaki 

Babhanya 

DurucyS 

Bachali 

Ekcahi 

Bacy* 

Qaha 

Bagale 

Uandrama 

13 ala m 

Garaja 

Bamcaki 

Gando 

Baval 

Gedsin 

Baraee 

Gelahi 

Bard P 

Ghimiro 

Ba6i 

Gideli 

Batakuwit 

God da 

Begnftdi 

Gov* 

Bharftri 

Gurunchane 

Bill 

Gyangmi 

Birka^a 

Hiram 

Buoa 

Hiaki 

Buj-atboki P 

H uncam 

Cangi 

Jali 

Carmi 

Jargha 

Cidi 

Jheri 

Citauro 

Kala (Gaha) 

CohS 

Kamanjan 

Da gal 

Kanaujiya 

Dala 

K&war 

Darlami 

Khali* 

Dhcreli 

Khali 

Dima 

Khan 

Dudali 

Khaptari 

Dudh 

KharriP 


ALE 


Khicman 

Panthi 

Khulal 

Pathre 

Kiln* 

Phal 

Khulang 

Phewali 

Kyapoaki 

Phiwali 

Lageli 

Pimi 

Laguce 

Posri 

Lahakpa 

P ulami 

Lahavi 

Puwar 

LSmchane 

Bakase 

Lamjal 

Bakhal 

Limial 

Bamial 

Lopa 

Bamjali 

Lungco 

Ramtari 

Lungeli 

Raya 

Magiam 

Beghami 

Mftrki 

Besmi 

M&ru 

Bija 

Maski 

Bimal 

Masrani 

Boho 

Meng 

Bokaha 

Moras 

Buoal 

Najali 

Buha 

Pacahhaiy* 

Buwa 

PachaT 

Samal 

Pahara 

Samar 

Paiiigmi* 

Sapkote 

Palan 

Saraka^i 

Pama 

Sarangi 

Pang mi 

Barba jai 

P&d mi 

Sarthung 
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ALE — contd. 


Sarwed 

Sistum 

SuryabSsi 

Thadali 

S&taks&ri 

Sithung 

Susulim 

, Thakoaki 

S&^hiware 

Sitwali 

Snyal 

Thami 

STjali 

Som&T 

"farcin ami 

Xhuracaki 

STjfipati 

Somme 

Tarochaki 

Tiusi 

Sim 

Soti 

Tarukche 

Trucfiki 

Sirpali 

Sudrabansi* 

Thadfi 

Ucahi 


BU9.ATHOKI ob BURA 

Yangmi 

Arkuli 

Janjali 

Pojonge P 

Sibji 

BaTjili 

Kami 

Rahu 

STjali 

Balkoti 

Karal 

Baku 

STjapati 

Barkawafi 

Karmani 

Ramjali 

Siris 

Birjali 

Kecaki 

Ramkhftni 

Sutpahare 

Dari ftmi 

Kosila 

Rsmu 

Thami 

Deobal 

Lamchane 

Ranju 

Thini 

Gamal 

Namjali 

Romkhan 

Ulunge 

Heringi 

Pah are 

Sialban 




GHARTI 


Arghale 

Gyal 

Pare 

Sene 

Atrase 

Hojali 

PaaaP 

STjali 

Baima 

Kagja 

Pbagami 

STjapati 

Baijali 

Kahuca 

Phukan 

Sirasik 

Bayambu 

Kftla 

Purja 

Surari 

Bhftnta 

Kalakote 

Ramjali 

Sutpahare 

Bhompal 

Kauja 

Ragu 

Talaji 

Bbujiyal 

Kenge 

RSkhani 

TheT 

Bulami 

Konsa 

RSwal 

There 

Cancal 

Lamchane 

Rijal 

Tirge 

Dag§mi 

Macal 

Sam 

Tirukia 

Darl&mi 

Macel 

Same 

Ulunge 

Galami 

Masrani 

Sarbuja 

Wale 

Gamal 

Niral 

S&ru 


Garbuja 

Pah&re 

Sawangi 




BaTjftli 

Hulutigi 

Bal&mi 

Hunftli 

33apftl 

Jagole 

Barangi 

Jankati 

Bltta 

Kami 

Birkuli 

Kaure 

Chochangi 

K?yi 

Ciifture 

lamchane 

BagaT 

Narajali 

Dagami 

Nay a 

Darla mi 

Or Pajangi 

Dudh 

Paharo * 

Garbuja 

Pajansi 

Gore 

Pangi 

lfojali 

Pare * 

Ilolangi 

Perali 

Ale 

Barde 

Arcami 

Barkwari 

Arghule 

Bad 

Asami 

Danny at P 

B&chali 

Ba^kumari 

Bad 

Boghraai 

Baga’e 

BharSri 

Bakawal 

Bhirara 

B&maea 

Bhusal 

Bamcaki 

Bucft 

Baiiliftg 

Bulftl 

Bamghare 

Bufa^hoki P 

Bal'd 

Byano&ai 

Bftrapanthi 

Car mi 

Baratkoki ? 

Chageii 
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PUN 


Phakftini 

Barbnja 

Phiriynl 

srjali 

Phangili 

SijSpati 

Poinge 

Sothi 

Purja 

Sumitra 

Ragu 

Surjabad 

Rftkaskoti 

Sutpahare* 

Raraaja 

Taj&li 

Rfimjull * 

Tame 

Ramkam 

Tendi 

Rat.uwa 

Thakale ? 

Rulia 

Th an i # 

S*bangi 

Tirklie 

SkiT 

Ulunge 

Saime 


Same 


RANA 


Chahari 

Duncan 

Cidi 

Durunchen 

Citaure * 

Puvuncya 

Coli an 

Gaea 

Cumi 

Gaga 

Bntl-ili 

Gaha 

DalA 

Garaja 

D&nsihkoti 

Gar&nca 

Dari ami 

Gaud 

Bengali 

Gedarsih 

Dhadali 

Gelan 

Dhoga 

Gendi 

Dholi 

Ghandrama 

Difiuwa 

Ghimire 

Dudh 

Gideli 
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RAN A— contd. 


Gomeri 

Khaptari 

Path re 

Sartungi 

Gonial 

Khiuyali 

Phal 

Saru 

Gorft 

Khulal 

Phiuwali 

Sa£aksari 

Gurunchane 

Kiapcaki 

Phiwali 

Satighare 

Gyambhi 

Kirace 

Pbiyftli 

Srjali 

Gy&ndris 

Lamchane 

Poari 

Sljapati 

Gyahmi 

Lam i 

PulSmi 

Siinase 

Gyansin 

Lftye 

Puaftl 

Sirne 

HSfguce 

Lugeli 

Puwar 

Sibftli 

Hiran 

Lungali 

R*fgu 

Si hi 

Hiwki 

Lmngeli 

Rai 

Siris 

HnopsP 

Makim 

Raj 

Some 

Huncan 

Marki 

Rakatko£i 

Suiel 

M uncin 

Mara 

Ramjali 

Sunari 

Jftmuli 

Maski * 

Raya 

SurjabaSi 

Jarglia 

Maarani 

Reghami 

Stisnli 

Jh A*i 

M erasi 

Re£mi 

Talai 

Jhawft' 

Namjali 

Rijal 

Tam la mi 

Jheri 

Pacai 

Rilami 

Tarocbaki 

Ji3ri 

Paobhaiya 

Rimal 

Thada 

Kadkha 

Pacrai 

Rokaha 

Thami 

Kala (Guba) 

Padule 

Rucal 

Thanyali 

Kamanjan 

Pfigini 

Runtija 

Thara 

Karccaki 

Pahari 

Samftl 

Thar war 

Kanauje 

Pahrai 

Sunari 

Thorale 

Kawar 

Palli 

Sapkote 

Tsarti 

Kekali 

Panti 

Sarah i 

Ucai 

Kepchaki 

Parta 

Sarakoti 

Yahayo 

Khadga 

Pats 

Sartoke 




THAPA 


Ale 

Bachali 

Baglle 

BaTjali 

Arghali 

Pache 

Atghari 

Baima 

Aslftmi 

Bache 

Dari ami 

Bakabal 


Palungi Balftbal 


Satfghari Balftl 


Bach&Je 


Bachun 
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Bal&mi 

Cuan 

Bftmc5. 

Cuni 

Bftmcaki 

Dftgai 

Bankabaral 

Dagal 

Baola 

Bala 

B&raghare 

Damarpal 

Barfti 

Darga 

Barftl 

Dari am i # 

Baraumli 

Bag die 

Baroyft 

Janar ? 

Barhi 

Kdld 

Barkori 

Kosali 

BafkwSri 

Bdlungi 

Baei 

Roidla 

Batkuwftrl 

JPuari 

Bayambu 

Setu 

Bhar&i 

Sin 

Bhatam 

Dega* 

Bbomrol 

Degal 

Birka^tn- 

Degi 

Bopftl 

Dengabhuja 

Bucfi. 

Dhakal 

BufS-thoki 

Dhanpali 

Byaunasi 

Dbanyftli 

C&noli 

Disft 

Cantial 

Di4a 

Chageli 

Poreli 

Chahari 

Dudh 

Cidi 

Durel 

Cipli 

Durncyan 

Citaure 

Ekcahi 

Cobfta 

Gagha 


T H AP A — contd. 


Gaha* 

Hodagi 

Badca 

Honjali 

Barda 

Boslami 

Cidi 

Hotaki 

Gord 

Hfijing 

Kdld 

Hunoin 

Kan ? 

Ismala 

Malangi 

Jab are 

G&hab? 

J argba 

Gaide 

Jhaiikri P 

Gancake 

Jha^ari 

Garanja 

Jbayari 

Gaveja 

Jheri 

Gaudlia 

Kaikala 

Gejal 

Kairani 

Gelam 

K&lasar 

Gelung 

Kalikotya 

Gembhl 

Kamanjan 

Ghandrama 

Kainar 

G hi mire 

Kamclia 

Gldel 

Kamu 

Giyal 

K&nauje 

Gnugneli 

Kandlu 

Gomul 

Kandru 

Granja 

Kangmu 

Gurunchang 

Kao 

Gyandris 

Kanaka 

Gyangdi 

Kara 

Gyangmi 

Kasa 

Hetan 

Kejuii 

Hiski 

Keli 

Hitan 

Kengri 
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Kepcbaki 

Marunca 

TIIAPA— contd. 

Phiuyali 

Thdrd 

Kerin 

Mfi.sk i 

Phiwali 

RTgyel 

Kewfigi 

Masrani* 

Phunjali 

Rijai 

Khaclga 

Medan 

Pitakoti 

Rijale 

Khaptari 

Megasi 

Pocun 

Rijapati 

Khulal 

Midan 

P osri 

• 

Rilarai 

Kijim 

Mobcan 

Powan 

Riinal 

Koral 

Mogmi 

Puari 

Rinjfili 

Kosali 

M or saT 

Pulami 

Rokaba 

Kotil 

Muk-mi 

Puw&r 

Rokim 

Kowar ? 

Namjali 

Radi 

Rucal 

tamcliaki 

Nfimjali 

Ragnu 

Sai 

Lfimchane 

Niar 

Rabari 

Salami 

Lfimtami 

Nidun 

Rai 

Samai 

Lamtangi 

Nimiyal 

Raj&li 

Samal 

Lamtari 

Niwar 

Rajbansi 

Sami 

Lancia 

Pacbhaiya 

Rajgi 

Sangmi 

Langakoti 

Pace 

Rakal 

San man i 

Laiikang 

Pachoya 

Rakas 

Sapkota 

Lfi-yc 

Pado 

Rakaskoti 

Sapleg 

Lirijing 

Pag mi 

Rakase 

Saplengi 

Lumcfiya 

Pabari 

Ramjali 

Sarakoti 

Lanci 

Pajanji 

Ramkhani 

Sarangi 

Lungeli 

Pajvi 

Ranakbulal ? 

V ^ Sarbhuja 

Makbrani 

Palli . 

Ran&l 

Sartiu 

Makim 

Palunge 

Raya 

Sartugo 

Mamrin 

Parel 

Reghami 

Sartungi 

Mandir 

Parghar 

Refiiui* 

Saru* 

M&rki 

Pata 

Jiagdle 

Qord 

Mftrpa 

Pegmi 

D any ale 

Janrwp 

Marpak 

Phal 

Qord 

Jheri 

Mam 

Pbeli 

Edit 

Kdld 



THAPA— condd. 


Malengiyd 

Some* 

Su^he 

Thanmu 

Paneti 

Sowaji 

Suthi 

Th&fft 

Saruhkoti 

Sorali 

Sutpahare 

'Jharamu 

Sarwadft 

Sorali 

Surpak 

^hftrahgi 

Sat&ksiri 

Sothi 

Suyal 

Tharff 

Safighare 

Suiel 

Swflsmi 

Thenga 

Seri 

Sumai 

SySjali 

Thural 

Srali 

Sunahiri 

Tarbuh 

Tumsih 

STjali* 

Sunakh&ri 

Taiochaki 

ThySgi 

STjlpati 

Sunapati 

ThagnSmi 

Tsarti 

Sin 

Sun&ri# 

Tha<U 

Tsuni 

Singftli 

Sungar-pa 

Thadali 

Ueai 

Sirne 

Supari 

Thagn&mi 

Yaudi Untakip 

Siris 

Surjaban£i 

Thami 


Somaro 

Surangi 

Thamu 


Somasyft 

Susaling 

Thani 



Notes 

An asterisk denotes those kindreds most heavily enlisted. 

The Siris kindred of the Rana, Bura, and Thapa clans are said to he the descendants 
of children who were brought up on the milk of goats, their mothers having died 
in child-birth. They eat goat’s flesh but will not touch goat’s milk. 

Kindreds of which I have had no confirmation, or which seem to be doubtful, have 
been marked with a question mark. 
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CHAPTER 9. 

Limbus. 

The tribes of Eastern Nepal have become so intermixed and hare so many 
practices in common that it will be convenient to consider them as a whote 
before writing of each tribe separately. 

The Eastern tribes are known collectively as Kiranti. Included in this 
group are the Limbus, or Yakthumbas, and the Rais, known also as Khambus 
or Yakkas. Properly speaking the term Kiranti should be applied only to 
the Khambus : the Yakkas at one time claimed to be a separate tribe, and 
the Limbus still are. It should be noted,.- however, that inter-marriage can 
and does frequently take place between these tribes, but the woman continues 
to be a member of the tribe into which she was born. Thus, to take a 
concrete example, if Jitbahadur Rai, marries a Limba girl eU© remains a 
Limbuni and would be shown as such on his sheet-roll and pension docu- 
ments. This practice explains the apparent anomaly of a Rai woman, for 
instance, drawing the pension of a deceased Limbu, a perfectly possible and 
proper state of affairs. 

It appears that at one time Khambus, Yakkas, and Yakthumbas could be 
adopted into each other's tribes after the performance of certain ceremonies. 
This praotioe does not apparently exist at the present day, except possibly in 
the case of orphan children who may be adopted when very young by mem- 
bers of another tribe. 

When the Khambus and Limbus were conquered by the Gurkhas, the 
Gurkha King, perhaps anxious to conciliate his vanquished enemies, conferred 
upon the most influential men amongst them commissions sealed with the 
lal mohor , conferring upon them powers to rule certain districts. With these 
commissions were given the title of Rai to the Khambus and that of Suba to 
the Limbus, but it is rare for a Limbu who is not entitled by his position to 
do so to call himself Suba, this term being used throughout Nepal to denote a 
Civil Official. In their own homea Khambus generally call themselves 
Jimd&r or Jimi, but Yakkas call themselves either Yakka Rai or Diwdn, 
There appears now to be no difference between Khambus and Yakkas ; and 
whatever their former status may have been the latter now definitely form 
part of the Rai tribe. 

The Limbus, or Yakthumbas, have a tradition that they came originally 
from Benares; and although often mentioned in the early Hindu writings no 
history of the Kiranti ia obtainable on which any dependence can be placed. 
The Limbus and Rais are rather more Mongolian in appearance that the 
M agars and Gurungs, and any attempt to place their origin in the South is 
probably due to the desire to show a Rajput origin, a sentiment dear to the 
hearts of many Nepalese tribes. 

“The Valley of Yangma*, notes Sarat Chandra Das, “in ancient times 
was not inhabited. Once upon a time a cowherd of T&shi-rabka, in Tibet, 
lost one of his yaks, which, grazing in towards the Kangla Chen Pass, entered 
the Yangma valley. Here the cowherd having followed the tracks 
found his hairy property lying op a reck with a full stomach. In the 
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morning he again missed his yak, and proceeding further down in the in- 
terior met it at a place called Shophug, grazing in a rich pasture land. Here, 
being charmed with the luxuriance of the pasture as compared with his bleak 
and barren country, he sowed a few grains of barley which he had obtained 
from a certain priest as a blessing. 

On his return to his village in Tibet he gave a good account of this 
place to his fellow dokpas (cowherds), but nobody would believe him, nor 
would anyone undertake to visit his discovery on account of its position beyond 
the snows. The cowherd, however, with his wife went to the Yangma valley 
to tend his dock. To their surprise they found the barley well grown. 
On his return he showed the barley ears to his friends, who were now induced 
to emigrate to the new land to grow corn. 

Thus was the village of Yangma first inhabited. It is indeed a purely 
Tibetan settlement, as the houses testify”. 

Prior to 1887 most Gurkha regiments enlisted a certain number of Rais 
and Limbus. With the raising of the 7th and 10th Gurkha Rifles, however, 
their recruitment was confined to these two regiments ; but during the Great 
War, reinforcements, for the most part from the Burma Military Police and 
the Assam Rifles, who enlist large numbers of Limbus and Rais, were sent 
to nearly all Gurkha battalions. 

The tribes living to the East of the Nepal Valley speak a series of dialects 
which are of a much more complex nature than those spoken to the West, 
such as Magar and Gurung. Collectively they are known as the Tibeto- 
Burman Eastern Sub-group of complex pronominalized languages. Limbu- 
kura is included in this group and it thus forms another link in the chain 
connecting Tibetan and the Himalayan dialects with the Tibeto-Burman 
languages of Assam and Burma.* One peculiarity of the language is the 
constant confusion between t and d ; p and b ; and k and y, together with 
their corresponding aspirates. This confuses spelling and in the preparation 
of the lists of clans and kindreds has undoubtedly resulted in error and 
duplication. 

“The name Limbu”, writes Sir Herbert Risley, 1 2 “is used only by 
outsiders. Tibetans have no special name for the Limbus ; they call all the 
tribes of the Indian side of the Himalaya by the general name of Monpa or 
dwellers in the ravines. The Lepchas and Bhotias or Tibetans settled in 
Bhotan, Sikkim, and Nepal speak of the Limbus as Tsong, because the five 
thums or sub-tribes included in the class known as Lhasagotra emigrated to 
Eastern Nepal from the district of Tsong in Tibet. Lepchas call them Chang, 
which may be a corruption of Tsong. By other members of the Kiranti 
group they are addressed by the honorific title of Subah or SufEah, a 
chief. 

“The Limbus, according to Dr. Campbell, 'form a large portion of the 
inhabitants in mountainous country lying between the Dud Kosi and the Kanki 
rivers in Nepal, and are found in smaller numbers eastwards to the Meohi 
river, which forms the boundary of Nepal and Sikkim. In still fewer numbers 
they exist within the Sikkim territory, as far east as the Tista river, beyond 
which they rarely settle. 3 In Bhutan they are unknown except as strangers’. 

1 See Linguistic Survey of India, Yol. 8, Part I, page 278 et ieq. 

2 “ Tribes and Castes of Bengal ”. 

* This is not, of course, true at the present time. Large numbers of Limbus have 
settled in Sikkim and their emigration to Bhutan is said to be on the inerease. 
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“ Hodgson locates them between the Arun Kosi and the Mechi, the Singilela 
ridge being their boundary to the east. The Limbus themselves claim to 
have hcld°£rom time immemorial the Tamba Kkola valley on the upper 
waters of the Tamba Kosi river ; and the fact that one of their sub-tribes 
bears the name of Tamba Khola suggests that this valley may have been one 
of their earlv settlements. They also have a tradition that five out of theii 
thirteen sub-tribes came from Lhasa, while five others came from Benares. 
The former group is called the Lnasa gotra, and the latter the Kasi gotra ; 
but the term gotra has in this case no bearing on marriage. t All that can 
safely be said is that Limbus are the oldest recorded population of the country 
between the Tamba Kosi and the Meehi, and their flat features, slightly oblique 
eyes, yellow complexion and beard iessness may perhaps afford ground for 
believing them to be the descendants of early Tibetan settlers in Nepal. 
They appear to have mixed little with the Hindus, but much with 
the Lepohas, who of late years have migrated in large numbers from 
Sikkim to the west.” 

The following fragment of Limbu history was obtained by Lieut.-Colone 
Eden Vansittart, and is a translation of a portion of the Limbu VavhfdVali* 
It is here reprinted from earlier editions of this book. 

God is called Mojingna Khiwagna. He made the world and all the 
creatures in it. Limbus were first known by the name of Yakthumba and 
they are descended from ten brothers, whose names are as follows : — 

1. Thosoying Kanglaying Hang. 

2. Thindang Sawaro Hang. 

3. Thosading Hainbleba Sawaro Hang. 

4. Thoding Tangsak Sawaro Hang. 

5. Yophoding Sawaro Hang. 

G. Moguplungma Khambeh Sawaro Hang. 

7. Moguplungma Langsoding Sawaro Hang* 

8. Yokphoding Sawaro Hang. 

9. Yokphodingighang Laingo Hang. 

10. Totoli Toeangbo Hang. 

With these ten brothers also came three spiritual advisers ( Bijnwa ) : 

1. Phjeri Phedangma. 

2. Sambaliang Eblyhang Samba. 

3. Samundum Yepmundum. 

These thirteen people did not know how to read or write, but they knew 
some prayers ( Bacha ), and traditions ( modliun ). These were handed down 
by word of mouth, and by these were they ruled. The ten brothers and 
three priests were all residents of Benares, and they agreed to make them- 
selves homes in the mountains of Nepal. 

* See translation cf Limbu history given below. o 

1-14 
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Five of the brothers marched straight from Benares to Nepal, but the 
other five went to Tibet; and from Tibet through Lhasadinga, until they 
met their five brothers in the mountains of Nepal. The first five brothers 
and their descendants are called Kashigotra, and the second five Lhasagotra, 
because they journeyed respectively from Benares to Tibet, and from Lhasa- 
dinga to Nepal : but all the ten brothers should rightly be called Kashigotra 
for it was from Benares that all of them originally came. 

Now these ten brothers settled in a place called Ambepojoma Kamket- 
langma Sumhalangma. The kings of the country where the ten brothers 
lived were called : 

1. Honden Hang. 

2. Yeketed Hang. 

3. Chasbi Hang. 

4. Larasopangbo. 

5. Khesiwa Hang. 

6. Ekangso Hang. 

7. Khadi Hang. 

8. Ime Hang. 

The ten brothers had many children, and their descendants multiplied 
very quickly till they became a nation and were called Limbus: The 
Limbus, however, were subject to the kings of the country and were much 
oppressed. The kings ruled them so liardlv and oppressed them so greatly 
that eventually the Limbus, having met together in the place called 
Ambepojoma Kamketlangma Sumhalangma consulted amongst themselves 
and determined to fight the local kings and drive them out of the country. 

Every Limbu swore upon the holy place (Ambepojoma) that he would 
i conquer in the fight or die ; and further, that he would not return from the 
L war until the kings had been driven from the country ; and that he would 
f die sooner than run away. So there was a great wav between the Limbus 
and the kings and tho former won many victories and drove out the kings 
from the land, after which the Limbus seized the country as their own and 
fixed its boundaries: on the North Tibet; on the South the Plains; on the 
West the Arun River; and on the East the Mechi. 

The Limbus now assembled once more and consulted amongst themselves, 
and they determined to elect ten chiefs, or Jiang , one from each tribe (sic), 
and so the following ten chiefs were elected. Each chief marked the 
boundaries of his country and called it by some natne.l 

1. Samlupley Samba Hang : called his country Tambar Khola and 

his fort Yiokma. 

2. Tampe 80 Perung Hang : called his country Terha Thar and his 

fort Thai a Hiokma. 

1 It should bo noted that tho socond name of tho majority of those chiefs is the name of 
tome known Limbu clan : thus. Samba, Angbo Phodap, Sering, Papo, and Kajum. Tho 
districts ruled over by these chiefs are all named cither after the rivers by which they are 
drained, Tambar Khola, Mewa Khola, and so on, or by the number of divisions into which tho 
Chiefs following was divided. 




3. Thoktokso Angbo Hang: called his country Athrai and his fort 

Poma Jung. 

4. Sengsenggum P heel up Hang : called his country Phedap and his 

fort Pakiabang Yiokma. 

6. Tindolung Koya Hang : called his country Yangroke and his 

fort Hastapur. 

6. Sesiane Sering Hang : called his country Mewa Kliola and bis 

fort Meringdem. 

7. Yenangso Papo Hang: called his country Panch Thar and his 

fort Yasok Phcden Yiukma. 

8. Taklnng Kajurn Hang : called his country Cha Thar and his fort 

Chamling Cliimling. 

9. Soiyak Laho Hang : called his country Chaobisiya and his fort 

Sangori Yioktna. 

10. I me Hang : called his country Char Khola and his fort Angdang 

11am Yiokma. 

These are the names of the first ten Thimbu chiefs, together with the 
names of the ten principalities over which they ruled. After this division 
of the country the .Limbus remained rulers of the country until the Gurkhas 
waged wav against them (towards the close of the eighteenth century). For 
twelve years did the Das Limbus fight with the Gurkhas, after which they 
were defeated. The Gurkhas then killed all the Limbus whom they could 
catch, whether men, women, or children, and the Limbus had to bide in the 
mountains because of the cruelty and oppression of the Gurkhas. 

After some time the Gurkha King, thinking of the trouble which lay 
heavy upon the Limbus, called them together and on their promising to look 
upon- him as their ruler he granted unto the chief men amongst them com- 
missions with certain ruling powers for the chief of each district. Each 
holder was granted fnlL powers, according to his warrant, to try all eases in 
his district, and to rule in every way as he deemed lit, with the exception 
only of cases of murder, cow-killing, and with regard to taxes and money 
matters, which had to he referred to and settled by the Gurkha King. The 
Limbus now ceased making war with the Gurkhas and became their friends. 
They have now begun to learn to read and write in the Gurkha character 
and language, and many have taken service in the Gurkha Regiments (of 
the Nepalese army). 

The history ends here : and although parts of it have doubtless been 
altered to suit the whims of the Gurkha historians it does seem to contain 
the elements of the truth of the early history of these people. 

Limbus sometimes state that they were originally divided into thirteen 
clans, but that three of these were lost; and that the present Limbu tribe 
springs from ten clans. This may be accounted for by the ten brothers and 
their three priests who figure in the above fragment of history. 

Colonel Vansittart, working on the list of clans noted originally by 
Risley in his “ Tribes and Castes of Bengal ”, allocates the Limbus to ten 
original homes, or districts, as follows : — 

1. Panch Thar : the home of five elans. 

2. Che Thar : the home of six clans. 
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3. Ath Rai ; the Lome of eight clan?, 

4. Yangrup, or Yangruk : a place name. 

5. Chaobisiya : twenty-four (clans) . 

6. Mewa Khola : name of a river. 

7. Char Khola : the four rivers. 

8. Maiwa Khola : name of a river, 

9. Phedap : the name of a famous cave, 

10. Tam bar Khola : the name of a river, 

1 n the lists at the end of this chapter it will be noted that the various 
Li mhu kindreds are grouped into no less than fifty-six clans. Most of these 
so-called clans have noted against them the name of oi*e or other of the ten 
original homes or districts noted above. It seems ’very doubtful, however, 
if the Limbus have any real clan organisation nowadays, whatever may have 
been the case in the past. 

It was Risley who originally pointed out the immense number of kindreds 
into which the Limbu tribe is divided : ami the same peculiarity is noted 
amongst the Rais. He notes that within the Chaobisiya district there 
existed once upon a time a man of the Yongya ITang clan who had two sons. 
One of these was very fond of wearing the red rhododendron flower, topetlbyn , 
whilst the other showed much partiality for a fruit called \ auibhotd. From 
these customs arose the Topetlagu and Yambhota kindreds. Again, the 
existence of many kindreds has undoubtedly been caused by a nickname, for 
we lind Thcgim, the wicker- worker ; 3 lenyangbo , the unsuccessful one ; and 
Libby, the archer. It is unfortunate that very little is known about the 
Liinbu language ; and until it has been studied in detail it is hardly possible 
to make an accurate survey of the organization of the tribe, and 1 fear that 
the list of clans and kindreds will eventually need considerable adjustment 
in its grouping. 

A Limbu may marry any girl who is not related to him by birth provided 
always that she does not belong either to his own kindred, or to that from 
which liis mother came on marriage. It follows, therefore, that the cross- 
cousin marriages carried out by the Mngars and Guvungs cannot be contrac- 
ted by Limbus, or indeed by any of the Eastern tribes except the Tamang. 
It has already been seen that a Liinbu may also take a wife from certain 
other tribes, the Rai, for instance; and this practice, which appears to be 
fairly common, lias undoubtedly had much to do with the gradual breaking 
down of whatever real clan organization the Limbus may formerly have 
possessed. 

The Eastern tribes in general would seem to have much more liberty in 
the choice of a marriage partner than is the case in other parts of Nepal and 
while some Liinbu families consult astrologers others do not. It is said to be 
quite common for boys and girls, without the knowledge of their parents to 
meet together in some public place and there indulge in singing competitions. 
Thus, either the boy or girl will commence by singing a couplet to which the 
other must reply. The couplets are composed on the spur of the moment 
and each succeeding one should improve on the one before it in wit and 
humour. The contest goes on until neither party is able, for lack of further 
ideas, to continue ; but in order to win a bride a man must produce such a 
couplet that the girl is quite unable to reply. If the man is defeated in the 
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Contest lie runs away at once, leaving the held free for some competitor with 
a readier wit, or one perhaps with a less sense of modesty. 

When a partner lias not been obtained in a singing competition marriage 
then usually takes place as a result of courtship. This may commence as 
soon as the suitor has obtained fiee access to the house of the father of the 
girl of his choice, which is done by presenting the girl's relatives with a 
pig's carcass. 

As Limbu marriages are often contracted without the consent of the 
parents they seem to take pi ice at a somewhat later age than is the custom 
in Western Nepal. It is not unusual amongst the poorer people for the 
bride's pirents to know nothing at all about the marriage of their (laughter 
until she returns from the wedding ceremony a married woman. 

It will be convenient first to consider the case when the pirents have not 
been infoi med of their children’s intentions. On the day fixed for the cere- 
mony the parties meet in some convenient place attended by a few of their 
more intimate friends. These latter aie required to bring their own victuals for 
the feast which precedes the ceremony. Daring this feast a little singing and 
dancing lake place and the bridegroom beats a drum, to the accompaniment of 
which his bride usually dances. The officiating Phcdangma now commences 
bis incantations and murmurs a few words over the bridal pair who sit cross- 
legged on the floor holding one another's hands. The Phedangma now 
takes a cock and hen, cuts off their heads and allows the blood to run into a 
plantain leaf which is held below. From the blood thus collected lie seeks 
for omens and explains their portent to the assembled company. The 
Phcdangrna now places a little st<!I/ur, or red powder, on another leaf and 
the bridegroom then applies it to the girl's face from the nose and along the 
parting of the hair to the crown of the head. This completes the ceremony 
and the officiating Phedangma is then presented with a new white pagri and 
a few rupees. On the following morning he visits the newly -married, couple 
and enjoins them to live happily, to which they are required to affirm : “We 
will do as you command ". 

The bride now returns to her parents who arc made aware for the first 
time of what has happened. An intermediary calls and intercedes on behalf 
of the couple : he brings with him the carcass of a pig, a bottle of rum, and 
a silver coin ; and with these he is supposed to calm the simulated anger of 
the girl's parents. Upon eousent being given the intermediary pays the 
price of the bride, which varies according to the means of the bridegroom : 
eighty rupees seems to be a usual amount. 

In cases where the consent of the parents lias been previously obtained 
the procedure is somewhat different. Upon setting off from his parent's 
home to be married, the boy, who is dressed completely in white, must first 
make obeisance to his parents, who place a caste mark upon his forehead ; 
this is composed of curds and rice. Before he is allowed to take his seat 
in the waiting dooly the unmarried girls of the party, each bearing a brass 
tray in which there is some rice and curds and a bowl filled with water, 
circumambulate it six times, sprinkling water from the bowTs as they go. 
The bridegroom now makes obeisance to the dooly four times, after which he 
takes his seat in it. He must be careful not to assume a recumbent position 
and is expected to sit cro.-s-legged and with his hands holding on to a hand- 
kerchief which is suspended from the top. The bridegroom is now carried 
in his dooly to some prearranged place, where the bride has previously been 
hidden : thi$ place is not necessarily her home. 
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As soon ns the bride comes out of her hiding place the bridegroom gets 
out of his clooly and she makes obeisance to him three times and places yet 
another caste mark upon his forehead. The bride's unmarried attendants 
now walk three times round the dooly after which she herself takes her seat 
in it, and accompanied by her groom, who is usually now on horseback, 
proceeds to the house of her future father-in-law. 

Upon arrival at the house the bride enters it, passing on her way two 
large earthenware vessels filled with water which have previously been 
placed one on either side of the door. She is welcomed by her future 
parent s-in-law who place a caste mark upon her forehead and receive her 
as their daughter-in-law. After this the ceremony proceeds under the orders 
of the officiating Phedangma and does not differ from that previously 
explained. 

When a Limbu dies his body is sometimes kept for one whole night before 
being buried, and sometime it is buried at once. The body is laid out at 
full length and then carried to the spot chosen as a grave. The officiating 
Phedangma is given one rupee with which he is supposed to purchase the 
grave from the spirits of the place. After the body has been buried the 
Phedangma may either keep the money or throw it away, crying out as he 
does so : “ This is the money with which we purchased this land. ” 

The grave is dug deep and long and the body is laid in it lying full 
length with the toes pointing towards the sky, the hands upon the breast, 
the fingers of one hand clasping the fingers of the other. Leaves are then 
scattered over the body ; but the very rich are said to bury their dead in a 
coffin in which is placed every kind of grain. Earth is piled over the body 
and on the top a monument of stones is erected. If the body is buried near 
a road the top of the grave will usually be fashioned so as to make a con- 
venient resting place for passing travellers and a tree planted so as to give 
them shade. After the actual burial is over the Phedangma, mourners and 
friends, usually proceed to the house of the deceased, where a feast is pro- 
vided for them. If the deceased was a man he will be mourned for four 
days; if a woman for three days only; and during this period, meat, salt, 
dhal, oil, and chillies may not be eaten. 

On the conclusion of the period of mourning a pig is killed and another 
feast held which is again attended by the Phedangma, mourners, and friends. 
The feast concludes with the Phedangma calling out : “ Go now where your 
forefathers and foremothers have gone before.” 

Nowadays many Limbus cremate their dead, or throw the bodies whole 
into the nearest river : this would seem to be due to the gradual spread 
of orthodox Hindu ideas, no less here than in other parts of Nepal . 1 

LIMBU Clans and Kindreds. 

ATHlUl. 


Agbhaha^ 

Kcndogwa 

Phompe 

ThalSg 

IdliliTO 

Mnstfg 

Pome 

TJglabe 

lgh"mu»h<m 

Xugo 

SentSg 

Yokaom 

lv«d iga 

Pakhim 

Sontag 



1 For gorno further Limbu customs see “ The Gurkhas 99 Ch. 15. 
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BA K KIM, 


Kappa 

Loksombd 

Pokhim 

Sembo 

tCun jiiri 

Madon 

Sauden 

Yagwago 



carkhola. 


Bar Garhi 

Lorigden 

Pho.tr a 

Thcgim 

Cilikcomb 

Nembag 

Samba 

Tugpanphe 

Idhlgo 

Pegha 

S^gpanpho 

Yekden 

Ltgden 

Phcyuk 

Tbebo 

Y8gh&g 



CAUBISIYA. 


Aibliai 

Koyohag 

Ogba 

Tamba 

Cemjftg 

Lado Comjbg 

Papo 

Tbegim 

Cikjocemjttg 

LIgkii 

Phakleca 

Tangkbtfg 

Hemphaya 

Mebliak 

Sodcmba 

Waci 

Iglamplieu 

Nembag 

SSgpanpho 

Wayagkbojum 

Iwa 

No go 

Sftgyokp 

Yftgyag 


CHEMJOG (PScli Thar). 


Cikjo 


Lado 

Mabbo 



HU11PA (Pbedap), 


CSgbag 

Unpbagwa 

Made mb a 

Pobirn 

Hagserdg 

Makbim 

Mardin 

PSgthak 

leubo 


I JAM (YSgrup). 

Wabungiya 

Chtfgsu 

KSglibu 

LIgjomba 

Penjolain 

Ilagemba 

Laksemba 

Noyug 

Ph aget&gl imbft 

Koy« 



Phenjidag 


IMEHAG (Carkhola and Sikkim), 


Cilikcom 

LIgdem 

Loksom 

Loktom 



K AMD AG (YSgrup). 




TuMBia. 




KHAJUM (Chethar). 


Baragbaori 

ChSgbSg 

Kurugbabfg 

gfifgwa 

CikjoceinjSg 

ImosSg 

Lekwft 

Woylg 
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KedembS 


Keibft 

N&mdehRg 


KEDEMBA (Miewakhols). 

Madenchog Punjemb Samsoy£gR 

KHEBAG (YSgrup). 

Nundehfg Siligba Y ? gyR 

Siklimbo Tanjamba 


Aglabag 

CogbSg 

LTgden 

Khajum 



KHEWA (Chethar). 


Mangea 

N uraSden 

Tigela . 

Mang&p 

Srgmaden 

Tanbaphe 

MSgyak 


KUR^GB/G (Phedap). 


Papo 

Sog 

Suhag 


LIBAG (MaiwR Khola). 


Ivoklug 

Naidemba 

PagbomR 

Peniba8og 

LogimbR 

Nalutem 

Pemba 

Phenisog 

Lugumbft 

lTgden 

(Caubisiva). 


Kelba 

P&lage 

P amphora a 

Segwagyag 

Marinda 

P&mbokpa 

Pothagcera 

Subasog 

Marigdem 

Pankemy&g 

Semhag 

Tlgba 

Nogo 





LINGKHIM (Tambar Khola). 

lUobaresbg Subasog 


Agbo 

Loksomb* 


Nalipu 


LogwR 


LOKSOM (C&rkhola). 
Loktftm Saoden 


Yokpagden 


MADEMBA (Maiws Khola). 

Sagi Tebei 

MADEN (Maiwft Khola). 

B«rig Taglog 
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MAGMU (Yagrup). 


Cenwftphu 

Ligdem 

Nogo 

radn palTg 

IdTgo 

M alibo 


Pc dft lug 

Kodflg 



Tamli g 


MAIIBO (Tambnr Kliolfi). 


Coni jog 

Lianphe 

M ahbo 

Sakwadcn 

Lejcnji 

Limit hoy u 

Purugbo 

Yogyahag 

Lekhcgw&log 





MAIIBOIIA.fi (Tain bar Kholtt). 


I\am bag 

Mahbohag 

Potagivft 

Sogsngbo 

Labhug 





MENYAGBO (YSgrup). 


Sewa 

SogpSnpho 

Wetluip 

AVliaduk 



MIEWAKIIOLA. 


Chogbog 

Okhrabo 

SerTg 

Thfilng 

I ni eba 

Sambagbo 




NALIBQ (M&iw?i Khola). 


Cogbfig 

Khedim 

Samba 

Tampagphc 

Ha gam 



Madoii Nalibo 



NEMBACt (Pfiothar). 


Kotak 

Mapejog 

Phejogba 

Yagdcinba 

Kudanamba 

Namlakpa 

Piccowa 

Yagsata 

Kugctenftmba 

Pegvra 

Sardaphe 


Lohrigen 

Yagsoba 

Tumpanphe 




PACTHAR. 


Agbo 

LTgden 

Pogyagu 

Sogpanpbo 

Agtembi 

Loti 

Phejog 

Tamlig 

B&rgha 

Luwft 

Phewaden 

Tamsohag 

Begha 

Mautu 

Phompho 

Tumbapo 

Kcrumba 

Makhim 

Sadeinba 

Tumnik 

Kurugbag 

.Magma 

STgj-ago 

Y akpagdea 

KogeknSmba 

Ogu 

Sairmali 

Yagdemba 
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PAPO (PScthat). 


Agdemba 

Paksenna 

Sog 

Tumbapo 

Igwabfi. 

Pbegwadcn 

Sakwadeu 

Tumbrok 

Kugetnamb i 

Scrima 

Sermali 

Weg5 

Laoti 





PIIAGO (Maiwa Khola). 


Aklapa 

Nalibo 

Pundhak 

Thandembfc 

Aglabo 

Nayogba 

Sogyokpa 

Tumbruk 

Cogbag 

OkrSbo 

STgyemba 

Wahek 

Epheg 

Phabemba 

T uk lam 

Wanemba 

Labyug 

rigdak 

Tegotopra 

W anem 

Mabsuwa 

Pagma 

Ten gab um tbupra 

Yegdentopra 

M agden 

Ponthok 

Thokpra 

Yokipa 

]M odenyak 





P1IENDUWA (Tambar Khola). 


Ajibugiya 

Madenba 

Sarbondhug 

Yegdcm 

Agdemba 

Palugwa 

Tumpanpbe 




P1IEYAK (P&cthar). 


Cfirkholo 


Pak 

Turn 


PIIEDAPIYA (Phedsp). 


Agbag 

Kuragb&g 

Pbungenabag 

Sogbophe 

Bonthak 

Lugpburaa 

PoniySgu 

Sogpanphe 

Cbikpug 

Madcmba 

Pontbak 

Sukwaba 

CodasuppS 

Maden 

Potagwa 

Tenyug 

Cogbag 

isahig 

Sabenhimba 

Theguba 

Hupft 

Musohag 

Sakwaden 

Tampanpbe 

Isubo 

Nalibo 

Sene 

Wobungiya 

Kblpug 

Nigleku 

Sinkok 

Yagdembe 

Kh&wepug 

Vagembft 

Sodemba 

Yaghimba 

KonwS 

Pbeguba 

Sodug 


Kbftyapug 

Pbompo 

Sogbo 
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SAMBA (Mftiwa Khola). 


CSngbog 

Maden 

Nayogba 

Tomlopa 

Lekwa 

Mekendig 

Phoncagwa 

Tholog 

Lahimbft 

Mikegdag 

Phonyag 

Wetoiba 

Lugkimba 

]\1 udensog 

Sciig 



SAMBAHAG (Maiwa Khola). 


Hailuk 

Log m a 

Ponthak 

Sftwadon 

Tmbog 

Mala] mg 

Paragden 

Tekmadcmba 

Kambsg 

Naika 

Potagwa 

Tumpanphe 

Lekwa 

Neogmft 

Sog^agbo 

Warn pa 


SANWA (Maiwa Khola), 


Pfiks&uwa 


SERMA (Pact liar). 

TOmsanwS 

Pak 


SKRiG (Maiwa Khola). 

Turn 

Aucagbag 

T l " v 

Logwa 

Nalibo 

Soy ok pa 

Cogbag 

Mad cm 

Phago 

Sigdaba 

H angam 

Modcgba 

Phtlglala 

Tlmkima 

Kedam 

Modensogba Samekemba 

YoksumS 

Ligden 


SIGJANGO (PhedSp). 


Agbug 

Fheyak 

Sukwa 

Tokleg 

Kogwa 

Phudunhag Tegoba 

Yohimbag 

KogMba 

Sedembft 

Teyuk 




SOGPAGPHE (Phedap). 


Loli 

Maivjia 

Phedapiya 

Sokilumba 

Logwa 

M usobag 

Sigwareba 

Suknftwaba 

Magdem 

Paugenhlg Sodemba 

Warakpa 



SOGYOKPA (Caubisiya). 


Lsmbeba 

Paksog 

Tumba 

Thumsog 


Thokpeba Thumyagba 

Thoksuba 
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TATvELUG (Chethar). 


ICobok 

Sailuga 

Sodemba 

TumpSgpbe 

Mffgmo 


TAM BAR K II OLA. 

Tumrok 

Libog 

Nab u 

Potigwa 

Sogsfigbo 

Lekwfthag 

Nugo 

Pbubemba 

Tubebng 

LTgkhim 

F alugwa 

Pliurumbo 

Turn pagphe 

Mangyug 

Paragden 

Sakwaden 


Menyangu 


TA M L l id ( Yilgrup). 




YUg-enibii 




THEBE ( Yfignip). 


Cebegu 

Mfigtbumbo 

STgllicba 

Tim pukum 

Igwiliom 


THEOIM (PSctliar). 

Tubuk 

Agthupbo 

Kerugbsl 

Maksim 

Petegb^gbil 

Cabeghu 

Libag 

Maksigbug 

Sek wade n 

Hagbuthcgim 

Lu a 

Miyogbfc 

ThoklehiTg 

1 Iagserumba 

A! n gin u 

Nan gen 

Yekten 



TIIOHLEN (Chethar). 


Aglu 

Kurtnnpog 

Sigthapa 

Tumbapu 

Tnmpanpho 


TItUGLUG (Miliwa Khola). 


Boglift 

Cogsu 

IddTgo 

Pogthak 


Cogb3g 


THUKVUMA (Maiw-a KboVi). 


Cogbog 


Msden 
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THUMI'/GPIIE (Pheiliip). 


Aglabii 

NTgleku Majawa Potro 

K ccpoge 

Pogjdge 

Sogemba 



TIL LG (Chef bar). 

Chet hare 

lvcbek 

Mad on 

Cngbfig 


YAGK U \\ 

I\ 03 ng 

Muginu 

SotUg 

Ligden 

Meniyagbo 

Sold 1 go 

Mahbo 

Nenib&g 

TamlTg 

Milguumbi 


YAKTEN (0 ark hoi :l). 



l\Ioro 



YON G Y A (Yilgrup). 

Kob yag 

K y fid ftp a 

Mfiden 



YCGYAIIaG ( Yii.gr n p), 

Kcbok 

Topetlugu 

Yok pagden 

Tokphela 


YUNG W A (Yfigrup). 

Khokyog 


SainsSg 


The following* have not so far been identified as 
cular clan. 'They are arranged in groups under 
homes whence they are said to have come. 

M AIWA KHOLA. 

Lecence Lumbhogwft 

AT HUAI. 

Ccgdig 

rACTHAU. 

Igpag Igw^dokpa 


Sagnmbug 

Taindem 

Pod filug 
SSi'gin&dcn 

Tlmkupu 

Yokpagdeu 

Yogowii 


Sogsjlgbo 

Yongateniba 

Yambhotu 

So n chug 

belonging to any part i- 
the names of the original 

Tenijng 


AkuapI 
Cogw aphonia 


MaksTgbug 

Wdhab.i 
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PlIEDAP. 


Cikubug 

Logimba 

Sunbo 

Sogniewft 



TAMBAR KIIOLA. 


Agcagbo 

Lckogwa 

Auncogbo 

Sapcrwa 

Kendig 

NSmlek 

Sambahag 

SarbanthSg 



y'guup. 


Begha 

Nogohag 

STgwa 

Tog oin Ul 

rv 

tgwa 

Peglia 

Sukuwi 

Yokivfi ba 

Kamhag 

Si go 

Sukwuhag 

Yokpogdon 


Logimba 
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CHAPTER 10. 

Rais. 

It has already been noted that the Rais and Limbus have many customs 
in common and that inter-marriage is tending to draw them ever closer 
together. For these reasons much of the previous chapter applies ctpially to 
the Rais and doubtless some of the notes given here apply also to the Limbus, 
for it is extremely difficult, if not now impossible, to point to any particular 
custom aud say that it is essentially Rai or Li mbu, as the case may be. 

Like the Limbus, the Rais do not permit marriage between relations, nor 
may a man marry a girl from his own or his mother’s kindred. Marriage 
between cousins is said by some to be allowed after a lapse of three genera- 
tions, but I have not come across any specific cases where this lias happened. 

The people of Eastern Nepal seem to be even more lax with regard to 
religion than the tribes in the West ; and their religious ideas, such as they 
are, are Lamaistio rather than Hindu. 

“ By religion ”, wrote Risley in 1891, “ the Khambus are Hindus, but 
they have no Brahmans, and men of their own tribe, called Home, corre- 
sponding closely to the Bijuwas employed by the Tibetans, serve as priests. 
Their special god is the ancestral deity Parubhang, who is worshipped in the 
months of March and November with the sacrifice of a pig and offerings of 
incense and murwa hear. Him they regard as a Ghar devata, or household 
deity, and he is held in greater honour than the unmistakeably Hindu 
divinity Devi, to whom buffaloes, goats, fowls, and pigeons are occasionally 
sacrificed. Another of their minor gods, Sidlia, is honoured with offerings 
of dub grass and milk. His origin is uncertain, but it seems to me possible 
that the name may be a survival of the stage of Buddhism through which 
the Khambus, like many other Nepalese castes, have probably passed/'’ 

The position lias changed somewhat since Risley’s time, for both Limbus 
and Rais do nowadays recognise, even if not very enthusiastically, the 
Brahman supremacy. Brahmans are nowadays often employed for such 
matters as selecting children’s names from the horoscope, determining the 
auspicious date for marriage, and so on ; hut they do not yet appear to he 
employed for any of the religious and domestic ceremonies, which are still 
carried out by Phedangmas, Homes, or Bijuwas, as the case may be. 

“ The Limbus (equally the Rais) ”, notes Risley, “ are compassed about 
by a multitude of nameless evil spirits, who require peculiar management in 
warding off their caprices. To appease and propitiate these is the special 
function of the Bijuwas, a class of wandering mendicants peculiar to Sikkim 
and the eastern parts of Nepal. Bijuwas are wholly illiterate, and travel 
about the country muttering prayers and incantations, dancing, singing, 
prescribing for the sick, and casting out devils. They wear a purple robe 
and broad-brimmed hat, are regarded with great awe by the people, into 
whom they have instilled the convenient belief that their curses and blessings 
will surely he fulfilled, and that ill-luck will attend anyone who allows a 
Bijuwa to leave his door dissatisfied. 
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Anyone may become a Bijuwa who feels himself to be possessed of a 
Dentd , or spirit. The deuta is believed to take complete charge of the man's 
body ard to be entirely responsible for the instructions and incantations 
spoken by the Bijuvva, who is regarded merely as the human vehicle through 
which the spirit works. The Bijuwa presumably goes into a cataleptic 
trance, a state into which many Tibetan Lamas are said to be able to throw 
themselves at will, hut there has been no opportunity to study this subject 
at first hand. It is said that on the death of a Bijuwa the deuta transfers 
itself info the body of his son, if he has one. 

The Rai marriage customs do not differ greatly from those of the other 
Nepalese tribes. 

ec The Khambus " notes Risley, u marry their daughters as adults, and 
tolerate sexual license before marriage on the understanding, rarely 
sot at defiance, that a man shall honourably marry a girl who is pregnant 
by him. Men usually marry between the ages of 15 and 20, and girls 
between 12 and 15 , but marriage is often deferred in the case of the 
former to £5, and oP the latter to 20. The preliminary negotiations 
are entered upon by the bridegroom's family, who send an emissary 
(known a *\kalut/a) with two chugas or bamboo vessels of murwa beer, and a 
piece of ham to the bride's house to ask for her hand. 

If her parents agree, the bridegroom follows on an auspicious day about 
a fortnight later and pays the standard bride-price of lis. 80. (The payment 
of bride-price seems to have been discontinued nowadays, huh the boy's 
parents usually provide the girl with gold ornaments.) The wedding takes 
place at night. Its essential and binding portion is the payment of one rupee 
by the bridegroom as Siambnd i , or earnest money, to the bride's father, the 
smearing of vermilion on the bride's forehead ( sid/tur halnu : as with all the 
tribes) and putting a scarf round her neck. 

Divorce is permitted for adultery ; the adultress must pay her husband 
the full amount that, she originally cost, and lie can then marry again. In 
actual practice the marriage bond is rarely broken among the Khambus, or 
among many other of the Nepalese tiibes." 

After the marriage ceremony has been completed ihe bride spends a few 
days at her husband's home and then returns for a year or so to her mother. 
During this period she may be visited by her husband, but the actual 
arrangements for her to come back and live permanently with her husband 
must be conducted with some ceremony, and arc carried out by a Kaluya as 
in the ease of the (irst asking in marriage. On this occasion the girl's parents 
usually provide her with clothing and such cooking pots and other household 
utensils as may be considered necessary for her to set up house. 

“ The practice of thg Khambus in respect to the disposing of the dead ", 
writes Risley, “ varies greatly, and appears to depend mainly on the discre- 
tion of the Home called in to supervise the operation. Both burial and 
cremation are resorted to on occasions, and the mourners sometimes content 
themselves with simply throwing the body into the nearest river. A srddh 
ceremony of a somewhat simple character is performed both for the benefit of 
the deceased in the next world, and to prevent him from coming back to 
trouble the living ". 

The Rais have no common language other than Nepali ; hut they speak 
a large number of dialects which appear to differ greatly from place to place. 
All, however, being to the Eastern sub-group of complex pronominalized 
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languages, and are included in the Tibeto-Burmau family. Brian Hodgson 
grouped a number of them roughly together under the heading of 'Khambu 
dialects 9 , and specimens of some of them are given in Vol. 3 of the 
Linguistic Survey of India (page 305, et seq.). This multiplicity of 
languages has doubtless some connection with the apparently very large 
number of Rai kindreds as compared with other tribes ; and it is likely that 
in the following list there is considerable duplication and error, which is 
however unavoidable in present circumstances. 

RAI Clans and Kindreds. 


Ambole 

Caskule 

Baikim 

Dikimcu 

Barankelce 

Jero 

Bhawficha 

Kaptale 

Barahag 

Cettun 

Bugchan 

Diwiraja 

Bunce 

Dukhug 

Cekwa 

Dukowa 

CepaliSg 

Hagkhim 

Dilusa 

Agtipe 

CilTg 

CarTgini 

Hagplg 

Cetllge 

Hanna 

Chari 

Kigdarn 


Baihim 

Httgocha 

Bfiigiye 

Jailug 

BonSg 

Kern 

Cektopa 

Keriksug 

Debucba 

Litumioha 


1 - 14 . 


AMBOLE 


Kern 

Ripali 

Lulaiu 

Sarabog 

MukScho 

Surumh&g 

Rapdesi 



AMCOKE 


Hit grim 

Mukfiii 

Kh&ptuwa 

Rajalim 

Khuknu. 

Suro 

LSgli 

MitgphSg 

Tagluwa 

ANTAPA 

Ncin ih It g 

ATHPARE 


KTgmucha 

Manftpu 

KTgtSge 

Pagdwali 

Kigtanga 

Ruduwa 

Lagsuwft 

Sikten 


TurncLe 

BAIGIYE 


Mersacha 

Rinauicha 

3 

o 

•n 

o 

Rumdali 

Pata 

Susto 

Ralicha 

Talachft 

Richa 

Tnnime 

Rildioha 

Walindi 



STeaocba 


TemorS 


Ali 

Bngmali 

Aripag 

Diyem 

Babak 

G aw ora 

Baisa 

lladiraliS 

BaralmocbS 

Hagehag 

Baralug 

Hag*ug 

Bask or S 

HardiyS 

BTgwali 

Hagkopsa 

Bilpali 

TTarimana 

Binuwa 

Kalog 

Bokhim 

Katojoli 

Bonog 

Kaug 

Bugcio 

Kaba 

Butagpfc 

Ketnyug 

Butag 

Khamle 

Cftmlug 

Kheyogm&r 

Cukdog 

Khinidin 

Darpftli 

Khimdog 

Pesaimin 

Kowa 

DTgmTg 

Knniftra 

Bitot 

Kutwfts 

Dikupft 

Logun 

Biltigpa 

Louan 

Bivbwn, 

Lugun 


BAIYUG 

Neplecb^ 

BALALI 

TTgmurcb*. 

BANTAWA 


Kuklag 

Rimcime 

Macamare 

R-ncibo 

MakarebSg 

Sakam 

Mugma 

S a mew a 

Mm eg 

Samsug 

M uksi>> 

Satlig 

Naca 

Hawaii 

Nacavig 

So hoy o gw a- 

Naksog 

Sojamura* 

Nomereacka 

Sogmen 

Namtowa 

Souburga 

Napuclia 

Sukita 

NiwSr 

Suthuga 

Nehsg 

Tam la 

N eugmeri 

Tagluku wa 

Newftg 

Taurug 

PSkholi 

Tencipa 

Phulesar 

Tonkum 

Phulhag 

Tuilfc 

Pumfir 

Waipa 

Pngcekag 

Watcimi 

lUbdug 

Watimlug 

Rftjatfig 

YatSg 

Keghoka 


BHUKIGIYE 


Perpacha 



BUUTAGPA 

Bokbimni 



CAMLIG 


Agbtichft 

Dogdewacha 

Awalcha 

Elagcba 

Badfichft 

Gwacha 

Burcha 

Haideugcba 

Bhimcba 

Horosucha 

Bijahicha 

Homaicha 

Biklukcha 

Homdemoha 

Biiaj&cha 

H oinewacha 

Boyegecha 

Hongdaracha 

Boyoncha 

Hopohugcha 

Bucinaincha 

Horacba 

Bumacha 

Howabugcha 

Bumakhamcha 

Icaracba 

Busiricha* 

Kalegclia 

Butepacha 

Kherescha 

Calicha 

Khcresogcha 

Candadia 

Kerapugchft 

CamlTgcha 

Kennicha 

Caricha 

Khamtelcha 

Giplinchft 

Kosogcha 

Cuchft 

Kolacha 

Daligcha 

Kotwacha 

Damdihogchft 

Kharaicha 

Darbali'ha 

Kuwasagcha 

Dibogefca 

Lapihogcha 

Dibuglecha 

Likuwleha 

Dikulacha 

Lugbocha 

Dikulikcha 

Lugamicha 

Din&lichi 

Maidancha 

Dilcha 

MairSjficha 

Dipocha 

Marw&cha 

Dobalioha 

Malcha 


Mehaicha 

K&dolichft 

Mehrabticha 

Kakim&cha 

Malokucha 

K&kocha 

Malepuchft 

Rannocba 

Menuncha 

Kasognacha 

Moloch a 

Katahicha 

Mompalancha 

llamtegcha 

Mougcha 

Rimduguha 

Mosirucba 

Kiuglugcba 

Mukumuracha 

Rolecha 

Nabohuicha 

Rohoaba 

Namnonoha 

Robkuncha 

Nainrlgwacha 

Sabamiaugcha 

Napcorpacha 

Salibircha 

Napidircha 

Saracha 

Ninumcha 

Sakoramcha 

Ninlbugcha 

SaksamSgcha 

NomauacbS 

Sapsaramcha 

Palagmucha 

Sasarkbalicha 

Paliaucba 

Saterogcba 

Parachft 

Senaincha 

Pasagsacha. 

Setomicha 

PaiisTgsanacha 

Soralogcha 

Pecieagcha 

Sibdichft 

Pitregcha 

Silogcba 

Pogumsocha 

STgdach* 

Pokasigchft 

Sogdolcha 

Porugcha 

Soupthagcb# 

Pulumocha 

Sunmecha 

Pambocba 

Tabrecha 

Pangwecha 

Tabrehugcha 

PuBtechft 

Taznuhftcba 
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CAMLIG— 


Thmgleniecba 

Tbig&cha 

Tlguftcba 

Tiligcha 

Tilucba 

Tirikhecha 

Wabohocba 

WalemugdacbS 

Wallggiricha 

WfttancbS 

Yogchecba 

Y ogooarcha 

Yogbercha 

Cin&mkhole 

Ciptuka 

Diyem 

HSgcen 

CINAMKHOLE 

K akuli 

K&miugkiv 

Koyale 

Siptaka 

Situka 




CONOKlHA 


Barika 


DEUSALI 

Nikrftmiye 

llagkokiyo 


LanScSo 

NSnacbS 



DIYEM 




Y eyugthem 




DILPALI 


Baou 

KagmScba 

R£gchin 

Temnaha 

BiranchS 

Kau 

Ragmacba 

Yagmacha 

Bokim 

KhegiyogmS 

Ripabog 

Ye we 

Dimali 

Mag pah ag 

Rucebog 

Yewitcha 

Homagi 

Mokrihag 

Rugbugcka 

Yogchen 

Isara 

Mukram 

SowSli 




dCqmali 


Oaragtnule 

Debat pag 

HogkupsSlug 

Pagwa 

Cb&gcba 

Dewipag 

Lagwem 

Pauge 

Cokbag 

DagmSnoba 

Nako 

TSur 

Cugbag 

HagbSg 

Namcehag 

Waipag 

Cuip£g ( 


Nirteirlg 
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DUMI 


Bolam 

Hodicha 

Munsupa 

3 admail 

Dimftchu 

Holoksa 

Natsirig 

Saracha 

Dumi 

Horosog 

Palom 

Sasurkali 

Dumankuma 

Karbu 

Ragkasur 

Satma 

Hadi 

Karmila 

R&ioliu 

Satmachi 

Hajuru 

Makpali 

Ratku 

Wolukpa 

Hamrlgiyo 

Morohog 

HAMKIN 


Centa 


Kerog 

Samasog 




HATUWALI 


Baksibir 

Ilarji^ar 

Lagwahag 

Sampuk^ar 

Cora 

Isara 

Legma 


PhSgkhur 

Kamleh 

Legnuk 

Wfilig 

Gaura 

Kaun 

Panphtt 

Yewai 

Hagchin 

Khokle 

Sagaug 




IT EG W A 


Cabugiye 


HegbSg 

IlagbSg 



HOCATOL 


Dawali 

Isara 

Bim&isigan 

Saimalugag 

Hooft^ol 


JERALTJG 

Waiaur 

DumkTcha 


JUBILE 

Sakiye 

Hasticba 

Lache 

LSpiichiyo 

Reyamo 



KHAIMS 


BaihTg 

Belos 

Cuius 

Dotam 

Balalig 

• Celos 

pSrftgaule 

Dumi 

B&raluc 

Cocimis 

Deusft 

Hadi 

Bariiugiye 

Cucimile 

Dimile 

H£gkuk& 



KHALIG— contd. 


HIgrap 

Kepcirus 

MirSs 

Katchaji 

HfigsSg 

Kulali 

Mulaku 

Rato 

Halftbi 

Lamms 

Naimros 

Bunas 

Halkso 

Latos 

Niracha 

Rurndo 

Jintiye 

Lomarija 

Nirasa 

Snratas 

Jubule 

Mfiikhawas 

Paiti 

Suritas 

J ubugiye 

Maikumo 

Par a thus 

Telimis 

Kftku 

Mainipawas 

Phales 

Teptali 

Karanc.ha 

Makekra 

Raj ali 

Teptas 

Kastftwfta 

Uarsoale 

Rapcha 

KJIAPLE 

Tulas 

Wapchali 

MewabSg 

Mulokrop 

Pataro 

KHESAGE 

Suritas 

Syambito 

Caiyecogchft 

Cunclia 

Kukimrag 

Mukmen 

Came ha 

Delugchiye 

Lugun 

Tamla 

Chaur&sia 

Kodog 

Mokme 

KHIMDtfG 

Tam lac lia 

Khimdug 

Lagli 

Muntbowa 

KOU 

RTglSgcba 

Dherun 

Hngpog 

Hawaii 

S ubopho 

Howadukka 

Mancupa 

Ratiye 

KULUG 

Sugdel 

Balakhag 

Bikhag 

Cbenoe 

HarTgbu 

Barftmis 

Bikus 

Dewaram 

Hobermie 

Bar&sio 

Bratus 

Dismai 

Hocato 

B&rsi 

Cacarlug 

Dichali 

Hodepu 

Beda&i 

Carip* 

Gaduhoj 

Hogela 

Benesobju 

Cenag 

Gbaktalu 

HorTgbog 
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'Sih all ge 

Pakhere 

KULUG — contd. 

Sakama 

Timrog 

Xubiti 

Pelmftngiye 

Sambewa 

Tomnftm 

Loati 

Pholise 

Sfiprug 

Topchft 

Mantsibug 

Pidimo 

Satfg 

Tugbrfig 

Mopoco 

Pidisai 

SisilmS 

Tugivbo 

Moroko 

Pilamat 

Sotagiye 

Wsdari 

Naciri 

Pilmoge 

Surita 

Wslakam 

Nagerabug 

Plemlos 

T amacdilg 

Walig 

Naming 

P UpftCOB 

TamobS 

WSngdige 

Numrftse 

Hiiihag 

TSmirus 

Yesfts 

Nawapocon 

RukrrpJ 

Taraehag 


Paiti 

Saji 

Thetos 

s. 


Katwera 

MarTga 

LI KIM 

Rajbas 

SobhS 

Xagdapa 

Fakmacha 

Ripngoha 

Siscola 

• Ciktftm 

LTgtep 

DIG MIT K 

Yewai 

L1GTEP 

PulSg 

Ssgwarekeg 

Ala 

Dirk him 

LOIIOIWG 

M agdewS 

Swagim 

Tens 

AgabarSg 

Ghosir 

Men nabs 

TTgsuwa 

BikBik 

Hedfigna 

NewahSg 

TTgwS 

BiwSsS 

Helnwa 

Pa wo 

Umrog 

Bogoyeja 

llogkim 

Putlog 

Walig 

Cabba 

Huspusug 

RftmpogchS 

Warug 

Cagkha 

KetrS 

Ransog 

Yftgkela 

Cior 

Khaiasog 

liiwahlg 

Yagkrog 

Dekcig 

Kbakora 

Sepka 

Ysgpag 

Deheron 

Khimpu 

SilTgS 

Yagprag 

Dekbim 

Lamsog 

SiwBbog 

YamddgBog 

Desa 

Lugba 

Sogsawfi 

Yamphu 

Dlgwal 

Lumben 

T«g« 

Yaphole 
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Hlgkabse 

Kiefimiye 

LUGWIN 

TaglukhwS 

YcwSi 

UAika 

Samba 

magrihag 

TagpTgpbucha 

MAHUMMA 

Lerahug 

MAKPALI 

Kerbo 

MAGLIWALI 

Tamku 

Yechogmft 

Pekcimi 


MAGTEWA 

Kaicug 

BSgdele 

Kuvlebftcha 

MUGALI 

Namyek 

NACARIG 

Rftkali 

Sotog 

Hac&rep 

Paitis 

Regu 

Wa^omla 

Kubitia 

Parali 

Rukukla 

Yemali 

BahTge 

Dehohag 

NAMB^G 

Runmocha 

NAWAHAG 

Lakohawa 

SftmewS 

BTgluwft 

Kaicuge 

Lenda 

Sarmuki 

Caiahag 

Kalcawa 

Lemkim 

TemorS 

Cal 

Kawacha 

LmnlumcbewS 

Tenkha 

Deg&mi 

Ketrft 

Newa 

Yakcarne 

Baig 

Geralcha 

NECALI 

Namereach* 

Romdali 

Coktobft 

Kareilcha 

Nandesar 

Rumbicha 

Dap 

LutTg 

Ralecbi 

Boc&chs 


Ylgtracha 



Ill 

NUNYaG ov numyIg 


Lebog 


Dumi 

Nakhok 

Atipan 

Hadiceo 

Caraja 

Hajiram 

Harirftinft 

Mitahag 

Bagdel 

Barali 

KeniBur 

Khalig 

Mukraencha 

Natsing 

Namersa 


Dobali 


Bfihin 


Bahig 

DiligmflchS 

Duburcha 

DugmScha 

Duplacha 

Kaleili 

Koran 

Ma 


PhemLasog 

NAMLXJQ 

Tupe 

PA LUG 
Nitlghag 

PAGLUG 


Ratkurai 

sfepsg 

PA BALI 


KacrTg 

NftbpSchti 

pumarhIg 


Rolihlg 

Wahbuhag 

Togmalug 

Yagdubag' 

RAKIIALI 


Ninamcha 

Raws 

Rakhali 

Tuksecftr 


RALECHA 

Ralecha 

RAPCALI 


P atboa 

RIPALI 

Kolug 

Tamrug 

RIJGDALI 

Bagpug 

Turkasey§ 

Secochs 

Waji 

TamrochS 

Waju 

Tol&chs 

Yegbucba 
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RUKUGI 


Hodifa 


Sautihlg 

Tambabag 


KUPDUGA 




Rffgcor 



SAG DELI 


Akordoli 


Kane 

Mrtgcopft 


SAGPAG 


Bahaluk 

HacamSru 

Namnhlgoba 

Samarig 

Bali 

Hadikug 

Newabag 

Sam&rug 

Barahftg 

Hfimrlg 

Nugobagmava 

Sambhewft 

Bekumchft 

IlSngsan 

Paging 

Sams5gecha 

Bhalmft 

Hawar 

Paglngc 

Sudle 

Bhalu 

Hivabig 

Phali 

Takreba 

Bhakfima 

Hodicar 

Pittrig 

Tamm&gfcha 

BukehewS 

lluwatimtdg 

Pokreli 

Tomeblg 

€ftmlig(?) 

Kartamacha 

Pualag 

Togre 

€ftmlag(?) 

Kbidlume 

PultTge 

Tornepubaramuk hi 

Chedapi 

Khola 

KadaksSg 

Waeelug 

Chimoni 

KitSpe 

Radukug 

Wakcirak 

Damrewa 

LTkim 

Kalucba 

Wakcali 

l)ainrikch§ 

Logkupa 

Bam 

Waipahlg 

Dam rug 

Marem 

Randocha 

Wanmacba 

Dikpali 

Maranlu 

Rawaduk 

Watemnug 

Dumigcha 

Maretng 

Rawftli 

WimasTg 

Durolhag 

Mugokubag 

R&wlgkam 

Yagkim 

Dumipug 

MuluLagcha 

Rbonkhnm 

Yesftra 

Dum rebug 

NichalTg 

Rupsuga 




SAMSOG 


Bakei 



BinnS 



SAWALI 

- 


B&rtlug 


Hlgwr 


Kimdug 


Sawfcli 

Tawlrag 
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SKRAL^CA 


BirichS, 

Bewaeali 

Da»un 

Xabile 

Hibusis 

Kubite 

Habetmiye 

Mupocos 

Hobermi 

Barasige 

LSgcawaji 

Keiwatcha 

Maitanftg 

Ban&ri 

Garipa 

BaraaTge 

Guribajai 

Barathe 

HadikamchS 

Bidis&li 

Hadirip 

Binesipce 

Halacha 

Buneri 

Hageciye 

Camtiric 

Hagkais 

Captiri 

HSkechun 

Carpa 

IJigsali 

Celjag 

Iiarloga 

Cerda 

Harmeli 

Charipa 

Hopale 

Cheskule 

Hasticha 

Chinda 

Ho den 

Chugkum 

Horalhu 

D&mrawa 

Jetim&l 

Dahokpa 

Jilimal 

Demar 

Jubule 

Dhumke 

Kirlig 

Dhuser 

Khoska 



Plomacha 

SIALJOG 

Tulugiya 

SOTAG 


NacirTg 

Paitis 

Naupacha 

Ributis 

NflgpocoB 

Rukupaoha 


Sobito 

TAMKULI 


S.nnSbg 

Wftlaham 

Temara 

\ akcurog 

TOTULUG 


Kuswal 

Nai;cichun 

L2gnaciyo 

Nepcimi 

Lannadeosalig 

Ninambacha 

Llpchowa 

Paiachi 

Laplali 

Peypucha 

LiramS 

Purkheli 

Lophlali 

Radour 

Lucir 

Raimut 

Lulmi 

Repika 

Lalmieelche 

Riamuche 

Luwfti 

Rimdugre 

Magleg 

Ripdug 

Maipftchng 

Rumdali 

Moipa 

Sage 

Mokecba 

Sambewa 

MoksumchJL 

SampTg 

Mupole 

Semomuche 

Nagi 

Sialjenehu 

Nimchmchrm 

Sisilma 

Narsali 

SiyeljSg 
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Tainpili 

Tomluchi 

THULUG— 

Tuggdochi 

Wakig 

Tampilchi 

TidTg 

Tummarag 

Wakri 

Tahtar 

Tingri 

Waipog 

Wayagcba 

Tarlic 

Timug 

Wakara 

Wola 

Tekala 

Tolendi 

Wakmasi 


Cuncha 

Hatacho 

UMIJLE 

Mokaoho 

Tamla 

Adalug 

Camchap 

WAIPAG 

Watckami 

WALIG 

Krawahag 

Siwahag 

Busara 

Isara 

Lohoron 


Balailaha 

Laphewa 

YAMD/G 

NukcilSg 

Ragchawa 

Lakoowa 

Lcnda 

Pokhreli 

Tasekpar 

Agbura 

Ragbag 

YAKKA 

Kokluwa 

Yokcarani 

Lomba 

Andrflga 

Haghogba 

Kokwali 

Lummfi 

Barlali 

Ilankim 

Kongoreg 

Madirai 

C&bare 

Ilegma 

Kotwara 

Madehag 

Carkhole 

H ogden 

Kumcha 

Madian 

Ciktag 

Hughugba 

Kumbi 

Makari 

Cokpalig 

Hugoha 

Kyacug 

Makropa 

Cowandhan 

Hog 

Kyakim 

Maren 

Cukirn 

IluglAg 

Kyoga 

Mewabag 

Chyala 

Kakim 

Labug 

Namek 

Deksen 

Kamyehag 

Landicag 

Oktobhan 

Dewan 

Kanyag 

LTgka 

Paging 

Dion 

Khakatiyekuye LTgten 

PSgphu 

Dumsahag 

Koiyugwa 

Limbukim 

Phemba 
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YAKK k—contd. 


Piling 

Somyag 

Tombfi 

Yapholo 

Pntlag 

Sowaren 

Towlup 

Yayemba 

Bado 

Sukbim 

Tulum 

Yeyokhag 

Sainikeg 

Tamaphuke 

Tumpnlira 

Yoyeghag 

Solog 

TamlTg 

Yakehlg 

Yulugbag 

Somme 

Tik&solog 

Yangkembhu 

Yungwfti 




Pftmgiphu 

Saiyo 

Phurkeli 

Sakurmi 

Pilmug 

Samsog 

Plembooha 

Sangsoi 

Potagi 

SalSche 

Pnlughag 

Salmftli 

RSgrisft 

SapUti 

Regttlaunchft 

Sopeg 

Rocinagacba 

Siyftljog 

Rokhug 

Sotangiya 

Sablateg 

Soptinkbft 


Sukim 

TuyS 

Sungdele 

Ugkambfc 

Suptunug 

UgbttTS 

TagahSg 

Ulumhag 

TSgbuS 

UtepSchS 

Timng 

Wftidenbag 

Tiiakuk 

Walaka 

Thami 

W a eagre 

Tngmalig 

Yampu 

Tuila 

Yewokhag 

Turcftn 

Yogcar 


Yankorog. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

S UNWARS 1 . 

The Sunwars aye, like the Makars and Gainings, a cultivating tribe. 
According to Sir Herbert Risley they claim to have come originally from 
Simulgark, near Bara Chatri in Western Nepal. On their wandenng 
East they came to Chaplu on the Likhu Khola River and took possession 
of it. Of the Sunwars examined none has been able to give any story of 
an early migration from the West of Nepal, and it is not known upon what 
evidence Risley advances this theory. At the present day they seem to be a 
highly localized tribe for they are only found in any numbers on both banks 
of the Likhu Khola in Eastern Nepal. At the time of the last census a 
certain number, however, were found to be living in the Darjeeling district. 

In physical appearance Sunwars are hardly distinguishable from Magars 
and Gurungs. Risley, writing iu 1891, noted that the three tribes inter- 
married : but whatever may formerly have been the case it is certainly not 
so now and Sunwars marry only amongst themselves. They are only 
enlisted at present in very small numbers but the best of them are very 
desirable and worth taking trouble over to obtain. It would seem unlikely 
that they could ever be enlisted in large numbers as the tribe is apparently 
a small, one. 

The Sunwars are said originally to have been divided into three elans, 
the descendants of three brothers, Jetha, Maila, and Kancha. The Jetha 
clan having crossed the Sun Kosi, proceed North until they reached the 
Jitf and Siri rivers, where they settled down. From the names of the Jin 
and Siri Kholas are derived the Jiriel and Siriel kindreds. The descendants 
of the Jetha clan are divided into ten kindreds and are known collectively 
as Das Thare, or “Ten-kindred” Sunwars. They are said to be followers 
of the Lamaistic Buddhism of Tibet, but it has not been possible to check 
this as the Das Thare are not enlisted. They are said to be distinctly iu the 
minority as compared with the Bara Thare. 

The descendants of Maila remained in the country about the Sun Kosi 
river, hut mostly on its Eastern bank. This section of the tribe was converted 
by Brahmans to Hinduism, but its members were not allowed to adopt 
the sacred thread. Collectively they are known as the Bara Thare, or 
u Twelve-kindred” Sunwars, and it is from this clan only that recruits for 
the British service are at present obtained. 

TLo Kancha branch of the tribe is said to have set off to the South-east 
and there to have assimilated themselves with the Rais to such an extent 
that there is no longer any difference between them. 

The Das Thare and Bara Thare cannot intermarry. Marriages between 
cousins are not permitted, but a Sunwar may marry any girl who is not a 
relation provided she does not belong to bis own kindred. Marriage may 
take place at any time after the age of five, the actual time being determined 
from the horoscope by a Brahman. Sunwar customs conform very closely 
to those of the Magars, and they likewise employ only Brahmans for the 

*. It seems hardly necessary to point out that the SiinwAr should not be confused 
with the moni&l caste of Suaar or goldsmith, with whom they have not the slightest 
connection. 
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performance of their various ceremonies. Unlike the Magars, however, 
they do not refrain from eating buffalo flesh, probably as a result of their 
close proximity to the Rais and Limbus. 

Three days after the birth of a Sun war the ceremony of Nuwaran takes 
place. At this time the Brahman gives the child a name which he has 
previously selected from the horoscope. A few months later the Bhat 
Khuwai is held; this does not differ from the ceremony described in 
Chapter 4 and need not, therefore, be repeated here. 

Upon the death of a near relation eyebrows, hair, and moustache are 
shaved : a hat may not be worn, and the head should be covered only with 
a white cloth. Shoes may not be worn and only one thickness of clothing 
is permitted : this should if possible be white in colour. The period of 
mourning lasts for ten days in the case of parents, wife, and married 
brothers; and for five days in the case of unmarried brothers and sisters. 
Married sisters are mourned only by their husband's family and never by 
their own parents, brothers, or sisters. 

Bodies are burnt on the banks of the nearest river ; but in cases where 
it is definitely known that the deceased died from the results of an infectious 
disease, or from some protracted illness, the corpse is buried. Special burial 
places are not set apart. 

Other Sunwar customs do not differ from the general customs described 
in Chapter 4. 

The Sunwar language is said to be spoken by the whole tribe and not to 
differ to any extent from place to place. It is to be v distinguished from the 
complex pronominalized languages spoken by the Rais and Limbus and 
belongs to the same group of the Tibeto-Burman family as do Magar and 
Ourung, a fact which certainly lends some colour to the story of migration 
from the West 1 . 

Owing to the very small number of Sunwar s available for examination it 
is probable that the following list of clans and kindreds is not complete. 
Mistakes also have doubtless occurred in some of the names as many of the 
kindreds were not known by more than one informant. 



SUNWAR CLANS AND KINDREDS. 


J iriyel 

Pah&viyft 

DAS THARE. 

Suinu 

Thanu 

Krelu 

Rupat&nte 

Suuaiue 

Wagdi 

Mohirft 

Set ha 

Surel 

Yatam 

Aohande 

Ciaba 

BARA THARE. 

BUJ1CACIU. 

Jethaburaphile 

Makephite 

Bujuwar 

Goruphile 

Jujukha 

Nahasojphite 


*. For specimens of Sunwar and an outline of its grammar see Linguistic Sureey of 
India, Vol. 3, Part 1, page 198, ct seq. 
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SUNWAtt CLANS AND KIND HE DS — contd. 



JENTT. 


Cic 

Malftphilic 

P riticha 

Taukano 

Job© 

Maolichft 

Rupft 

Turftsuo 

Karmachft 

Nftwft«hft 

Sawftchft 

Twin^eschft 

Law ft 

Polo 


Wacpoli 


LINCIIOCH A OR LIL.UH, 


Bftibuge 



Tinbuge 



YATA. 


Bakftli 

Garei 

Iinft 

Pftccb&ki 

Bainnft 

CJrfimsTg 

Khasa 

Pakftli 

Citowli 

lloinali 

Nfimftrec 

Piwakalite 




Surkeli 

The follow in 

g also claim 

to be Barn Thare 

Suawars but arc at present 

unclassified. 




Agwaihi 

Hal aw acb ft 

Lugkucha 

Sibol 

Bftgfilckiyebft 

Hamah 

Mru-ftpachi 

fiKocul 

Bamnftyftta 

Ho wftli 

Molicha 

Suigchft 

BarfirahftU 

Jaspucba 

Nahfi.si 

Suiticha 

Baramcha 

Jespucha 

Nftmtelic 

Surgeli 

Bigiya 

Jitichfi 

Naocba 

Susicha 

Boasuchft 

Karin ftch 

Noplieha 

Suyuculug 

Bi'fthmilicha 

Katichft 

P&rgftclift 

TitgkerchS 

Bramlocha 

Kfttil 

Parghali 

Tftpaj 

Bujicha 

Kaiba 

Phatic 

Taruo 

Cftiba 

K a jo war 

Ph'ewftlioha 

Thoplechft 

Cftrtbare 

Kintielift 

Pirthiwal 

Tholocbft 

Gbftpftticlift 

Katilie 

Prftgachfc 

Thripichft 

Chugpafcti 

Kiuducha 

P rape ha 

Thumuchft 

Cogpat^i 

Kormochft 

Priticha 

Tokucha 

Cuichft 

Kyfth 

Bftrft 

Tugkuchft 

Cuitiohft 

Kyahbochft 

Rftracaba 

Tugruc 

Darkhftli 

Kyogpoticha 

Rawachft 

Turgruc 

Dasuchft 

Lftopftli 

Bisic 

Tusuchft 

Debftchft 

Lftkac 

RudichS 

W ftrgpuli 

Digerchft 

Lftkacfiwft 

Rupftcha 

Yftktftchft 

Dinechft 

Lftspftchft 

Sabrftchft 

Yeti 

Durbichft 

Liokichft 

Sfthprftli 


Ganftwftchft 

Logku 

Saikule 


Garachft 

Loke 

Sftipnliye 


Gutichft 


Sanprftcha 



1-14 
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CHAPTER 12. 

TAMANGS, LAMAS Oil MURMIS. 1 

The Taman gs are said to have the following tradition regarding their 
origin : — 

Once upon a time three brothers, Brahma, Vishnu and* Mahesur, went 
out shooting. All day long they wandered about the jungle, but saw no 
deer or game of any kind until they suddenly came across a cow bison. 
Vishnu killed the bison with an arrow; and all three brothers being tired and 
hungry they straightaway started to prepare the carcase. Having skinned 
the animal and taken out the bowels, Mahesur, being the youngest, was sent 
to wasli them in a stream which ran close by. Whilst he was away doing 
this Brahma and Vishnu cooked some of the meat and divided it into three 
portions, one for each of the brothers. 

When the meat was ready Brahma said to Vishnu; “Oh brother, this is 
cow's flesh and we cannot therefore partake of it and thinking upon the 
matter the two brothers hid their share of the flesh. 

Mahesur now returned and was told by his brothers that they had already 
eaten tboir share, and they bade him partake of his own meal. When he had 
finished Brahma and Vishnu showed the meat which they had concealed and 
abused him for having eaten cow’s llesh. Mahesur became much enraged at 
this and struck his brothers with the intestines, some of which clung round 
the shoulders of Brahma and Vishnu, which accounts for the wearing of the 
sacred thread. 

Having oaten cow’s meat Mahesur was socially degraded; and hence the 
Murmis, who are said at one time to have boon eaters of cow’s flesh, are his 
followers. Mahesur intercedes with (Ld on behalf of the Murmis and is 
therefore their chief deity. 

Tannings, Lamas, or Murmis are grouped into t wo great divisions known 
respectively as Hrra and A (/far a Jaf. The Bara Tainang are pure 

Teimas and claim descent direct f;oin Mahesur. They are considered 
somewhat superior socially to tin At Lira .Lit with whom, with the one 
exception of the Narba clan, tbev do not intermarry. 

The Tannings, or Lamas, claim to be amongst the earliest settlers in 
Nepal : 

“ The physical characteristics ", notes llLel\ , “ and the fact that their 
exogamuus divisions bears Tibetan names, seem to lend support to the opinion 
that they are descended from a Tibetan stock, modified more or less by 
intermixture with Nepalese." 

The home of the tribe is said to be the Nepal Valley and its vicinity, 
but nowadays they are found in considerable numbers all over Eastern 
Nepal, and large colonies exist in Darjeeling and Sikkim. 

1 There is a story well-known in Nepal to the effect that in the distaut past a party 
of strange men arrived at Kathmandu. Upon being asked who they were they replied 
Tii-inung. In Tibetan the wont ta means pony, and mmg meanR many, so that the name 
Turn ing may be said lo mean * many ponies *. It is on account of this story that the 
Tanning** are jestingly referred to as horse dealers, although they are not, so far as I am 
aware, particularly engaged in this trade. 
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Perhaps the most interesting fact concerning the Training* is their great 
similarity to the Gurungs. Their language 1 (lifters very little from (inning, 
which as has already been noted, is move closely connected with Tibetan than 
any other Himalayan dialect. In addition to this linguist ie adimty, 
however, the Lamas also perform the Arghuir, tlie characteristics (iurung 
deatii ceremony, a rite which, is mo cover, carried out by the Elmtiyas 
living in the highest inhabited parts of Nepal and which is undoulkedly of 
Tibetan origin. It is perhaps unwise in the present state of our knowledge 
to. indulge in speculation concerning the origin of the various Nepalese 
tribes. The available evidence, however, does seem to point to the fact that 
the Gurungs are intimately connected with the Tamang, and that both 
tribes are comparatively late immigrants, 

Tamnngs are nowadays only occasionally enlisted and only by the 
Eastern Regiments : hut there is no doubt that the tribe is capable of 
producing many fine recruits. Owing possibly to the fact that the Tannings 
have mixed much with other tribes in the past many of them are of a 
somewhat coarse and ill-bred appearance : but if proper care is taken in their 
selection recruits can he obtained which compare favourably with the best 
Rais and Limbus. 

The following list of Tamang clans and kindreds is undoubtedly incom- 
plete and probably contains many inaccuracies : but owing to the fact. that, 
the tribe is no longer enlisted in any numbers it has neither been possible to 
bring it up to date, nor to check it in detail. 


TAMANG Clans and Kindreds. 

ATHAKAJAT. 


Guthar 

Narba 


Siingvi 


1MRA 

Ta au XU. 


Baju 

G iabil 

Liiinfigon ju 

Siiarbakhor 

Bnl 

G oio 

Lain abhor 

8iaridin 

Baltong 

Gomdon 

Lo 

Sin gar 

131 nn 

Gongba 

Lopchan 

Singdau 

llom jan 

G randan 

Lnngba 

Songdeii 

Chapenkor 

llopt-hen 

Mar numb§. 

Siangbo 

Charm 

Jiniba 

Mckchan 

•Suktal 

I) Son 

Jongan 

M ok tang 

Tomvaira 

DongbS 

Jinui 

Ncki 

ToKien 

D urn jail 

Khanikor 

Nesur 

Thing 

Gian 

Khiungba 

Pakrim 

Tbokar 

Gam den 

Kitung 

Palcboko 

Tilling 

Ghising 

Kulden 

Rumba 

Tun lah 




Waiva 




Yonjan 


i 2 
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The following Rara Tanning Clans (Kipat) are the only ones so far 
identified : — 

bal kipat. 

Them jiI 

bhomjan kipat. 

Hebung Kaiokol Namlang 


Andrabung 

Kavju 

GHI8INO KIPAT. 

Modi 

Phetali 

Bhisil 

Mirgie 

Nahja 

Talju 

Barkh&ni 

K&naan 

MOKTAUG KIPAT. 

Pha*ku 

Rite 

Rioja 

Marga 

Popti 

Thapkan 

Jegun 

Mavkhftni 

Raiga 


DShding 

Dawu 

PALOHOKA KIPAT. 

fcyangbo. 

TON JAN KIPAT. 

Pulbung 

RUangu 
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CHAPTER 13. 

Tribes not Ordinauily Enlisted : Line Boys, and Menials. 

New dr $. 

The Newfirs are supposed to be the original inhabitants of the Nep&l 
Valley but some authorities seek to trace an aflinity with the Nairs of 
Southern India, members of which tribe aro said to have formed part of 
Nanya Deva^s army which invaded Nepal in the ninth century. Whatever 
their early history, or the country of their origin, it. is quite certain that the 
present tribe of Newars is a mixed one derived from both Indian and 
Tibetan sources. Their physical appearance, however, as also their language 1 , 
which is another of the Tibeto- Burma n group, would seem to place the 
country of their origin to the North of the Himalaya rather than to the 
South. Their methods of cultivation, weaving and spinning, on the other 
hand, are similar to those prevailing in adjacent India, but it should be 
rcmcinbered that the actual Valley of Nepal has not been cut off from India 
in the same way as has the rest of the country, for since the dawn of history 
we read of communication between the Nepal Valley and the various kings 
whose capitals lay in Behar. 

The Newars form the bulk of tho population of the Nepal Valley, but 
they are found in small numbers, usually as traders, all over the country. 
They are entirely responsible for such art metal work, sculpture, architecture, 
painting, and literature as the country possesses, and even at the present day 
many of them are highly skilled craftsmen. They do not, however, seem 
able any longer to construct those beautiful and highly-stylized; buildings, 
with their wealth of wood carving, of which there are fortunately still many 
fine examples still existing in the Valley. 

Perhaps fhe most striking characteristic of the Newars at the present 
time is their curious mixture of Hindu and Buddhist religious ideas, always 
tending, however, towards the gradual but inevitable elimination of the 
latter. 

“ A corrupt form of Buddhism 2 /* notes Sir Charles Eliot, “ still exists in 
Nepal. This country when first heard of was in the hands of the Nevars 
(^ c ) who have preserved some traditions of a migration from the north and 
are akin to the Tibetans in race and language, though like many non-Aryail 
tribes they have endeavoured to invent for themselves a Hindu pedigree. 
Buddhism was introduced under AsOka. As Indian influence was strong and 
communication with Tirhufc and Bengal easy, it is probable that Buddhism 
in Nepal reflected the phases which it underwent in Bengal. A Nepalese 
inscription of the seventh century gives a list of shrines of which seven are 
Sivaite, six Buddhist and four Vishnuite. After that date it was more 
successful in maintaining itself, for it did not suffer from the Mohammedan 
attacks and was less exposed to the assimilative influence of Brahmanism# 
That influence, however, though opevatiug in a foreign country and on people 
not bred among Brahmanic traditions, was nevertheless strong. In 1 324 the 
king of Tirhut, being expelled thence by Mohammedans, seized the throne of 

1 See Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. 3, Part I, pago 214, et seq, 

2 “ Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. 2, Ch, 24, 
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Nepal and brought with him many learned Brahmans, llis dynasty was not 
permanent but later in the fourteenth century a subsequent ruler, Jayasthiti, 
organised society and religion in consultation with the Brahman immigrants. 
The followers of the two religions were arranged In parallel divisions, a group 
of Buddhists classified according to occupations corresponding to each Hindu 
caste, and appropriate rules and ceremonies were prescribed for the different 
sections. The code then established is still in force in essentials and Nepal, 
being intellectually the pupil of India, bus continued to receive such new 
ideas as appeared in the plains of Bengal. When these ascended to the 
mountain valleys they were adopted, with free modification of old and new 
material alike, by both Buddhists and Hindus, but as both sects were geo- 
graphically isolated, each tended to resemble the other more than either 
resembled normal Buddhism or Hinduism." 

This parallel organization still exists, the followers of Buddha being 
known as Buddha / narga , those of Siva, Siva mdrga . The organization of the 
latter is similar to that of the orthodox Hindus of the plains of India, and, 
as with them, the highest caste is the Brahman. Their ceremonies are 
performed by Brahmans, and no man of this caste should accordingly be 
enlisted. According to tradition the Newar Brahmans were immigrants 
from Kanya Kubja, or Kanouj. Corresponding in rank to the warrior class is 
a caste known as Sreet, and from this clan many good soldiers have been 
obtained in the past. 

The Buddha liiargas are divided into three grades of which the highest 
is the Bandy a, or Bara . These are said to be the descendants of Buddhist 
monks who broke their vows of celibacy. They still live chiefly in Vihars, or 
monasteries, in the cities of the Valley. They are now-a-days allowed to 
marry and their wives and children usually reside with them. Some of the 
Baras are priests, but many also follow' secular occupations such as copper- 
smith, stone worker, and maker of cooking utensils ; while their hereditary 
calling as workers in gold and silver leads to such employment as coiners in 
the Nepal Government Mint. 

The second group of the Buddha marga is that of the Uda. These are 
traders and merchants, and as such are found all over the country. The 
third group is the most comprehensive for it includes all those not classed in 
the other two. In it is the large class known as Jyapo, or cultivators, as 
well as the various Newar elans who are employed in domestic service. 

Every Newar girl, while still a child, is married to a Bel fruit, which, after 
the ceremony, is thrown into some sacred river. When she reaches the age 
of puberty a husband is selected for her. Marriage, .however, amongst the 
Nevvars is said not to be so binding as amongst other Gurkhas, and adultery 
is but lightly punished. Widows are allowed to re-marry, as a Newarni is 
held never to be a widow, the Bel fruit to which she was originally married 
boing presumed to be always is existence . 1 

No wars are not now-a-days enlisted, but quite a number served during the 
wav, being allowed to complete their service. There is little doubt, however, 
that they are still occasionally enrolled, usually calling themselves Magars 
for the purpose. In abnormal times they might provide some useful recruits 
as (hey are extremely intelligent, but it seems unlikely that they would ever 
enlist in large numbers. 

1 b'or a description of Now fir customs soo “ The Gurkhas ”, Ch, 12: and for pictures of 
New fir architecture “ Nopal ” f - Vol. I, Cli. 10. 
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Dot Oils and Thar us. 

The Dotials appear to exist in large numbers in the extreme West of Nepal 
etui in the adjacent British District of Kumaon. They are capable of carrying 
Very heavy loads, and for the most part seem to earn their living in this way, 
being employed along the various trade routes. They are not a real Nepalese 
tribe and should on no account ever be enlisted as fighting men. Many of 
them are also employed as elephant mahouts and as dak runner. They 
might in an emergency, however, prove useful should it at any time be wished 
to raise a corps of load -carriers. 

The Tharus are a tribe who inhabit tbc Nepal Terai. Long residence in 
this part of the world seems to have given the Tharus almost complete im- 
munity from the deadly form of malaria prevalent in the Terai. They follow 
the calling of agriculturist, of potters, ferrymen, and of fishermen. They 
are of Mongolian appearance, but their physique is for the most part poor 
although they are capable of undergoing very considerable exertion and 
fatigue. They would seem really to be a menial tribe and should on no 
account be enlisted. 


S her pas. 

The Tibetan word slier means East : and Sherpa accordingly means (< an 
easterner The word is commonly used to denote the Bhotiyas of North- 
eastern Nepal, but the real stronghold of these people is Solu Kliambu, near 
the Tibeto-Nepalese frontier. Some four thousands of them are usually living 
in Darjeeling where, leaving their homes for a few years, they work as load 
carriers and ricksha coolies. The corps of special porters used on all the 
Mount Everest Expeditions were recruited almost entirely from the Sherpa 
tribe, and they have proved their worth on every important Himalayan 
expedition since. Their physique is magnilicent and they cannot be equalled 
for carrying loads at high altitudes. They are somewhat truculent and are 
addicted to drink and gambling. With a firm hand over them, however, they 
are not difficult to manage, and if enlisted young should turn out first class 
fighting men. On account of their fine physique they might be particularly 
useful for service with mountain batteries. Sherpas are not normally enlisted, 
but a certain number do serve from time to time, calling themselves Lama 
for the purpose of enrolment. If at any time recruiting is opened to these 
people care should be taken to distinguish between the real Nepalese Sherpa 
and the man whose ancestors have been settled in the Darjeeling District for 
generations, and only the former should be accepted. Sherpas speak both 
Nepali and their own tribal language, which is a dialect of the Tibetan 
spoken in Sikkiin.i They are followers of the Lamaism of adjacent Tibet, 
but they do not take their religion very seriously. They have no prejudices 
about their food and will eat anything that offers. 


Line Boys. 

The progeny of Gurkha soldiers who are born and brought up in the 
regiment are called line boys. Properly speaking the use of the term should 
be so confined, but it is now-a-days loosely used to denote any Gurkha who has 
been born and brought up in British India. The question of the enlistment 


1 See Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. 3, Part I, page 113, et sey. 
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of line boys is largely a matter for decision by individual commanding 
officers; but most regiments take a few from time to time, usually as clerks, 
bandsmen, or signallers. 

The claims of line boys to be provided for in the service certaiuly need 
consideration, as in the past Government has always encouraged the establish- 
ment of Gurkha colonies in the neighbourhood of the various Cantonments. 
In the first generation their physique does not deteriorate much, and they 
almost invariably grow up to be extremely intelligent, owing to the oppor- 
tunities, denied to the real Gurkha, they have had in the way of education. 
At the same time they are often men of loose habits, and are not dependable, 
the chief characteristics of the Gurkha being almost entirely missing from 
their characters. During the Great War many of them rose to commissioned 
rank ; for in regiments deprived of their regular officers they perhaps seemed 
the obvious men to promote. The occasional exceptional line boy will always 
rise to officer's rank, even at the present day, but there is no doubt that the 
real Gurkha despises them and does not cave to serve under them, and their 
promotions should be most carefully regulated. 

Up to 1914 the question of Gurkha settlements in British India was 
never a very large one. Since the war, however, the situation has altered 
considerably, and at the present time there are said to be thirty thousand 
Gurkhas living in Calcutta alone. The majority of these are believed to be 
discharged or pensioned soldiers, though few of them would appear to have 
served for more than a year or two. Many of them are married men and have 
their families living with them; and the prospect of large numbers of 
Gurkha children being brought up in most unsatisfactory conditions in India 
is not a pleasing one, for there is no doubt whatever that the Gurkha de- 
teriorates very rapidly when he comes into close contact with the worst type 
of Indian such as frequents the Calcutta bazaars In some parts Gurkhas 
have married much with the local inhabitants : in the Almora District of 
.Kumaon, for instance, marriage with the local women has been customary 
for some generations, with the result that at the present day many of these 
people, whilst correctly styling themselves as Gurkhas, should be more 
properly known as Kumaonis, for there is now very little Gurkha blood in 
their veins. 

It is now the established policy of both the Nepal Government and the 
Government of India to encourage Gurkha soldiers to return to their own 
country upon pension or retirement. The matter is largely an economic one 
but the Nepal Government is taking steps to provide land for those families who 
have no property of their own. lb is hoped that the numbers of Gurkha 
settlers in British India will gradually decrease as soon as it becomes an 
economic possibility for them to return to their own country. 1 

Menial Tribes . 

No man of any of the Menial Tribes should on any account ever be 
enlisted as a fighting soldier, their enrolment being confined solely to the 
few men required in every regimont on account of their professional attain- 
ments as leather workers, blacksmiths, and so on. They should be given 
separate quarters and arrangements made for their feeding, as men of the 
fighting classes cannot eat in company with them. As far as possible they 


1 *5 oo Appendix 2 for figures of Gurkhas domiciled in British India. 



should he kept entirely away from all military duties and employed only in 
their professional capacity. 


Agri 

M iners 

Bhftr 

Musicians : Prostitute their women 

Chamarkhala 

Scavengers 

Chcpang 

Boatmen 

ChunSra 

Carpenters 

Pamai 

Musicians and tailors 

Drai 

Pottery sellers 

Gain 

Bards 

Kami or Lohar 

Blacksmiths 

Kasai (New&r) 

Butchers 

Kumhal 

Potters 

JVlanji 

Boatmen 

Pi pa 

Khalasia 

Pore 

Sweepers 

SSrk hi 

Leather workers 

Sunar 

Jewellers and goldsmiths 


The Damais, Lohars, ami Sarkis of Central Nepal are said to he im- 
measurably liner men in every way than those of Eastern Nepal. 




PART 2 


GURKHA RECRUITING, 
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CHAPTER 14 . 

Part I. 

Introductory and historical. 

The Western Depot from its formation to the present day . 

Prior to 1886 there was no centralized system of recruiting for Gurkhas. 
Regiments made their own arrangements for obtaining their requirements, 
recruiting parlies being sent out by Battalions, aud the recruits thus obtained 
were brought into Regimental Headquarters. 

This system was common throughout the Indian Army. In 1886, how- 
ever, when second Battalions were raised for the first five Gurkha Regiments, 
sanction was accorded for the establishment of a Gurkha Recruiting Dep6t 
at Gorakhpur. It is interesting to note that this Depot was the first of its 
kind to be established in India ; and it was its success which eventually led 
to similar organizations being formed for the recruitment of other classes 
of the Indian Army. 

Before 18S5 no arrangement with regard to recruiting appears to have 
been made with the Nepalese Government and recruiters were obliged to 
smuggle their recruits across the border as best they could. After the acces- 
sion to power of Maharaja Sir Bir Shamsher, however, and the appoint- 
ment of his brother General Chandra Shamsher as Commander-in-Chief, 
relations with Nepal took a much happier turn, and since this time every 
assistance has been readily given by the Nepalese Government in obtaining 
recruits for the British service. 

Owing to its favourable geographical position Gorakhpur has always been 
the base from which recruiting parties have worked in order to cover the 
Western Area, i.e. } all the country to the West of the actual Nepal Valley. 
Until 1887 the Depot occupied the old artillery bazaar during the cold 
weathor months ; and it was in that year that Captain Chsnevix Trench, the 
D. R. O. at the time, was given permission to demolish this bazaar and build 
hutments with the debris. These hutments were occupied from 1887 by the 
recruiting parties of the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5tb, 42nd, 43rd and 44th Gurkha 
Rifles, and in 1894 a Bharamsala for pensioners was erected close to the 
Depot lines. 

The lines, situated as they were so close to the Gorakhpur Bazaar, were 
most unsuitable from the point of view of health. They were, moreover, by 
now quite inadequate to house the increased number of recruits required 
owing to the formation of more battalions ; and during the recruiting season 
of 1895-96 the Medical Oflioer-in -charge reported most unfavourably on 
the site. 

There were many difficulties in connection with finding a more suitable 
location for the Dep6t, and nothing definite appears to have been done until 
an outbreak of plague in 1903 forced the anthorities to move the Depot to 
Pharenda, where work was carried on until 1906. 

In 1907 the question of the site of the Depot was finally settled : the old 
artillery lines were handed over to the Police and a site of fifteen acres was 
obtained at Kuragliat, distant some 2$ miles from Gorakhpur. Owing to 
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lack of sufficient water supply, wells had to be sunk, and a hospital and 
godowns were built; and it was not; until 1910 that the Depot encamped on 
its new site. In the interim between 1906 and 1910 the camp was situated 
on the side of the Gorakhpur main road near the banks of the Ramgarh Tal. 

It soon became apparent that the distance of the new site from Gorakh- 
pur was a distinct inconvenience, and the Bengal and North-Western Railway 
accordingly agreed to open a flag station at Kuraghat. It was at this time 
that the old Dhavmsala in Gorakhpur was handed over to the railway 
authorities, in return for which they constructed a similar building close to 
the new station at Kuraghat. 

From this time onwards the Depot was firmly established and it onlp 
remains to record the improvements which have been gradually effected to 
bring the offices and lines to the state in which they are to-day. 

During the Great War recruiting was carried on throughout the year, 
and it was probably on this account that a Mess House and two clerks' 
quarters were built in 1917 to be followed in 1919 by the construction of a 
bungalow for the Recruiting Officer. 

As it had been decided by all units of the Gurkha Brigade that their 
memorial to perpetuate the memory of those who gave their lives in the 
Great War should take the form of a statue in the Depot grounds, and a 
Dharmsala for the use of pensioners, work on the latter was commenced and 
finaijy completed in 1927. Those who are fortunate enough to visit Kura- 
ghat during the influx of pensioners in January will realise what a happy 
choice was made. The Dnarmsala took the form of accommodation for forty- 
nine retired Gurkha Officers. 

_ In January 1928 the beautiful memorial statue, the work of Mr. Richard 
R. Goulden, was nnveiled by the then Commander-in-Chief, Field Marshal 
Sir William Bird wood. Representatives from all who enlist Gurkhas were 
present and it is believed that the occasion was unique in that members of 
every battalion met and paraded together as one. 

In 1928 the extension of the Headquarter offices was carried out, and in 
1929 sanction '.for the building of lines, Gurkha Officer's quarters, additional 
unit offices, and accommodation for the clerical staff was finally accorded. 
In addition to this, accommodation for a further 1,200 pensioners was pro- 
vided. All this work was finally completed in 1932. 

Those who have worked under the old conditions cau alone realise what 
these improvements mean ‘ the Depot duty parties, recruits, and pensioners 
are now comfortably housed, and the office staff are enabled to carry on their 
strenuous labours under conditions which assist efficiency. 

The Eastern Dep6t from its formation to the present day . 

Prior to 1890 the Police battalions of Assam and Burma recruited in 
Eastern Nepal, with Darjeeling as a base ; and although there is nothing 
definite on record it appears that it was in this year that the Recruiting 
Officer for Gurkhas established an office there. This supposition is borne 
out by the fact that it was in 1890 that the 1st Burma Rifles (now the l/10th 
Gurkha Rifles) was raised and its composition made up of Gurkhas from 
Eastern Nepal, It may be noted here that it is definitely on record that in 
1893 recruiting for the Burma and Assam Police was placed under the Re- 
cruiting Officer for Gurkhas* 
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The Darjeeling Dep6t was first situated in the bazaar and consisted of a 
small room in the Kacheri which was lent by the Deputy Commissioner for 
an hour or two each morning. There appears to have been no clerical staff 
or system of accounts : recruits and recruiters were lodged anywhere where 
accommodation could he found in the bazaar. 

In 1901 the British Mountain Battery lines in Ghum, some four 
miles from Darjeeling, were vacated, and in 1902 certain of the buildings 
were taken over and utilized to accommodate the Depot, where it has remained 
to the present day. 

In conjunction with the improvements carried out at the Western Depot 
the lines in Ghum were considerably altered and repaired in 1930 and 
accommodation for Gurkha officers, married families, and the clerical staff 
was provided: 

The Eastern Nepal portion of the Gurkha Brigade War Memorial is 
situated at Glium, and as at Gorakhpur takes the form of a Dharmsala for 
the accommodation of pensioners who visit the Depot from time to time. 

Owing to the increased exploitation of Eastern Nepal as a recruiting 
ground for the army it was found necessary to tap those districts farther to 
the West, in Teh si Is Nos. 2, 3, and 4, East. For this ifcasoii it was decided 
to move the Depot from Ghum for the winter monthsto some pla^e on the 
Nepal frontier from which these areas could conveniently be worked. From 
1891 to 1909 the Depot occupied a site at Purneah, and a barrack to accommo- 
date some 60 men was built there in 1892^ It became apparent ' that 
Purneah was not sufficiently far to the West and that the work carried out 
there could be done as efficiently at Glmm. In 1909 the Depot was estab- 
lished in Sakri, where it was accommodated in tents near the Railway station, 
on the Davbhanga Road. The choice of this site was in many ways a happy 
one : the new country opened up produced an excellent type of recruit, and a 
footing was obtained in the Sun war country. It is interesting to note that 
57 Sunwars of a good type were obtained during the seasons of 1909 and 

mo. 

In spite of its obvious advantages Sakri proved to be in many ways 
unsuitable : the camp was unhealthy, the wafer supply poor, and most import- 
ant of all there was no nearby Treasury. This meant that pensioners were 
deprived of the assistance of the Recruiting Offieer and were pat to the ex- 
pense of a special journey to make any complaint or report. For these 
reasons, then, the winter headquarters of the Ghum Depot were moved to 
Laheria. Sarai in 1912. 

Except for two years after the Great War, when the Depot did not open, 
this site was occupied until 1929 when it was decided, for reasons of. co- 
ordination and centralization, to close it down and divide the work between 
the Kuraglmt and Ghum Depots. 

The Ghum Depot is now open throughout the year and recruits the Limbu 
country of Ham and Dhankuta during the winter months ; thl Kuraghat 
Depot being responsible for obtaining Rais and Sunwars from Tehsils Nos. 2, 
8, and 4, East when Eastern Nepal Battalions are stationed in Baluchistan* 

In order that pensioners do not suffer from the new organization, and to 
ensure that investigations of estates and pensions are expeditiously attended 
to the A. R. O. from Ghum tours during the month of January each year and 
spends from the 15th — 26th January at Purnea and from the 27th January— 
7th February at Laheria Sarai (Darbhanga Treasury), 
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The recruiting areas . 

The Gurkha contribution to the Indian Army in times of peace consists 
of 10 regiments each of two battalions. In addition a considerable number 
of Gurkhas are enlisted in the following : — 

A. The Kashmir State Forces. 

B. The Burma Military Police. 

C. The Assam Rifles. 

The I. H. C. is no longer allowed to recruit in Nepal, and recruits for 
the B. M. P. are drawn from both the Western and Eastern areas as 
convenient. 

Taking an average of the last three years (1032-35), the total number of 
recruits required to make good annual wastage is 2,300. 

For simplicity in future reference the Nepal recruiting area is divided 
into two parts : — 

The Western area ; all the country West of the Nepal Valley. 

The Eastern area; all the country East of the Nepal Valley. 

These two areas will now be dealt with under separate heads. 

The Western area . 

Although a few recruits are obtained from the more Western districts, 
it is sufficiently accurate to describe this area as practically coincident with 
—the basin of the River Gandak. 

The tribes chiefly obtained from the area are the Thakur, Chctri, Magar 
and Gurung. The 9th Gurkha Rifles enlist Thakurs and Chetris only; and 
the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, Gth, and 8th an equal proportion of M agars and 
Gurung. In addition to the above, all regiments enlist a few of those tribes 
suitable, by reason of their caste, for training as musicians, bootmakers, car- 
penters, and blacksmiths. 

The Thakur and Chctri are found fairly evenly distributed over the whole 
area, while Magars and Gurungs are chiefly obtained from the following 
Teh si Is and Zillas : — 



Zillas from which obtained. 

Tel) ails. 

Magars. 

Gurungs. 

No. 1 West , , 

No recruiting for the Indian Array is permitted in this Tehsil, 

No. 2 West . 

In small numbers and not of the 1 

From Lamjung and Gurkha in 


best type. 

large numbers and of a good 
type if carefully selected. 
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Zillas from which obtained. 


Tehsils. 


Magars. 


Gurunga. 


No. 3 West 


In Ghiring, Rising, and Dhor in 
gooi numbers and of fairly 
good typo. In Kaski and 
Tanahu in fair numbers and of 
good type, especially from 
Tanahu. 


In Ghiring, Rising, and Dhcr in 
very small numbers and of fair 
type. In Kaski in large num- 
bers and of good type. If care- 
fully selected excellent material 
can be found in Tanahu. 


No. 4 West 


In Gaerhung and Bhirkot in 
good numbers and of good type. 
In 4,000 Parbat in good num- 
bers of an excellent type, mostly 
Puns. 


In Bhirkot in geod numbers. 
From the Ghandruk area in 
good numbers and of good type. 
If carefully selected good mate- 
rial from P alio Nawakot, Pay- 
ung, Sataun, and Gaerhuug. 


Talpa 


In great numbers, but very cave- In small numbers but not of good 
ful selection is required if the type, 
best material is to be obtained. 

It is advisable to leave the area 
of the foothills, immediately 
over the border, nnd the lower 
regions of the Gandak (Kali) 
alone. 


Gulnii . In 4,000 Parbat in large numbers In small numbers and not of the 

mainly Puns. A good type can best type, 
be obtained but they are liable 
to be coarser than those East of 
the Kali. From Galkot, Musi- 
kot, lama, Gulmi, Dhurkot 
Argha, and Khanchi in large 
numbers, but careful aelection 
is required. 


Piuthan 


In good number?, but careful In very small numbers, 
selection is very necessary. 


It will be noticed that 4,000 Parbat is mentioned in both the Tehsil of 
Gulmi and of No. 4 West. This Zilla is divided into two portions by the 
Gandab (Kali) River. That portion East of the River is in No. 4 West, and 
that West of the river in Gulmi. This is a most important point to note 
when determining the address of a man living in this Zilla. This question 
has, however, been fully dealt with in the notes preceding the List of Zillas, 
now issued as a separate volume. 
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Taking an average of the last three years (1932-35) the yearly require*- 
meats of the battalions recruiting this area are as follows : — 


16 Gurkha Battalions ; 72 recruits each 

• 

• 

. 1,162 

Assam Rifles • . • • 



206 

Burma Military Police • . • 



284 

Kashmir Rifles .... 



Nil 

Total 



1,642 


Provided that the Western area remains open for recruiting as at present; 
and that no abnormal demands are made, it should always be possible to 
complete requirements. 


The "Eastern Area . 

This area practically coincides with the basin of the Kosi River, and the 
tribes chiefly found in it are the Livnbu, Rai, Stinwar, Tamang, and certain 
members of the Western tribes who have migrated Eastwards. 

The following table shows the districts which experience has shown to 
provide the best recruits : — 


Tehsils. 


* Z ill as from which obtained. 


Rais. Limbus. Sunw&rs. T&mangs. 


‘Vo. 1 East 


No recruiting for the Indian Arlhy is permitted in this Tebsil. 


No. 2 EaBt 


• tt 

In fairly largo 
numbers on both 
bauks of the 
Likhu and 

Tiimbar Kosi 
Rivers. 

In large numbers 
evenly distrt* 
butea over the 
whole Tchsil. 

No. 3 Fast 

In large numbers. 
The best aren> 
are in the vici- 
nity of the fol 
lowing Thums ; 
0 h i s a nkhu ; 
R a w a dumri ; 
Sokhu ; Halesi; 
Sotang ; Kham- 
tel ; Sugnam ; 
Solho ; Rawa- 
khola ; and 

Ragni. 

• • • 

In fairly large 
numbers on the 
banks of the 
Likhu Khcla. 
This river is 
the bou ndary 
between Tehsils 

2 and 3 East. 

i 

In fairly large 
numbers all 

over Eastern 

Nepal. 
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Tehsils. 

Zillas from which obtained. 

Bais. 

Limbus. 

Sunwars. 

Tamangs. 

No. 4 East 

In large numbers. 
The best areas 
are the follow- 
ing : Siktel ; 
Amchok ; Hat- 
uwa j Ratan- 
cha ; Dingla ; 
Raauwa ; Bok- 
him ; Sanumaj- 
huwa ; Pawa ; 
Diprung; Chui- 
«humba ; and 
Cbhinaxnkhu. 

«•! 

Ml 

'i 

■ In fairly largo- 
numbers all 
over Eastern 
N epal. 

Ham , 

In small numbers 
and much infe- 
rior to recruits 
from Tehsils 3 
and 4 East. 

In small numbers 
and not of good 
type. 

i 


Dhankuta 

In small numbers. 
Remarks as for 
Ilam, above. 

In large num- 
bers. The best 
areas are Mai- 
wakhola ; Me- 
wakhola ; and 
Tamo rkhola. 
From Phedap 
in large num- 
bers but very 
careful selec- 
tion is neces- 
sary. 



Again taking the last three years as an average the numbers required to 
complete the annual wastage of units recruiting in this area are as follows : — 

4 Gurkha Battalions : 104 recruits each 416 


Burma Military Police ; 84 recruits . 84 

Total 600 


Past experience shows that this number should always be obtainable with- 
out difficulty, although of late years the competition in coimection with- 
labour in coal mines and woodcutting in Assam has made itself felt. For 
this reason the number of Limbus willing to enter our service has decreased* 
In this respect an improvement has already been noted and the position 
should improve as boys come to hear of the hardships and dreadful climatic 
conditions in Assam experienced by those who have returned to their homes. 
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Part 2. 

Recruiting : General . 

1. The Headquarters of the Recruiting Officer for Gurkhas are situated at 
the Western Dep6t at Kuraghat during the winter months and at the East- 
ern Depdt at Ghum during the summer. 

Both offices, however, are open throughout the year, and Gurkhas pass- 
ing through for any reason can always be attended to. 

The Recruiting Officer's staff is as follows • 

(1) Temporary — 

Three Assistant Recruiting Officers detailed from Regiments who 
recruit the Western Area. Of these, one is stationed at Kuraghat 
throughout the year and the other two are appointed for the 
winter months only. 

One Assistant Recruiting Officer detailed for one year from an 
Eastern battalion. This officer remains at the Eastern DepAt 
and is responsible for the main recruiting for the 7th and 10th 
Gurkha Rifles, and for such of 4 the B. M. P. and Assam Rifles 
as the R. O. allots him. 

Twenty-two Party Commanders (Gurkha Officers), one from each 
Gurkha Battalion and one from the Assam Rifles. For the 
B. M. P. one Gurkha Officer is detailed and also 1 clerk for 
Kuraghat and 1 for Ghum. When the Kashmir State Forces 
send a recruiting party a Party Commander and clerk are also 
detailed. 

.(2) Permanent — 

One Jemadar Head Clerk. This officer remains permanently at the 
Western Depot and commands it during tho absence of the Re- 
cruiting Officer or Assistant Recruiting Officer. Jle is empower- 
ed to make disbursements of money to Gurkhas passing through 
the Depot and to sign Railway Warrants (Item 20 of the Sche- 
dule to para. 11 of Passage Regulations, India, 1929). His 
duties are many and his responsibilities exceptionally heavy. 

Four first-grade clerks* 

Five second-grade clerks. 

Seven third-grade clerks. 

(Authority A. D. letter No. B/11330 (A.G.-6), dated the 10th June 1031.) 

In order that there shall be no difference in policy and system between the 
Western and Eastern DepAts clerks of the permanent staff are frequently 
interchanged. 

The Recruiting Officer's main duties in connection with reoruiting are 
briefly as follows : — 

(а) To maintain liaison with Officers Commanding battalions, keeping 

them well informed with regard to all matters in connection with 
recruiting and the state of the recruiting area. 

( б ) To maintain liaison with H. B. M.'s Envoy Extraordinary and 

Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court of Nepal and the Nepalese 
Government. 
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(c) To arrange for the despatch of recruiting parties at the most favour- 
able season. 

(tf) To accept or reject all recruits brought in. 

To determine the amount of reward to be given to a successful re- 
cruiter and to disburse subsistence allowance for the journey 
from the hills. 

(/) To ensure that all rejected recruits leave for their homes on the day 
of rejection : that they are paid their road allowance, and that 
they are escorted by a recruiter of their own district. 

(g) To chock the Village, Thum, Zilla, and Tehsil of every recruit en- 
rolled before he proceeds to join his unit. 

(k) To ensure that enrolment forms and forms giving the names and 
ages of a recruit's relations are carefully prepared and cheeked. 

(i) To despatch recruits to join their units properly escorted and in con- 
venient parties. 

2. The system of recruiting . — General : only a brief account is given here 
as the whole procedure is fully described in the Standing Orders for the two 
Depots — 

(a) Depot duty parties and recruiters for the season are detailed by 
battalions. The time of their arrival at Depots is determined 
yearly in accordance with the date on which the Dasahara festival 
falls, the policy being that all recruiters should spend this period 
at their homes. At this time all the boys who are not actually 
tending the cattle and goats in the hills foregather at home for 
the festivities. 

(£) On the arrival of the above parties advances of pay are made7 re- 
cruiting certificates and other equipment issued, and recruiters 
given their final instructions before proceeding to the hills. A 
stay of some three days in the Depot is necessary. 

( c ) All recruiters are despatched by rail to the various stations on the 

Nepal frontier on the same day. 

(d) The Depot staffs have a brief period in which to prepare for the influx 

of recruits which usually commences four days after the last day 
of the Dasahara. Recruiters who have obtained boys usually leave 
home during the night following the last day of the festival : 
and the arrival of recruits can thus be fairly accurately forecasted 
in accordance with the distance of a recruiter's home from the 
Depot. This period of preparation is spent in the instruction of 
Assistant Recruiting Officers, Party Commanders, and Record 
clerks. 

(e) On the day of arrival from the hillf recruiters are allowed a period of 

rest, after which recruits are taken before Party Commanders and 
Assistant Recruiting Officers concerned. At this time the recruits 
are measured and it is decided which shall be enrolled, and any 
physical defects, etc., which shall be brought to the notice of the 
Recruiting Officer are noted. 

(/) On the day following the inspection in (e>) above all recruits are para- 
ded for the Recruiting Officer's inspection. At this time he either 
passes them as fit in all respects for the army, or rejects them. 
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(y) A recruit having been passed at the Recruiting Officers inspection, 
the amount of reward to be given to his recruiter is fixed, and 
he is then sent for Medical examination. In fixing the amount of 
reward particular attention is given to the breeding, intelligence, 
and physical development of the recruit. If the recruit is 
passed fit by the Medical Officer he is issued with clothing and 
despatched to his unit with as little delay as possible. 

(//) A recruit rejected as unsuitable by the Recruiting Officer or passed 
unfit by the Medical Officer is sent back to his home the same 
day under arrangements made by the Gurkha Officer in charge 
of rejected recruits. A brief statement of this officer's duties is 
given later. 

3. The Party Commander . — He is entirely responsible : — 

(a) For the Depot duty party and recruiters of his battalion from the 

point of view of discipline and interior economy. 

(b) For the instruction of his recruiters. 

(c) That his recruits arc properly fed, clothed, and looked after during 

their stay in the Depot. 

(<l) That all recruits whom it is proposed to enlist are of the correct tribe 
and clan for enrolment in the army. 

( e ) For the issue and accounting of all recruits' clothing. 

(f) For the disbursement of all money to men of his battalion passing 

through the Dep6t and for taking them before their Group 
Commander to report the amounts they have received. 

(y) That every recruit brought down is produced for inspection. 

, (h) That furlough men do not smuggle boys through the Depot with 
a view to enrolling them at Battalion headquarters. 

4. The Gurkha Officer in charge of Rejected Recruits . — The Nepal 
Government has for some years viewed with concern the increased emigra- 
tion of Gurkhas into British India, where they obtain work and live under 
conditions of climate completely foreign to them. In former years many 
of the recruits rejected at our Depots fell into the hands of labour recruiters, 
and it was to prevent this and to assist the Nepalese Government to carry 
out their policy that the following system was evolved — 

(a) A Gurkha Officer is detailed for this special duty for the whole 

season. During the rush period an additional Gurkha Officer 
is detailed from each Recruiting Group to assist in this work. 

(b) . All recruits rejected are collected daRy, and their names, villages and 

districts are entered on the special forms provided. 

(c) Recruiters of the same village or district take over the rejected re- 

cruits and are entirely responsible for escorting them to their 
homes and for obtaining the village Mukhiya's seal on the form, 
with the remark that the boys have arrived. The form is 
brought back to the Depot by the recruiter and handed over to 
the Gurkha Officer in charge. It is generally possible to 
detail the recruiter who brought the boy down to take him back 
in the event of rejection. 
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(d) The Recruiting Officer does not accept any excuse on the part 
of a recruiter for failure to produce the Mukhiya's receipt 
required under (c) above. If necessary a duplicate is made out 
and the recruiter must again make the journey to the village, 
however distant, and this time at his own expense. 

It is realised that this system is not entirely satisfactory : the integrity 
of both the recruiter and the village Mukhiya have to be contended with, 
but there is no doubt that many boys have been saved from misery in British 
India. 

5. Medical arrangements.— 'k. Medical Officer is detailed each year at 
both Depots. During the influx of recruits at the Western Depot immediately 
after the Dasahara extra assistance has frequently to be obtained. In addi- 
tion to his other duties the officer at Kuraghat is responsible for all Medical 
Boards in connection with the re-assessment of disability pensions. He alone 
constitutes the Board. (Authority : Regs, for the Medical Services for the 
Army in India, Paragraph 443, Note 1.) 

6. Movements from the Nepal Frontier . — The old system of outposts has 
now been discontinued and all recruits are now brought direct to the Depots 
where they must be produced for inspection. 

The extension of line laid down by the B. N. W. Railway from Pharenda 
to Nautanwa has proved a great boon as it shortens by many miles the dis- 
tance to be traversed on foot. Nautanwa is situated on the Nepal border 
and is some fifty miles North of Gorakhpur. A motor service between 
Nautanwa and Batauli has recently been established (1931) ; and as Batauli 
is situated some twenty miles inside the Nepalese border, at the edge of the 
foot hills, much of the danger of passing through the Terai is now averted. 

A representative of the Western Depot is maintained at Nautanwa as it 
is at this station that about 90 per cent, of those from the Western art£ 
entrain. His duties are as follows — 

(a) To look after the interests of all Gurkhas passing through and to 
report to the Recruiting Officer in case of need. 

(£) To meet all trains arriving at the station. 

(r) In order to ensure that all recruits who come down with recruiters 
are produced for inspection he issues a special ticket for each 
recruit who leaves by the train, and notes particulars on the 
form provided of the recruiter's name and number of recruits 
brought in. One copy of the form is sent to Kuraghat by each 
train and on arrival it is checked against the tickets previously 
issued to the recruits themselves. 

Owing to the relatively small numbers who entrain at other frontier 
stations no special arrangements are made, nor are they considered necessary. 
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Part 3. 

. Regimental • 

1 . Dep6t Duty Parties* 

(A) 'These should be despatched so as to reach Kuraghat or Ghum in 
'accordance with instructions which are issued yearly by the Recruiting 
Officer, They will consist of the following per battalion : — 

1 Gurkha Officer as Party Commander. 

I N. C. O. of full rank. 

1 Drill instructor : preferably a Lance Naik. 

6 Riflemen. 

4 Cooks and 4 water carriers are asked for in rotation from battalions. 
When a battalion provides either of these followers the number 
of riflemen detailed is reduced from 6 to 6. Battalions are also 
asked to provide a bugler in rotation. He is in addition to the 
strength of that battalion's party. 

The Party Commander is required to bring his orderly with him : he 
should not be included in the Depot Duty party strength. 

Depot Duty parties require all uniform, in addition to plain clothes of 
regimental pattern. Rifles, swords, web-equipment and pouch 
ammunition are not required and should on no account be 
brought. 

Care should be taken to issue all railway warrants, and to book all 
packages, to Kuraghat and Ghum, respectively. 

(B) The Party Commander . — A great measure of the success or otherwise 
’of the recruiting party depends upon the Party Commander, and it is there- 
fore incumbent upon battalions to select as good a Gurkha Officer as possible. 
If for any reason a predominance of recruits of a particular tribe is required 
it is well to send a really good officer who is himself of the same tribe and 
whose home is in a district where this tribe is known to exist in good 
numbers, and where the battalion has already a good connection. This 
latter point cannot be sufficiently stressed. 

Although Gurkha Officers born and bred in British India are often of 
value in assisting in the administration of the Depots, from a recruiting 
point of view it is not advisable to detail them for the following reasons : — 

They have no knowledge of the conditions of the country, and having 
never been on recruiting duty themselves are not conversant 
with the small details which means so much. A recruiter's duty 
is strenuous and only one who really understands it can treat 
difficulties with sympathy. 

They do not know the roads and routes to the various districts and so 
cannot assist or advise the Recruiting Officer on these matters. 
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It is essential that the Gurkha Officer chosen should have tact and good 
temper so that he may deal sympathetically with recruits, pensioners, 
claimants for estates, and relations of those in our service who come down 
continuously throughout the season. 

(C) General instructions . — The following should be sent with the Gurkha 
Officer : — 

(а) A nominal roll of recruiters, showing their home address (Village, 

Thum, Zilla and Tehsii). 

(б) A nominal roll of recruiters showing the amount of their balance of 

pay payable on the first of each month. 

(< c ) A nominal roll of Depot Duty personnel, showing the amount of 
their monthly balance of pay, and the balance of any deposits 
against which they may draw during their stay at the Depot. 

(d) All available rolls of medals returned to the Officer in charge, Medal 

Distribution. 

( e ) Sheet Rolls of all Depot Duty personnel except those of Gurkha 

Officers. 

(f) Medical History Sheets of Recruiters and Dep6t Duty parties. 

(y) All requisite stationery sufficient to last the season. 

Note. — A nominal roll of G. Os. showing tho dato of thoir rank and whether bringing 
families or not should be sont by post so as to reach tho Depot a week bofore tho partios 
arrive. 

Nominal Rolls in (b) and (c) above aro required in ordor to avoid excess advancos being > 
paid at tho Dop6ts and for withdrawals of deposits in cases of emergency without reference 
to battalion headquarters. 

( 1 )) Married Quarters . — Eastern Depot : Married quarters for Party 
Commanders, clerks and Depot Duty parties are available. 

Western Depot : Married quarters for Party Commanders only are 
available. No other married accommodation exists. With the above ex- 
ceptions, therefore, only bachelors should be detailed for duty at the Western 
Dep6t. 

Gurkha officers are entitled to railway warrants for their families, as they 
form part of the Dep6t Duty party as distinct from Recruiting duty. Re- 
cruiting batta is not admissible in their cases. 

The families of recruiters cannot be permitted to remain at either Dfcpdt 
in any circumstances whatsoever. 

( E) Medical . — Men under treatment for malaria or venereal disease should 
not be detailed either for Depot Duty or as recruiters. All men should be 

{ >roteofced against small-pox and the Typhoid group of diseases before they 
eave Battalion Headquarters, and it is advisable to commence a prophylactic 
course of quinine for recruiters a few days before they leave and so prepare 
them for their first journey through the malarious tract. Subsequent jour- 
neys are provided for at the Dep6ts. 
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[f ) Advances of 'pay to recruiter s. — Only the minimum amount to cover 
the expenses of the journey to the I)ep6ts should be advanced at Battalion 
Headquarters, leaving the remainder to be disbursed at the Depot before 
departure for the hills. It is essential that a recruiter should appear to be 
affluent : forty rupees is the minimum amount which he should take on his 
first trip. Married recruiters cannot be a success as it is impossible for them 
to carry out their work if they are remitting an allotment to their families in 
Cantonments. 

(£) Acquirements of recruits.*— Umts should make every effort to fore- 
cast correctly their requirements of recruits at the beginning of the season, 
and to change as little as possible. It should be realised that good recruits 
cannot be obtained after February 15th in any numbers, although it is often 
possible to pick up one or two boys who have come down to carry pensioner's 
loads. 

( II) Measuring sticks and tapes . — Measuring sticks are provided free at 
the Depots but tapes must be paid for by unite. Good tapes can be supplied, 
but indents for these if required must be submitted by August 1st each 
year. 

(/) Pool Recruits 

(/) Mondays . — A pool of recruits not exceeding 12,000 Mandays 
per annum is allowed, vide A. I. I. No. 4 of 1931. 

(2) Allotment . — The allotment of pool mandays will be notified in 
Dep6t Orders. 

No unit is to exceed its allotment without reference to the Recruit- 
ing Officer. 

Should any other unit subsequently require to put recruits in the 
pool, they will inform the Recruiting Officer who will then 
endeavour to allot, if possible the requisite number of mandays 
from his reserve. 

(5) Register .— ~ The Adjutant's Clerk will maintain a register of the 
pool mandays. He will circulate this register to the Unit 
Clerks daily after the M. O's. inspection and will show it to 
the Adjutant on the following morning duly completed. This 
register will be shown to the Recruiting Officer weekly on 
Monday mornings. 

(4) Bringing-in-money . — Bringing-in-money (Subsistence allowance) 

will be paid to the recruiter in the usual manner on 
R. 0. G.-7. 

(5) Advances . — The usual advance and ration money will be paid from 

Battalion Recruiting Accounts to a pool recruit when des- 
patched to his unit. 

(O Subsistence allowance . — (a) Subsistence allowance at eight annas 
a day for the period they remain in the pool will be 
claimed on R. O. G. (P)-76 monthly in arrears, and will be 
credited to Battalions by a u Transfer Cheque" from the 
Dep6t Headquarters' Cash Assignment. Unit Clerks will 
submit R. O. G. (P)-7 5 as below : — 

(i) 2 copies to the Depot Headquarters Office by 6th of each 
month. 



(it) 1 copy to the Battalion concerned as soon as the amount has 
keen transferred from Headquarters, Cash Assignment. 

( b ) In the case of recruits leaving the pool before absorption, their 
subsistence allowance will be paid on R. O, G.-ll through the 
Unitfs accounts and will then be adjusted as shown in (a) 
above. 

(7) Utensils . — Thalls and glasses, etc., will be issued and paid for from 
the Unit's accounts, as for non-pool recruits* 

:(8) Clothing . — Clothing at the Units scale will be issued. 

Clothing and Utensils issued to a pool recruit who is subse- 
quently discharged from the pool whilst at the Depot, 
will be withdrawn and re-issued to another recruit* 

(9) Enrolment Forms .— The date of enrolment of a pool recruit 
will be the date of his absorption from the Pool. The enrol- 
ment forms will not be sent to the unit concerned until the date 
on which the recruit was absorbed. 

(J) The procedure given above must be strictly adhered to. Only re- 
cruits enlisted at the Depot can be placed in the pool. 

No mention of pool recruits should be made in Unit Part 2 orders before 
their absorption : and should any casualty take place amongst them the Depot 
concerned should be informed* Theoretically, pool recruits should not leave 
the Depot as such, but the present system has been evolved in order that 
their training shall not be retarded. 

(E) Recruit’s clothing — Sanction for the despatch of recruit's clothing 
to Depdts will be'found in paragraph 228 of Clothing Regulations, Indi%. 
1929, ascorrected by Slip No. 166 of August 1931. The following clothing 
is considered necessary : — 


Great Coat 

. . 1 

Mosquito Net • • 

• 

. 1 

Blankets . *> 

. 2 

Kit Bag . 

• 

. 1 

Jersey . » • 

. I 

Towel . • 

* 

. 1 

Durrie . • • 

• 1 





In addition to the above a oomplete set of regimental mufti should be 
sent, or the following substituted in lieu 

Flannel shirts . • , * 1 

Shorts • . • • • 1 Some form of footwear, other 

Socks lpr. than boots . . . . 1 pr. 

Headdress • • . .1 

(L) Clothing as above for the anticipated number of recruits should be 
tent aired from the Clothing &ep6t.— It is essential that units' indents are 
submitted not later than August 1st, and that a copy of the indent is forward- 
ed to the Recruiting Officer. This last is most important as it is from these 
copies that a consolidated return is made by which Clothing Depots are asked 
to despatch the clothing in wagon loads at a time convenient to check and 
receive it at Recru iting Dep6ts* 
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(M) Charpoy Allowance . — Charpoys and kit boxes are supplied at Depdfcs 
for the use of Dep6t Duty parties, recruiters and recruits. Restringing allow- 
ance will be debited to units through their accounts monthly. 

(A 2 * * * * 7 ) Pensioned and Discharged men . — In order to prevent theft during long 
railway journeys the Recruiting Officer is empowered to settle final accounts. 
It is most important that accounts should be sent in sufficient time to ensure 
prompt payment as otherwise much expense and hardship is caused by long 
waits at Dep6ts for the arrival of accounts. If a man is to be allowed to 
proceed on pension or discharged at the couclusion of furlough or leave direct 
from the Recruiting Depot, units should look ahead and ensure that all is 
ready by the date the man is due to report from the hills. When large 
amounts are required to be disbursed to discharged men the Recruiting Officer 
should be informed in good time in order to enable him to make provision 
for the money. The date of the party's arrival should also always be 
notified. 

(0) Furlough and leave men . — The following points should be noted : — 

When large amounts of money are required to be disbursed to furlough 
men the instructions in (N) above apply equally. That all men 
thoroughly understand that they must exchange their Return 
Journey Vouchers at the original station. The journey can always 
be broken for a day in order to allow the men to receive their ad- 
vance for journey expenses. Units moving in relief before their 
furlough men rejoin should carry out the instructions laid down in 
J. A. O. 146 of 1930. Warrants for the journey to a new station 
cannot be issued by the Recruiting Officer. Warrants should 
either be given to the man before he proceeds on furlough, or should 
be despatched to the Station masters concerned, for distribution 
when the man arrives to take his ticket. 

That a nominal roll giving the following details is forwarded to the 
Recruiting Officer after the departure of furlough parties from 
Battalion headquarters: — 

1. Identi6cation marks. 

2. Amount of advanoe admissible without reference. 

3. Whether the man is permitted to bring his family ; if so, 

whether at Government or own expense. 

2. Eecruiters. 

{A) The selection of the party . — Too much care cannot be expended on 
the selection of recruiters as recruiting is ultimately in their hands, and upon 

them depends the uuit standard. After the year's requirements have been 
determined the party should be selected in good time. The statistics of the 

previous years should be studied in order to see which districts have been 
heavily recruited, and the men selected accordingly. Most battalions have 
areas where they have a particularly good connection : this connection 
should be fostered in every way as it is well-known that the men prefer to 
serve with others of their own district. Those proceeding and returning 
from furlough and leave carry letters and bring news about home affairs 
which add greatly to the happiness of all. It is well worth while to write 
letters to retired Gurkha Officers asking them to assist the recruiters and to 
send down some good lads. This has been tried with excellent result and the 

Gurkha Officers have become quite keen and pleased that they have not been 

forgotten and can still help their old regiments. 
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It is quite impossible to say what type of man will be a good recruiter 
and what amount of service he should have. Experience has shown that the 
following attributes are essential : — 

1. He must be hard and fit in order to stand the continual strenuous 

marches over difficult country. 

2. He must have a sense of duty as otherwise he will merely spend his 

time at home and pick up any body he can find on the road when 
returning to the Depot. 

3. He must be well set up and be of a pleasant attractive disposition. 

It is the appearance of well being, and the tales of life in our 
service, which attract the potential recruit just as much as the 
fact that all soldiers appear to have plenty of money. 

Summarizing the above and adding a few important points : — 

1. Requirements should be worked out in sufficient time to allow of a 

careful selection of recruiters and their instruction. 

2. The proportion of recruiters to recruits for both the Western and 

Eastern Areas should be one recruiter for every three recruits 
required. 

8. Poster the battalion connection and work up new ones. 

4. Do not detail a man for recruiting duty who has trouble in his home. 

He will merely attend to his home affairs at the expense of his 
recruiting duties. 

6. It is not advisable to punish a man for bad recruiting unless definitely 
reported upon by the Recruiting Officer for slackness or any other 
crime in connection with his duties. His lack of success may be 
due to the fact that there are no suitable boys in the vicinity 
of his village; an excellent recruiter of previous experience has 
been known to fail completely for this reason. 

(7?) Notes for the instructions of recruiters. — 1. All men should know the 
type of boy his battalion likes to obtain, but it is most necessary that the 
type should be firmly impressed upon their minds before leaving Battalion 
headquarters. Recruiters should be taken several times to the Training 
Company parades and actually shown the type required. 

2. Although instructions by the Regimental Medical Officer is a good thing 
recruiters are often confused by the detail of his lectures. It is well for the 
officer in charge of the instruction of recruiters to point out the following 
physical defects. It should be explained that these defects are the only ones 
which the recruiter is expected to detect : — 

1. Severe knock knees. 

2. Flat foot. 

8. Deformed fingers, especially the trigger finger. 

4. Deformed arms. 

5. Goilre. 

6. Obvious varicose veins. 

7. Obvious poor general physique. 

8. Bad teeth. 
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9. Owing to the large number of recruits rejected on account of 
spleen it is also desirable that recruiters should be able to 
recognise this defect. 

3. Rewards are given for all accepted recruits. The maximum given is ten 
rupees and the amounts vary at the discretion of the Recruiting Officer. In 
addition to required physical standard the Recruiting Officer gives great 
weight to the recruit's breeding and whether he is of the type his battalion is 
trying to obtain. 

4. Rewards are not given for recruits rejected either by the Recruiting 
Officer or Medical Officer, and a recruiter receives no subsistence allowance for 
the journey from the hills on behalf of a recruit who is rejected by the 
Recruiting Officer. It will be seen, therefore, that it is to a recruiter's 
advantage to work for quality rather than quantity : one good recruit is 
worth three indifferent ones. 

5. Recruiters should be warned against picking up boys on the road and 
fraudulently drawing subsistence allowance for them for the full march from 
their homes. It should be pointed out that should they do so it is nearly 
always discovered when the recruit's enrolment form is made out. 

6. Recruiters are entirely responsible to their Party Commanders for the 
correctness of the tribe and clan of their recruits. They can commit no 
worse crime than to attempt to pass a boy of an incorrect tribe. 

7. If recruiters wish their recruits to look well when inspected by the 
Recruiting Officer they must look after them and feed them well on the 
journey down, and must give them rest upon arrival at the Depot. This 
rest period is provided for in the Depot routine. Untold harm is done owing 
to recruiters bringing their recruits down by forced marches night and day 
through the malarial tract. The excuse usually given is that such marches 
are necessssry to avoid trouble with parents : this may be so to some extent, 
but the real reason is that they hope to make money out of the subsistence 
allowance, which is based on the number of days of normal marching from 
their homes. Every effort should be made to stamp out this practice, which 
has been the means of ruining the health of many an excellent boy before he 
starts his service. 

8. No recruit from Tehsil No. 1 East or No. 1 West must on any 
account be brought in ; these areas are reserved for recruiting by the 
Nepalese Army. 

9. Recruiters should bring in boys from their own or nearby villages only. 
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Part 4, 

Medals, Estates , Pensions , and records of Non-effectives . 

1. Medals . 

The procedure for claiming and distributing medals by the Recruiting 
Officer is as follows : — 

Medals are grouped in the following categories : — 

(a) Those which have been returned by units to the Officer in charge 
of Medal distribution at Army Headquarters. 

(4) Those returned by the Recruiting Officer as in (a). 

(c) Those stored at Recruiting Depots. 

(d) Those still with units. 

Applications for medals are dealt with as follows 

(1) In the case of (a) above nominal rolls are available in Recruiting 

Offices and medals are obtained direct from the Army 
Department. 

(2) In the case of (4) above nominal rolls are sent by units, to 

Recruiting Dep6ts with their clerks annually and medals are 
demanded as in (1) above. 

(3) In the case of (d) above medals are obtained .direct from battali- 

ons concerned. 

In the case of (1) and (2) above an application is not submitted 
unless the applicant is willing to wait at the Dep6t for a period of 10 days 
pending its receipt. This is necessary in order to avoid large numbers of 
medals being collected at Depots, where the staff is not sufficiently large to 
deal with them properly. Reasons of economy do not permit of medals 
being demanded from the Army Department by telegram, and no subsistence 
Allowance can be paid to a claimant for a wait of 10 days or less. 

As soon as the medals of an ^-soldier haye been presented to him by 
the Recruiting Officer intimation is sent to the Officer Commanding, the 
British Minister at the Court of Nepal, and the other Recruiting Depot. 

9. Estates . 

Practically all estates due to deceased or discharged soldiers are disbursed 
by the Recruiting Officer, on the following system : — 

(a) Estate Books showing all outstanding amounts should be sent under 
sealed cover with Party Commanders at the beginning of each recruiting 
season. At the same time vernacular notices to all heirsshould be sent. It 
is most important that each notice is enclosed in an envelope and correctly 
addressed in accordance with the official list of villages in Nepal. This 
latter point cannot be sufficiently stressed as it is entirely owing to the 
incorrectness of addresses in the Estate Books and Sheet Rolls of all regi- 
ments that so many estates still remain undisbursed. 



Now that a start has been msule to classify villages in their correct Thu ms, 
Zillas, and Tehsils, it is incumbent upon all battalions to correct addresses 
throughout their Estate Books and Sheet Rolls, and to ensure that no 
incorrect address occurs in the future. In some cases the existing address 
will be found to be so vague that it will not be possible to correct it even 
with the assistance of the new list: but the greater majority should be 
found with careful searching. It will be necessary to send several notices, 
one to each possible address, when a village of the same name occurs in 
a Zilfa several times, but under different Thums or Maulas. It is believed 
that some battalions have given up trying to find the heirs to some long 
outstanding estates, but now that the chances of finding the claimants are 
so much better further efforts should be made. 

(3) Upon receipt of the estate notices they are sorted out by Zillas and 
Thums. A parade of all recruiters is held at which the men are fallen-in by 
Zillas, and the notices handed over to individual men for delivery. It will 
be realised that this is a unique opportunity as practically the whole recruiting 
area is represented on this parade. 

(c) All available Sheet Rolls of outstanding estates are now stored at the 
Depots. Care should be taken to forward Sheet Rolls of all new estates with 
the Estate Book each year. 

(i d ) Units should supplement the above arrangements by sending out 
notices with their furlough men. 


3, Pensions . 

(a) The greater part of the work of the Recruiting Officer and his staff 
consists of attending to matters appertaining to pensions of various kinds. 
The designation Recruiting Officer is apt to be misleading to those who are 
unaware of the conditions at the Depots, for recruiting is actually but a small 
though very important and interesting part of the Recruiting Staffs work. 

In the majority of cases pensioners resident in Nepal draw their pensions 
once only during the year^'but Darjeeling being situated so close to Nepalese 
territory many pensioners from the Eastern Districts draw their pensions 
quarterly from this treasury. W ork in this connection is spread over the 
whole year. The following are the treasuries principally concerned with the 
payment of Gurkha pensioners ; — 


Western Area — 

Teh si Is 2 and 3 West 


Tehsils 4 West, Gulmi, and 
Palpa . 

Tehsils Piuthan, Sallyan, and 
D&ilekh • • • • 

Eastern Area— 

Ilam and Dbankuta . . 

Tehsils 2, 3, and 4, East . . 


H. B. M.*s Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary at 
the Court of Nepal, Kathmandu. 

Gorakhpur. 

Gorakhpur, Gonda, and Bahraieh. 

Darjeeling and Purneah. 

Furneah and Darbbanga. 
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Arrangements have now been made with the Nepal Government for 
the payment of pensions to old and infirm pensioners at the principal Addas 
throughout | Nepal. Such persons may also draw their pensions through a 
representative, vide A. D. letter No. B-20916-3-A. G. 14 of 7th August 1933. 

It will he seen that the great majority of pensioners come to Gorakhpur. 
At the present time there are some 9,000 pensioners on the registers of this 
Treasury. 

Pensioners begin to come down from the hills on about the 15th Decem- 
ber ; and until the 15th March there is a constant stream arriving and 
leaving. To cope with this influx, and to ensure that pensioners are attended 
to with the least possible delay, a Sub/Treasury is opened at the Western 
Depot on the 15th December, and it remains open until the 15th March 
annually. Two through trains in both directions are run between Nautanwa 
and Kuraghat daily ; and pensioners are now comfortably housed in close 
proximity to the Depot and the Sub-Treasury. 

In order that the interest of those who draw their pensions at Purnea 
and Darbhanga shall not be neglected, a Gurkha Officer is sent to each of 
these Treasuries during the month of January, and the Assistant Recruiting 
Officer from the Eastern De^ot tours during the same month each year. 
Gonda and Bahraicb, being so close to Gorakhpur, are controlled by the 
Western Dep6t. 

[6) In the case of those whose pensions have been already sanctioned the 
matters which are continually requiring attention may he summarized as 
follows : — 

(1) Investigation of over-due pensions due to non-appearance. 

(2) Investigation of cases of arrears of pension on the death of a pensioner, 

ascertaining and fixing the date of death, and ensuring that the 
arrears are paid to the correct nominated heir. 

(8) Sanctioning duplicate pension papers in the cases of those who 
have lost their certificates. 

(4) Re-assessment of disability pension cases. 

(0) Checking identification marks and kindred rolls of all new pensioners, 

and posting them from Descriptive Rolls into the Pension 
Register maintained at Depots. 

(c) In addition to the above daily routine the Recruiting Officer is the 
chief investigating authority on behalf of all Gurkhas resident in Nepal for 
the following : — 

(1) Family Pensions. 

(2) Jangi Inam investigations for 1st and 2nd lives. 

(3) Compassionate Allowance claims. 

(4) Indian Army Beuevoleut Fund Grants. 

(5) Silver Wedding Fund Grants. 

(6) Grants from the India and Burma Military and Marine Relief 

Fund. 

(7) Sir Victor Sassoon Fund. 

The Recruiting Officer and H. B. M/s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary at the Court of Nepal perform, on behalf of Gurkhas, the 
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work which is for the remainder of Indian Army carried out by the Civil 
Authorities and the Indian Soldier's Board. Their position is probably 
unique for the following reasons : — 

Personal investigation in Nepal is impossible owing to the faot that 
the country is not open to foreigners. 

The identity of every claimant must be most carefully checked to 
ensure that he or she is the person on whose behalf the claim 
is being prepared. 

Reliance has to be placed entirely on the statements of pensioner 
witnesses, and on answers to enquiries sent through the Nepal 
Government. The former are more often than not related to 
the claimant, and the information provided by the latter is based 
on the report of the village Mukhiya, who is also either related, 
or has a distinct interest in the case. 

Lack of efficient communications and of a widespread postal service. 

(d) Units can best assist the Recruiting Officer and his staff in the 
following ways: by so doing they will prevent much hardship to claimants, 
who are obliged to remain at the Depots for long periods, an expense they 
can ill afford : — 

(1) By continually checking the accuracy of that portion of their unit 
Sheet Rolls which deals with relations, and ensuring that the 
nominated heir to family pension is correctly entered. 

(2) By ensuring that the home address of every man in the battalion 
is correct beyond all doubt. 

(3) By sending family Pension Claims and all connected documents 
oompleted as far as possible, to the Recruiting Officer without 
delay, as soon as it is known that the heirs are entitled to 
a pension. 

(4) By answering all telegrams from Depots with the least possible 
delay ,• and by despatching all information and documents asked 
for at once. 

(15) By making arrangements such as will ensure that there shall be 
no undue delay when battalions are away from their headquarters 
on training and manoeuvres. The most strenuous time, so far as 
pension work is concerned, coincides with the training period. 

(6) By being particularly careful to check, before the man leaves the 
battalion, the address and kindred-roll portion of Sheet Rolls of 
all men transferred to the disability pension establishment for 
an injury or disease attributable to field or military service, as 
should the man subsequently die from the disease for which he 
was invalided his heirs are entitled to pension. 

(7) By forwarding all investigated claims to the C. M. P. A. without 
delay, taking particular care to carry out the instructions given 
in the covering letter from the Recruiting Officer before submitt- 
ing them. 

(8) By sending reboarding documents of all disability pensions duo 
for reboarding, in order that no delay occurs when the pensioner 
arrives from the hills. 

lAi 
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(9) By sending all pension papers to the Eastern or Western Depot, 
as the case may be, and not to Treasury Officers direct. After 
check and entry in pension registers all papers are forwarded to 
Treasuries, and a copy of the forwarding memo, is sent to the 
Unit Commander for record. 

(10) By ensuring that every soldier who proceeds on pension has the 
requisite number of years service to qualify him for that pension : 
cases of extreme hardship have been caused by the discovery of 
periods of non-qualifying service (such as service rendered after 
appearance before a Medical Board, for instance) after the 
soldier has proceeded to his home. 

Close attention to the above points will do much to ensure prompt 
investigation and settlements of claims ; and it cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that this tends greatly to the fostering of contentment, and so 
reacts favourably upon recruiting. 


4. Records of Non-effectives . 


Indian Army Order No. 26 of 23rd January 1935— Records — I. A, 

The formation of a Record office for Gurkha rifle regiments at each of 
the Recruiting Depots at Kuraghat and Ghoom has been sanctioned by the 
Government of India, vide A. D. letter No. B/24097/A. G.-2, dated 13th 
November 1934, reproduced as an appendix to this order.* 

2. The following documents of all Gurkha officers and soldiers who have 
become, or become, non-effective for any cause on or after 1st January 1934, 
except those who reside in British India, will be sent, as soon as possible, to 
the appropriate record offices mentioned above and maintained there : — 


T. A. P. Y.— 1948 


I. A. F. M.— 1242 


A. B. G4-M. 


A. P. B.-122-M. . 

I. A. F. F. — 957-B. 
I. Ai F. F. — 958 . 
1. A. F. M.— 1242 


I. A. F. A. — 193 . 


I. A. F. M. — 1242 


Record Sheet Rolls . 


Invaliding roll . 
Medical History Sheet 

Soldier*® Pay book 


Field conduct sheet 
Inventory of kit 
Casualty Form 
Medical History Sheet. 


In all cases. 

In tho case of those discharged on 
medical grounds. 

In the case of those eligible for the 
roserve. Those documents are 
necessary as many men decide later 
to apply to re-enrol in the reserve, 
having refused to transfer on 
discharge. 


Death Certificate • 
Medical History Sheet 


In the case of those who die whibfc 
serving. 


*Not reproduced here, 
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3. In the case of Gurkha Officers and soldiers who, on being discharged, 
settle in British India, the above documents will be maintained by the unit 
concerned. 

4. The necessary additional clerical establishment to maintain the records 
Teferred to in paragraph 2 will be found as follows : — 

The Recruiting Officer for Gurkhas will enrol one rifleman per unit ; such 
rifleman to be of the classes habitually enlisted by units as soldiers or clerks, 
and to remain permanently at the Recruiting Depot concerned, though borne on 
the strength of and paid for by their respective units. As soon as the 
rifleman clerk reaches a sufficient standard of training at the Recruiting Depot 
he will undertake the duties at present performed by the clerk sent yearly by 
the unit for recruiting duties, and will in addition, take over the records of 
his unit. 

The unit may on a vacancy occurring in its clerical establishment take 
over the clerk trained at the Recruiting Depot if recommended by the Recruit- 
ing Officer. Military training of the rifleman clerk will be deferred until he 
is posted to his unit. 

If a unit so desires, one of its ungraded supernumerary clerks may be 
sent for duty at the appropriate Recruiting Dep6t ; but should he prove unsuit- 
able the Recruiting Officer will return him to his unit and enrol a rifleman 
in his place. 

B. 24097/A. G.-2 


l 2 
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CHAPTER 15. 

The Gurkha Reserve. 

In addition to his other duties the Recruiting Officer also commands the 
Gurkha Reserve Centre, and the following portion of the permanent office 
staff forms the* Reserve Office establishment : — 

1 First grade clerk. 

2 Second grade olerks. 

3 Third grade clerks. 

All information regarding the embodiment and disembodiment for annual 
training will be found in the Standing Orders for the Gurkha Reserve. 

The main duties of the Reserve Office, which is situated at the Western 
Depdt throughout the year, are as follows : — 

1. To maintain the following documents : — 

(a) Long roll of all reservists, showing records of payments made and 

issues of clothing. 

(b) Sheet Rolls. 

(o) Pay and Mesa Books. 

(d) Pay Lists. 

(e) Clothing Ledgers. 

(/) Equipment Ledgers for all stores held in deposit by the Allahabad 
Arsenal. 

( g ) Mobilization Documents. 

(//) Address Book of Reservists residing in British India. 

2. To issue recall notices to Reservists for : 

(a) Bi-annual training. 

(b) Embodiment in case of mobilization. 

(c) Reservists due for discharge. 

3. To maintain a complete and serviceable kit for every Reservist on the 
strength of the Reserve. 

4. To claim the lump-sum gratuity for those Reservists who become non- 
effective. 

5. To re-enrol discharged Gurkha soldiers into the Reserve as necessary. 

6. To examine the kits of all soldiers transferred to the Reserve on their 
arrival from Battalion Headquarters. 

7. To bring to the notice of Officers Commanding Units any abnormal 
defioieney in the reserve strength of their unit. 

The necessity for keeping the Gurkha Reserve at full strength will bo 
realised by all, and Unit Commanders should make every effort to persuade 
good riflemen to transfer on taking their discharge. It is fully realised 
that the Gurkha often cannot make up his mind, but units should ensure 
that the terms of service in the Reserve are made known to all men and 
fully explained before they take their discharge. Failure to do this causes 
much extra work at the Dep6t. 
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APPENDIX 1. 


Denotes Males 


Relationship Chart (at end of book). 

Explanatory Notes . 

O 

^ S Denotes Feraalos 



1. When the sex sign is joined to the line above it denotes a son or daughter, as the case 
may be : when not so joined, husband or wife of son or daughter. 

2. Relationship terms in Ordinary type are common to all tribes, except where qualilied as 
below : — 

„ „ Italics „ „ M agars only. 

„ „ Leaded type „ „ Tamangs and Gurungs only* 


3. 



4. 



Denotes the only relative whom A can marry if he is a Magar. 


Denotes only relatives whom A can marry if he is a Gurung, or 
Tamang. 

These cross-cousin marriages are carried out as a matter of courso 
whenever possible. Other tribes cannot marry any one shown on 
the chart. 


5. The elder or eldest son in a family (used both by brothers or sisters and by parents 

is known as Jetho. From eldest to youngest the sons are called : 1. Je£ho ; 2. MsTlo ; 

3. SaTlo ; 4. KaTlo ; 5 ThaTlo ; 0. UaTlo; 7. Antare ; 8. Jan taro ; 9. Kan taro ; 

10. Mantare; 11. Kancho ; 12. Thulo Kancho; 13. S&nu Kancho. The same words, 
but with the feminine termination, are used to denote daughtors, etc. Bearing these terms 
in mind the necessary additions must be made to denote any further members of the hypo- 
thetical family shown on the chart. Thus, supposing A’s father had more than one brother 
they would be known as Jetho Ba; MaTloJBa; SaTlo Ba, and so on. Similarly, if A’s 
mother had other brothers or sissors they would be knqwn as Jetho MumS ; Mfiilo Mama, 
etc., or Jethi Am3, MaTli Am5, and so on down to K&nchi AmS. 

6. The children by a second or subsequent wife are known as Jetho, Mailo, and so on as 
before; that is to say each family is named separately. 

7. If A’s father had more than one wifo A would call them Jethi AmS and Kanchi Ama. 

8. The term Sdkhai is used to denote full blood relationship as understood in the 
European sense. Thus, Yo mero sdTchai bhai ho — * This is my own brother ' — (as dis- 
tinguished from the many other persons I also call bhai), 

9. The terms shown on the chart are those which A would use in describing his relation- 
ship to the various persons shown. It is assumed that his wife was not related to him 
before marriage. 

10. The following brief list of tho more common Nepali relationship terms will facilitate 
the. use of the Chart and make clear the manner in which the relations are grouped. 
It is arranged in order of generations : — 


Baje . 
Bajei . 

Ba or Babu . 
Ama • 
Phupa 

Pusai 

Mama 


Grandfather : paternal or maternal. 

Wife of Baje. 

Father: brother of father: husband of mother’s sister. 

Mother : wife cf father’s brother : mother’s sister. 

Father’s sister: amongst Gurungs and Tamangs only, wife's 
mother.* 

• Husband of Phupu. 

. Mother's brother : amongst Gurungs and Tamangs only, wife’s 
father.* 


*lhe reason that amongst Gurungs and Tamangs wife’s parents are known by the same 
term as that used for father’s sister and mother s brother is because the son or daughter 
as the case may be, i. e solti or soltini, of either of these relative is the correct and usual 
marriage partner. This matter is fully explained in the text. 
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Maiju 
Dftju . 


Bhauju 
Didi . 


Wife of Mam5. 

Elder brother : rod, older than self, of father 1 ® brother or mother’s 
sister : sod, older than self, of father's sister or mother’s brother, 
except in the case of Magars, Gurungs, and Tamangs, 

Wife of Dftju. 

Elder sifter : daughter, older than self, of father's brother or 
mother's sister : daughter, older than self, of father's sister or 
mother's brother, except in the case of Magars, Gurungs, and 
Tamangs. 


Bhenft 
Bhai • 
Buwftri 

Baini 

JuwftI 


Bhftnja 

Bhanji 

Choro 

Chori 

Nftti . 

Nfttini 

Panati 

Pan&tini 

Sasurft 

Basil • 


Husband of Didi. 

Younger brother : as for Dftju but younger than self. 

Wife of Bhai : wife of Bhanja (see below) : wife of son or sou's 
son : wife of brother's son. 

Younger sister : wifo of wife's younger brother : as for Didi but 
younger than self. 

Husband of Baini : husband of Bhanji (see below) : husband of 
daughter or son or daughter’s daughter : husband of brother's 
daughter : husband of wife's sister’s daughter. 

Son of father’s brother's daughter : son of mother's Bister's daugh~ 
ter : son of elder sister. 

Sister of Bhanja. 

Son : brother’s son : wife’s sister’s son. 

Daughter : brother’s daughter : wife’s sister's daughter. 

Grandson : grandson of brother or sister. 

Grand-daugliter : grand-daughter of brother or sister. 

Son of Nati or Natini. 

Daughter of Nati or Natini. 

Wife's father. 

Wife's mother. 


Je(hftn 
Jet han Didi 
Jethi S&su . 

Salft . 

Bali . 

S&ru Bhai , 


Wife's elder brother. 

Wife of Jeth&n. 

Wife's elder sister. 

Wife's younger brother: amongst Magars only, son of mother's 
Bister. 

Wile’s younger sister : amongst Magars only, daughter of mother's 
sister. 

Husband of wife’s sister. 


Samdi 

Bamdini 


^ Relationship between the parents of a husband and wife. 


Solti . • . Gurungs and Tamangs only ; son of father's sister or mother's 

brother. 

Soltini . • Gurungs and Tamangs only : sister of solti. Amongst Gurungs 

and Tamangs solti or soltini, as the. case may be, is the usual 
marriage partner. See footnote on previous page. 

The following terms, which could not be shown on the chart, are used only by women 


Jethaju . • Husband’s elder brother. 

Je{hftndidi • • Wife of above. 

Dewar . , Husband’s younger brother. 

Dewaiftni Baini , Wife of above. 

Amftju . • Husband's elder sister. 

Amlm Dftju . Husband of above. 

Nanda , . Husband's younger sister* 

Nanda Bhai . Husband ox above. 

Sautft . . Co-wife* 
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APPENDIX 2. 

Miscellaneous Information. 

The Nepalese Calendar . 

The era by which Nepalese manuscripts and official documents are almost invariably 
dated is that known as the Nepal Sam vat. It commenced in B. C. 67, the new year 
starting from a date roughly corresponding with the 15th April. In order to find the 
Nepal Samvat year corresponding with that of our own calendar subtract or add 67 as tho 
case requires : thus, A.D. 1932 corresponds with Nepal Samvat 1989. 

The Nepalese month commences about the middle of tho corresponding month of the 
Christian calendar. The Nepali names of the months are as follows 


Mid April 

to mid 

May 


• 



BaisSk. 

May 

M 

June • 


• 



Je$h. 

June 

99 

July 





A ear. 

July 

99 

August . 


• 



Sawan. 

August 

99 

September 





Bhadan. 

September 

» 

October . 





Asauj. 

October 

99 

November 





Ka^tik. 

November 

99 

December 





Mausir. 

December 

99 

January , 


. 



Pus. 

January 

99 

February 


. 



Magh. 

February 

»» 

M arch . 


• 



Phagun. 

March 

99 

April . 


. 



Cait. 

The days of the week are as follows : — 

Monday • • • . • 

. 

• 



Sombar. 

Tuesday • 

« • 

. . 

. 

• 



Mangalbar. 

* Wednesday . 

• • 

• « 

. 

. 



Budhbftr. 

Thursday • 

• • 

* * 

• 

. 



Bihibar. 

Friday 

• « 

. • 

• 

. 



Sukabar. 

Saturday 

• • 

. * 

• 




Sancarabar. 

Sunday 

• • 

. • 

. 

• 



Aitbar. 


The Nepalese Coinage System. 

4 Dam . • . • 1 Paisa. 

4 Paisa «... 1 Anna. 

Anna .... 1 Suka. 

2 Suka • • . . 1 Mohar. 

2 Mohar . . . . 1 Rupaiya. 

1 i Rupaiya .... 1 Kampani (British Indian Rupee). 

Indian rupees are current throughout Nepal, but the smaller coins are not accepted. 
Notes can usually be cashed in the larger towns and in fact are sought after by traders 
coming down to the plains. 

The population of Nepal. 

The following figures were obtained at the time of the last census of Nepal in 1920. 
Details of figures by tribes are unfortunately not available. 
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District. 

Houses. 

Population. 

No. 3 West . 







14,976 

82,160 

No. 4 West . 







29,523 

183,417 

Palpa and Gulmi . 







63,015 

376,900 

Piuthan 







21,345 

122,329 

Sallyan 







35,631 

214,329 

Doti . 







24,332 

153,229 

Baithadi 







9,116 

77,895 

Dailokh 







11,789 

84,173 

Jumla 







14,296 

89,022 

Kaaki and Lamjung 






. 

23,775 

139,565 

Falawang 







790 

4,530 

Jajarkot 







12,137 

73,874 

Bajhang 







5,821 

43,043 

Bajura 







2,483 

20,220 

No. 1 East . 







39,669 

213,703 

No. 2 East . 


• 





31,785 

177,072 

No. 3 East . 







20,699 

108,106 

No. 4 East • 


• 





49,958 

269,668 

Dhankuta 







58,784 

353,062 

Ham . . 







14,970 

87,475 


To these must be added figures for the Tevai 


and certain other parts, the details of which 


are not of interest from a recruiting point of view, making a total for the whole Kingdom 
of Nepal of 

95V, 609 5,674,756 


The population according to altitude . 


— 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

The Hills 

1,553,948 

1,477,934 

3,031,882 

The Valloy * 

185,035 

181,975 

367,010 

The Terai 

1,061,059 

1,114,805 

2,175,864 

Total for the whole Kingdom of Nepal 

2,800,042 

2,774,714 

6,574,756 


Gurkhas domiciled in British India. 

At the Census of 1931 it was unfortunately decided not to enumerate Gurkhas 
separately. In some provinces, however, details were taken of the various languages spoken 











and from these figures, kindly supplied by the various Superintendents of Census Operations, it has been possible to construct the following table, which 
Is of necessity only approximate 
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Maps of Nipaw. 

The following maps of Nepal may be obtained on payment from the Map Record and 
Issue Office, Surrey of India, IS, Wood Street, Calcutta : — 

1. Maps on the scale of J M or about 32 miles to 1 inch. 

Price Rs. 4 per set (Political Edition). 

„ Rs. 6 per set (Layered Edition). 

2. Skeleton Map of Nepal (as issued with this volume). 


Scale 


1 

1,500,000 


or about 24 miles to 1 inch. 


Price Annas 6 per copy. 

& Maps in the 4 India and Adjacent Countries ' Series covering 
Nepal. Scale \ M or about 10 miles to 1 inch. 

Five sheets of this series include the whole of Nepal. 

Price Rs. 1-8 per sheet. 

4. Map of Nepal (in 3 sheets) on the scale of 8 miles to 1 inch. 

Price Rs. 4 per set. This map when joined up forms a good wall map. 

5. Maps on the scale of 4 miles to 1 inch. Surveyed in 1928-30. Twenty-eight sheets 

cover the whole of Nepal. 

Price Rs. 1-8 per sheet. 

Numbers 4 and 6 above are the most useful maps for units. 


1*114 
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APPENDIX 3. 

Text op tiie Treaty of 1923 between Nepal and Great Britain. 

Whereas peace and friendship hare now existed between the British Government and the 
Government of Nepal since the signing of the Treaty of Segowlie on the 2nd day of De- 
cember one thousand eight hundred and fifteen ; and whereas since that date the Govern- 
ment of Nepal has ever displayed its true friendship for the British Government and the 
British Government has as constantly shown its goodwill towards the Government of Nepal $ 
and whereas the Governments of both the countries are now desirous of still further streng- 
thening and cementing the good relations and friendship which have subsisted between theirt 
for more than a century ; the two High Contracting Parties having resolved to conclude & 
new Treaty of Friendship have agreed upon the following Articles : — 

Article 1.— -There shall be perpetual peace and friendship between the Governments of 
Great Britain and Nepal, ana the two Governments agree mutually to acknowledge and 
respect each other's independence, both internal and external. 

Article — All previous Treaties, Agreements, and Engagements, since and including 
the Treaty of Segowlie of one thousand eight hundred and fifteen, which have been con- 
cluded between the two Governments are hereby Confirmed, except so far as they may be 
altered by the present Treaty. 

Article 3 . — As the preservation of peace and friendly relations with the neighbouring 
States whose territories adjoin their common frontiers is to the mutual interests of both the 
High Contracting Parties they hereby agree to inform each other of any^ serious friction or 
misunderstanding with those States likely to rupture such friendly relations, and each to 
exert its good offices as far as may be possible to remove such friction and mis- 
understanding. 

Article 4.— Each of the High Contracting Parties will use all such measures as it may 
deegn practicable to prevent its territories being used for purposes inimical to the security 
of the other. 

Article 5 . — In view of the long-standing friendship that has subsisted between the 
British Government and the Government of Nepal, and for the sake of cordial neighbourly 
relations between them, the British Government agrees that the Nepal Government shall be 
free to import from or through British India into Nepal whatever arms, ammunition, 
machinery, warlike material, or stores may be required or desired for the strength and wel- 
fare of Nepal and that this arrangement shall hold good for all time as long as the British 
Government is satisfied that the intentions of the Nepal Government are friendly and that 
there is no immediate danger to India from such importations. The Nepal Government, on 
the other hand, agrees that there shall be no export of such arms, ammunition, etc., 
across the frontier of Nepal either by the Nepal Government or by private individuals. 

If, however, any Convention for the regulation of the Arms Traffic, to which the British 
Government may be a party, shall come into force, the right of importation of arms and 
ammunition by the Nepal Government shall be subject to the proviso that the Nepal 
Government shall first become a party to that Convention, and that such importation shall 
only be made in accordance with the provisions of that Convention. 

Article 6.— No Customs duty shall be levied at the British Indian ports on goode 
imported on behalf of the Nepal Government for immediate transport to that country pro- 
vided that a certificate from such authority as may from time to time be determined by the 
two Governments shall be presented at the time of importation to the Chief Customs Officer 
at the port of import setting forth that the goods are the property of the Nepal Govern- 
ment, are required for the public service of the Nepal Government, are not for tno purpose 
of any State monopoly or State trade, and are being sent to Nepal under orders of the 
Nepal Government. 

(ii) The British Government also agrees to the grant in respect of -all trade goods 
imported at British Indian ports for immediate transmission to Kathmandu without break- 
ing bulk en'rovte of a rebate of the full duty paid, provided that in accordance with 
arrangements already agreed to between the two Governments, such goods may break bulk 
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for repacking at the port o! entry under Customs supervision in accordance with such rules 
as may from time to time be laid down in this behalf. The rebate may be claimed on the 
authority of a certificate signed by the said authority that the goods have arrived at 
Kathmandu with the Customs seals unbroken and otherwise untampered with. 

Article This Treaty, signed on the part of the British Government by Lieutenant- 
Colonel W, P. T. O’Connor, C.I.E., C.Y.O., British Envoy at the Court of Nepal, and on 
the part of the Nepal Government by General His Highness Maharaja Sir Chandra 
Shnmsbere Jung Bahadur Rana, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., D.C.L., Thong-lin- 
Pimma-Kokang-Wang-Syau, Prime Minister and Marshal of Nepal, shall he ratified and 
the ratification shall be exchanged at Kathmandu as soon as practicable. 

Signed and sealed at Kathmandu, this the Twenty-first day of December in the year one 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-three Anno Domini corresponding with the sixth Paiish 
8ambat Era one thousand nine hundred and eighty* 


The Exchange of tho Ratified Copies of the above Treaty was earned out at Kathmandu 
on tho 8th April 1925. 
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APPENDIX 4. 


Kathmandu 

Amlekhganj 

Bhimphedi 

Bhatgaon 


Bhojpui* 

Chainpur 

Dhulikhel 

Dhankuta 


List of Post Offices in Nepal. 

Central Post Offioe, Nepal City, and General 
Post Office for the whole of Nepal. 

^ On the main road from India to Nepal. 

In the Nepal Valley. 


The Eastern Hills. 
Dolakha 
Ham 

Lyang Lyang 
Okbaldhunga 


Sindhuli 

Taplejung 

Therthum 


The Western Hills. 


Baglung 

Darchula 

Palpa 

Baitadi 

D hading 

Piuthan 

Bandipur 

Doti 

Pokhra 

Dacteldhura 

Gurkha 

Riri 

Bailekh 

Jumla 

Ririkot 

Dahban 

Karnali 

Syanjha 

Dangsallyan 

Kunchha Parewadanra 

Thakdan 



Tirsuli 


The Northern Hills. 


Choutara 

Basuwa 

Tatopani 


The Eastern Terai. 


Anarmani 

Han urn an nagar 

Kalaiya 

Bijaipur 

Jaleshwar 

Rangeli 

Biratnagar 

Jhapa 

Sarlahi 

Birganj (Raksal) 

Kadarbana 

Sir ha 



Udaipur 


The Western Terai. 


Bankey Nepalganj 

Dhundua Pahar 

Sherganj 

Bardia 

Kailali 

Shewraj 

Bethari 

Kanchanpur 

Toulihawa 

Butwal (Batauli) 

Parasi 
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Cotters addressed to persons residing within fonr miles of any of these post offices are 
delivered on arrival by the postal messengers (kulak ) ; but for persons living beyond this 
Vadius, unless letters are previously called for, they will only be sent by the postal author- 
ities, by special messenger twice each month. The Postmaster will, however, inform 
villagers passing the Post Office that letters for certain villages are awaiting delivery, so 
that the addressee may come for his letter if he wishes to do so. 

The following Nepalese postage stamps are procurable : two, four, eight, and sixteen pice. 
Postage for letters is 4 pice per tola* 

Letters sent for delivery through the Nepal Post Office should be enclosed in two covers* 
The inner cover should be addressed in Nepali to its destination and should have Nepalese 
stamps affixed to it. The outer cover should be addressed in English or vernacular to the 
Postmaster, The British Legation, Kathmandu, Nepal, vid Raxaul, Bengal and North- 
Western Railway, with the requisite Indian postage stamp affixed. All such letters 
received by the Postmaster, Nepal, will be transferred without delay to the Nepal General 
Post Office at Kathmandu for onward transmission. The Nepalese authorities at Bethari, 
in the Western Terai, collect letters, telegrams, etc., daily from Nautanwa, and send them 
on to places in the Palpa District as necessary. Letters sent in this way are, of course, 
delivered more quiekly than if sent vid Kathmandu. Correspondence should be addressed 
to the Bada Hakim or Bethari, vid Nautanwa Post Office, District Gorakhpur, U. P. 
Letters for Ilam and adjacent districts of Eastern Nepal are collected by the Nepalese 
authorities daily from Jor Pokhri Post Office, District Darjeeling. 

Nepalese stamps are obtainable through the British Legation Office. 

It may be noted, however, that the normal channel of communication between serving 
soldiers and their homes, as also between the Recruiting Officer and pension claimants, etc., 
is by means of leave and furlough men and recruiters. Important communications might 
well be sent by both means. Generally speaking, it soems to take about three months for 
a letter from British India to reach any of the hill districts if sent through the Nepalese 
Post Office* 
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APPENDIX 6 (A)v 

Distances in Days prom Kuraghat (Gorakhpur) to Zit.las op Central 

Nepal. 


Tehsil. 

ZilJa. 



Days. 

— 

No. 1 West 

• 

AU Zillas 

• 


20 

From Kathmandu approx. 3 days. 

No. 2 West 

• 

Gurkha 

• 

• 

16 

ft tt m 6 days. 

• 

a 

Lamjung 

• 

t 

16 

» » .. 7d»y«, 

No. 3 West 

• 

Dhor . , 

• 

• 

13 


• 

• 

Kaski . • 

• 


13 




Eising-GhiriDg 



13 


. 


Tanhu . 



13 


No. 4 West 


Bhirkot • 

• 


10 




Gaerhung . 

• 


10 




4,000 Parbat . 

• 


16 


• 


Pallo Nawakot 

a 


* 

10 


• • 


Payung 

• 


10 


• 


Sataun • 

• 

• 

10 


Gulmi 


Argha . 

• 

• 

10 


t • 


Dburkot • 

• 

! 

• 1 

| 

10 


• • 


Galkot . 

• 

i 

16 


• • 


Gulmi • 

• 

• 

10 


• • 


Isma • • 

• 


10 


. • 


Khanchi . 

• 

• 

10 


• • 

• 

Musikoi • 

• 

• 

10 


• p 

• 

4,000 Parbat . 

• 

• 

16 


Palpa • 


Palpa , , 

• 

• 

6 


Prutban 

• 

Piuthan • 

• 

* 

13 


Ballyan , 


Sallyan • 

• 

• 

18 


Dull u Daikkh 

• 

Dullu Dailekh 

• 

• 

12 



At wage day's march taken m 16 mile*. 

I-H V 
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APPENDIX 6 (B). 

Approximate distances in dais prom Kuraghat, Laheria Sbrai and 
Darjeeling to Thums op Eastern Nepal. 


Zilla and TehsiL 

Thunu 

i. 


* 

Days 

Kuraghat. 

Days 

Laheria 

Serai. 

Days 

Darjeeling. 

Dhulikhel • 

All (not recruited) 

• 

• 

• 

••• 

10 to 16 

22 to 26 

No. 1 East. 






23 

Lyang Lyang . 

A lam pur • 

• 

• 

• 

11 

8 

No. 2 East. 

Barha Khuwa • 

• 

• 

• 

11 

8 

23 


Baruatimal 

• 

• 


11 

8 

24 


Betali , 

• 

• 

• 

10 

8 

19 


Bhedpur • 

Bhimkhori , 

a 

• 


• 

9 

9 

7 

6 

19 

19 


Bhirkot . 

• 



10 

6 

19 


Bhuji . « 

• 



12 

6 

19 


Bijulikot 

• 



10 

6 

19 


Bulung . 

• 


• 

9 

8 

21 


Chainpur • 

Chankbu • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

9 

10 

8 

8 

2L 

21 


Chisapani 


• 


10 

9 

19 


1 Charikot (Khimtikhola) 



12 

8 

19 


Chisapani No. 2 

• 



10 

9 

19 


Chbvapa « 

Dadhipatrik^ . 
Ding Ding • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

10 

10 

10 

9 

8 

7 

. 19 

19 

21 


Dolakha 

• 

• 

a 

12 

9 

20 


Damia • 

• 


• 

9 

7 

19 


Dumkot , 

Ghoksila . 

• 

• 

• 

7 

6 

19 




• 

9 

8 

22 


Gumn . * 




8 

7 

2L 


Haibar . 


• 


8 

7 

19 


Harakpur 


• 


8 

7 

20 


Japhe . , 


• 


13 

7 

19 


Jhagwajholi • 

• 

• 

• 

7 

6 

23 


Jhyaj . • 



• 

8 

7 

23 


Jiri • • 

• 

• 

• 

8 

7 

18 


Jyamirey « 

Katakuti • 

• 

• 

• 

• 


9 

7 

8 

e 

18 

21 


Khurkot 

• 

• 

• 

10 

7 

19 


Lvang Lyang (Ramecbbap) 
Manthali . , 

• 

• 

9 

10 

7 

7 

19 

22 


Mati 



• 

8 

7 

21 


Mulkot . . 




12 

8 

19 


Namadi . , 



• 

8 

7 

19 


Namdu • . 



• 

15 

8 

20 


Pakabas . 



• 

10 

8 

21 


Palancbok , 




9 

8 

23 


Prangu . 



• 

9 

8 

23 


Pbalaney 



• 

9 

8 

20 


Pirti • , 




12 

8 

31 


Rainkot • 



a 

9 

8 

22 


Rupakot 



a 

10 

8 

20 


Salu 



* 

10 

8 

21 


Samra . 



a 

12 

8 

20 


Simal Cbour . 



a 

7 

6 

21 


Simraa • 



a 

8 

7 

21 
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Approximate distances in dags from Knraghat , Laheria Serai and Darjeeling 
to Thums of Eastern Nepal — contd. 


Zilla and Tehsil. 

Thums. 

Days 

Kura ghat. 

Days 

Laheria 

8erai. 

Days 

Darjeeling. 

Lyang Lyang . 

Sindhuli * . 

• 



8 

5 

19 

No. 2 East — 

Solu , # 




9 

8 

19 

contd. 





8 

7 

19 


Suri . , 




8 

7 

20 


Tinpatan . 

• 



8 

8 

21 


Tiplung . * 

Yam jfa Sthan 

• 

• 


9 

9 

10 

14 

6 

13 

22 

Okhaldunga , 

Bahun Tilpung 

• 


9 

10 

9 

17 

No. 3 East. 

Buiignam . 

• 


9 

17 

18 

18 


Chenam . * 

♦ 



12 

10 

17 


Chisankhu 




10 

8 

18 


Chowrasi 




12 


16 


Chuplu , 

• 



8 


18 


Guth 




15 


16 


Halesi 

• 



10 

8 

16 


Katti . , 




9 

12 

16 


Khamhu « 

• 


9 

13 

12 

14 


Khamtel 




9 

8 

14 


Khartamcha 




12 


14 


Kotwal Gaon . 

• 



12 


15 


Kuwa Pnni 

• 



8 


18 


Lekhkhani 




12 


14 


Majhuwa (Solma, Rawakhola) 


10 


16 


Ragni 


9 


11 


14 


Rampur . 


• 


9 

8 

14 


Rawadainre (Rawakhola) 

9 


12 

9 

14 


Satlung , , 

• 



8 


16 


8olu 




12 


10 


Sorang . 


• 


11 

•f|H9 

10 


Sotang . 

Sugnam , 

9 

• 

♦ 

9 

9 

9 


■a 

16 

16 


Talnwa . 


9 

9 

12 

11 

17 


Tilpung Katti 

• 

• 

9 

12 

9 

15 


Tingladip 

Taluwa Sokhu 

9 

• 

9 


11 

12 

n 

16 

17 


Tinpathan . 

t 

• 


8 


15 


Udaipur • 

• 



4 


14 


Yubsan . , 

• 


t 

9 

8 

16 

Bhojpur 

No. 4 East. 

Amchok , . 

Bokhim . 

• 



11 

9 

10 

8 

11 

14 


Chowdandi , 




9 

8 

14 


Chnichumba 


9 


11 

10 

14 


Diprung . 

• 

# 

9 

11 

10 

14 


Hatuwa . 

• 

• 

9 

9 

8 

11 


Khikamaohha • 

• 

9 

9 

9 

7 

12 


Khotang , 

• 

• 

• 

8 

7 

14 


Kulung . 



9 

12 

9 

14 


Phalikot (Dinglft 8angpang) 

9 

11 


12 


Fowa Kesang . 


• 

9 

11 


11 


Rasuwa . 



9 

9 


12 


Batancha 



• 

12 


11 


Sanu Majlmwa 

• 

• 

9 

9 

8 

14 
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Approximate distances in daps from Kuraghat, Laheria Serai and Darjeeling 
to Thums of Eastern Nepal — conoid. 


Zilla and Tehsil. 

Thums. 

Days 

Euraghat. 

Days 

Laheria 

Serai. 

Days 

Darjeeling, 

Bhojpur 

Siktel • • . 



9 

6 

0 

No. 4 East-r 

Thulo Majhuwa . 

a 


9 

8 

12 

contd. 

Udaipui* . . 

• 


6 

5 

14 

Dhankuta . 

Athrai (Khoykhola) . 

• 


13 

12 

7 


Chhathar . 

a 


9 

8 

7 


Dhankuta • , 

• 


9 

8 

6 


basraaihiya . , 

• 


11 

10 

9 


Dhulikharka . 

« 


11 

10 

8 


J alahara . 

• 


8 

7 

7 


Khalsa • . 

• 


12 

11 

7 


Kalung Syhang 

• 


12 

11 

7 


Choubise . , . 

• 


7 

6 

7 


MitlungPahar • 

• 


7 

6 

7 


Mikabung 

• 


7 

6 

7 


Chainpur 

• 


13 

12 

10 


Panchmajhiya • 

• 


13 

12 

’10 


Subhaya Uttar t 

• 


13 

12 

12 


Bankhuwa Uttar 



16 

15 

12 


Mewakhola • . 



18 

15 

9 


Maiwakhola • . 



16 

15 

10 


Phedap (Tehrathum)J 

• 


11 

10 

7 


Koyakhola (Phedap) 

• 


11 

10 

7 


Panchthar • • 

• 


11 

10 

5 


Tamarkhola . . 



16 

15 

8 


Taplejung • 

• 


15 

14 

7 


Yangruj> 

• 


17 

16 

6 

11am • . 

Ilami (Charkhola) . 

• 


11 

10 

2 


Mai par . . 

• 


11 

10 

2 


Phnk Phok . 

• 


11 

10 

4 


Pnwa Par • • • 

• 


11 

10 

8 


No$».-*Avmge fay's march taken as 15 miles. 
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APPENDIX 5 (C.) 

Details oj It out e from Raxaul to Kathmandu . 


No. of 
Stage. 


Name of Stage. 


Sejmrabaati 

/' 


Amlekganj (for- 
merly known as 
K h i chakhoh) 

(1,000 ft.) 


Churia (2,100 ft.) 


Hitaura (1,600 ft.) 


Distance in miles. 


Inter- 

mediate. 


16 i 




> 




Total. 




24J 


31 


S7J 


Remarks. 


Immediately . after leaving Ra\aul 
bungalow cross bridge into Nepalese 
territory. At 2 miles pass village 
of Birganj. (Telephone office here 
connecting with Kathmandu and 
intermediate stations;- AmjekganJ 
Churia, and Sisagarhi. Headquarters 
of Nepal Government District 
Magistrate). At 7 miles, 9’ miles 
and 13 miles cross streams by 
bridges. At 13J miles village of 
Tarawa, At Semrabasa a small 
hamlet and drinking fountain suppli- 
ed by a pipe line. Forest begins 
here. Road level throughout and 
among cultivation. 

Rising slightly through sparse woods. 
Drinking fountain every 2. miles. 
Amlekganj small hamlet with; Nepal 
Government Railway tepninus. 
Nepalese rest-house, unfurnished. 
Drinking fountain. Road practicable 
for motors, carriages and caijts, but 
very bad going. 

Cross low kotal. Road cut out on hill 
side above river bed, rising all the 
way. It crosses from right bank to 
left at 2 miles and thence follows left 
bank, but crosses and reorossQS river 
bed. At 2 miles 2 bridges within 
300 yards. At Churia small ; hamlet 
and rest-hoc so furnished. Drinking 
water bad. Road practicable for 
motors, carriages ana carts : except 
during short periods of heavy rain. 

Steep rise and descent through' tunnel 
over kotal. Road runs on right bank 
above river bed and then through 
forest descending all the way to 
where the Karro River is crossed at 
J mile by iron girder bridge. 
Hitaura small . hamlet. Road 
generally practicable for motors, 
carriages and carts. Iron j girder 
bridge of 4 spans 190 yarejs long 
before passing through large 1 village 
Supavitar halfway between: Hitaura 
ana Bhainsa-Dobhan. 


1-14 
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Details of Route from Raxaul to Kathmandu— contd. 


1 KS*. „4J 


Distance in miles. 


AO* 01 

Stage. 

Name of Stage. 

Inter- 

mediate. 

Total. 

Remarks. 

5 

Bhainsa-Dobhan. 

7 


Cross Samri river at 1 mile and Bapti 
river by bridge at Bhainsa-Dobhan. 
Road is cut out along bill side above 
Rapti river following left bank up to 
Bhainsa-Dobhan then crossing to 
right, and rising gradually. At 
Bhainsa-Dobhan small village and 
bazar. Road generally practicable 
for motors, carriages ana carts. New 
Dharmsala on the Bhimphedi side of 
Bhainsa-Dobhan, 

6 

B h i in p h o d i 
(3,050 ft.) 

7 

Oil 

Pass hamlets of Nimbuatar at 2 miles 
and Dhokaphe'li at 5 miles. Bhim- 
phedi small village and bazar. Motor 
and Cart road ends here. 

7 

; 

Sisagarhi 
(3,875 ft.) 

3 

64J 

Steep rise of 2,225 feet to Sisagarhi, 
beautifully situated on spur com- 
manding fine view. Small bazar and 
furnished rest-house. Nepalese Fort 
and barracks and headquarters of 
Nepal Government District Magis- 
trate. 

8 

C h i 1 1 a n g 
(6,125 ft.) 

H 

- 

CO 

Rise of 300 to 400 feet to Chisapani 
pass. Long steep descent to valley 
up which road runs to Markhu, 
crossing river at intervals. Pass 
hamlets of Kulikhani at 8J miles and 
Markhu at 5i miles. At Markhu a 
Nepalese Government rest-house 
unfurnished. Here road leaves river 
and ascends over plateau, descending 
again the other side and thence 
rising gradually to village of 
Chitlang. 

9 

Thankot 
(5,872 ft.) 

H 

j 69 

Long steep rise of 1,575 feet to 
Chandragiri pass (7,700 feet) com- 
manding magnificent view of Kath- 
mandu, the Valley of Nepal and 
snowy ranges beyond. Thence an 
easy descend of 2,950 feet by good 
road suitable for dandy or pony to 
Thankot, where carnage road to 
Kathmandu begins. 

10 

K to i h m a n d u 
(4,350 ft.) 

8 

77 

Carriage and motor road gradually 
descending through cultivation. 




Records incomplete. 
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TABLE k—contd 



*Table A —contd. 



•eladw Followers, Ktcrait Boys and Becroits for mlscsUant 







rclude* Followers, Reoruit Uojs A Hoeruite tot : 


i 

f 


S S 8 £ S 6 £ £ 

Thakure. 

X 

s 

m 

► 

m 

b 

| 

§ 

M 

W 

55 

| 

S 0 ® 3 1 £ 5 § 

Chetris. 

l £ S s S S S ! 

Magare. 

1 IsSleS! 

Gurung*. 

^ t» S ca ^ if ^ ® 

Other*. 

§ 1 S 1 i s 8 8 

Total. 

d g s 2 * I i i 

Age. 

► 

M 

► 

o 

I III I I I l 

? ^ s 5 § s; § 

Height. 

a *? 2 2 2^3 

t. 8 1 3 «: § q s 

Cheat. 

: i ; : i i : ; 

Thakara. 


K 

► 

(9 

ts 

as 

a 

w 

► 

r> 

to to i- v- fcft ^ 

Chetri*. 

* a. « « * M, „ ;<| 

Magars. 

S CT » „ 

Goran ge. 

5S 

a 

K 

H 

« 

b 

s 

8 

S s SiiHi* 

Limbo*. 

t • ssiali 

Bai*, 

S «. Soggsg 

Sun ware. 

. e s: O ^ m s O. 

Other*. 

S r 1 s S § 1 | 

Total. 

d 3 ^ ^ I I i 

Age. 

>> 

I l 1 l l l l l 

“i “ S § !j ? s| s 

Height. 

8 8 888«« S 

8 S ^ ^ | 

Cneat. 

2 susses® 

Thakure. 

55 

a 

K 

► 

1 ? 

1 

r 

^ § 0.8 0 § 5 § 

Chetri s. 

1 ii2£i5| 

Magart. 

% i 1 S I $ £ § 

Garange. 

3 gSiggSg 

L imbue. 

H s s s 1 0 s S 

Bala. 

S ® ® ® 8 $ ® g 

San ware. 

£ = 2 = ® S 8 5 

Others. 

S i i '5 I I 'i i 

Total. 

^ ^ ^ s ^ I I i 

Age. 

>• 

s 

l 1 l l i l l l 

5 E| 2 q £ If E? 3 

Height. 

1 i 2 i 3 § J 1 

Chest. 

«g I »3g?i' 

fg s l?* ?§. 

i: - si|tE 

r> §5-f 

5? 3 - S3 

- s ots 

5 • §?s' 

a. h lV 

53 

m 

K 
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APPENDIX 7. 


A Bibliography op Nepal . 1 


A. Books dealing with the country and the People. 


Adam, Leouburd 


Bendall, C. A. 
Boeck, Karl 


* Brown, Percy 
Browning, Captain H. S. 


Bruce, Major (now Brig. -Gen.) 
Tho Hon. C. G. 

Candler, Edmund . « 

Cavcnagh, General Sir O. . 
Chatter! on, E. . . 

Crooke, W 

# Das, Sarat Chandra 


Dekobra, Maurice 


* Eliot, Sir Charles . 


Elwea, J. II. , 


Encyclopedia Britannica 
Foucher, A. . . 

Freahfield, I). W. . 

♦ Hamilton, B. • 


Sit te und Recht in Nepal j being books 1 A 2 of Part 
69 of Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Rechtswissen- 
schaft. Stuttgart, 193k. 

Journey of Literary and Archaeological Research in 
Nep.il and North India. Cambridge, 1886. 

Durch Tndien ins verschlossene Land Napal. Leipzig, 
1903. 

!n Banne des Eyerost Erlebnisse in Nepal (Heimat d. 
Gurkhas im Zcntral Himalaya). Leipzig, 1923. 

Aux Tndes et au Ndpal. Traduit par Francois 
Richard. Paris, 1907. 

Pictureaquo Nepal. London, 1912. Mostly descrip- 
tive of the art treasures of the Valley. 

Routes in Central Asia, Section 6. Calcutta, 1878. 
Comprises routes in Nepal, Bhutan, Sikkim and 
Tibet. 

Twenty years in the Himalayas. London, 1910. 
Foreword to “ The Gurkhas ”, Northey and Morris 
q. v. 

The Sepoy. London, 19i9. Contains a chapter on the 
Gurkha. 


Rough notes on the State of Nepal. Calcutta, 1861. 
Mission Work in Chota Nagpore. London, 1901. 
Tribes and Castes of N. W. P. and Oudh. 1986. 

Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibet. London, 1901. 
A most interesting book, particularly those portions 
dealing with Eastern Nepal, through which the 
author travelled. 


Les Tigres Parfumds. Paris, 1929. 


Perfumed tigers. London, 1931, Cantains a chapter 
describing the author’s visit to Kathmandu. 

Hinduism and Buddhism. 3 Vols. London, 1921. 
Contains many references to Nepal and explains the 
development of Buddhism in that country very 
clearly. 


Memoirs of Travel, Sport, and Natural History. 
Lcndon, 1930. Contains a chapter on tbs, Ufikftuy 
of Nepal. 

All editions. Article on Nepal. 

Catalogue des Peintures Ndp&l et Tibet, Collection. 
Hodson, 1901. 


Round Kangchonjunga. London, 1903. 

An Account of the Kingdom of Nepal. 
1819, 


Edinburgh, 


1 This list is believed to contain all the books on Nepal in tbe principal languages of 
Europe which have up to date been published. # It is extracted from my complete 
Bibliography, containing manuscripts, ana articles in magazines and journals, published in 
the Journal of the Royal Central Asian Society, Vol. 18. October 1931 

.+ The most useful books have been marked with an asterisk. 
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Hodgson, B. H. 


Hoernle, R. 
♦Hooker, J. D. 


Hno, K. R. . 


Ou the aborigines of India. Calcutta, 1847. 
Himalayan Ethnology. Calcutta, .1869. 

♦Essays on the languages, etc., of Nepal and Tibet. 
London, 1874. Contains the following collected 
papers: On the languages, literature, and religion of 
Nepal and Tibet : On the Chepang and Kueunda 
Trikes of Nepal: Sketch of Buddhism: On the 

G eography of the Himalaya : The origin and clafigi- 
cation of the Military tribes of Nepal. 

Miscellaneous Essays. London, 1880. Contains: On 
the Kiranti Tribe of the Central Himalaya : On tho 
Koch, Bod o,^ and Dhima Tribes: On the Law and 
Legal Practice of Nepal. 

Inscribed seal of Gupta. 1889. 

Himalayan Journals. London, 1864. Contains a 
delightfully written account of the author's nenrehos 
after flowers in Eastern Nopal. Hooker here writes 
of a part of the country Rcon by no other European, 
which makes his journal of added interest. 

Travels in Tartary. London, 1927 (reprint). 


♦Hunter, Sir W. A. Life of Brian Hodgson. London, 1890. Contains 

many letters from Hodgson describing life at 
Kathmandu in early days. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts collected in Nepal 
and presented to various lioraries and learned 
societies by B. H. Hodgson. London, 1880. 


♦Kirkpatrick, W. 
♦Landon, Percival 


Landor, A. H. Savage 

♦Levi, Sylvnin . . . 

MacMunn, Major (new General) 
George. 

Massieu, Isabelle , • • 

Ultra, R. . » • • 


An account of the Kingdom of Nepal. London, 1811, 

Nepal. 2 Yds. London 1928: Mostly historical. 
Contains many fine illustrations and a good account 
of the architecture of the Valley. 

Tibet and Nepal Painted and Described, n. d. A 
book filled with exaggerations and inaccuraces. 

LeN<$pal. 8 Vols. Paris, 1905. The standard work 
on the early history and archeology of Nepal. 

The Armies of India. London, 1912. 


N^palet Pays Ilimalayens. Paris, 1904. 

The Sanskrit and Buddhist literature of Nepal* 
Calcutta, 18S2. 


♦Nepal, H. H. Sir Chandra 
Shamsher, Maharaja of. 

Northey, Major W. Brook, and 
Morris, Captain C. J. , 

O'Connor, Sir Frederick . , 

♦Oldfield, H. A. . . , 


Olipbant, L. A. 


Speech on the liberation of Slaves. Nopal, 1925. 


The Gurkhas, their Manners, Customs, and Country, 
London, 1928. 

On the Frontier and Beyond. London, 1931. 

Sketches from Nepal. London, 1880. A very graphic 
account of life »t the Nepalese court in the time of 
Jungbahadu?, of whom tne author was a personal 
friend. This is quite the best of the older book* 
and repays close study. 

A Journey to Kathmapdu. London, 1862. 


♦The most useful books have been marked with an asterisk. 
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Powell, E. A. 

♦ftisley, H. H. 

Sim ha, K. U. 
Smith, Thomas 

S my the, F. 8. 


Temple, 8ir Richard 
Wheeler, J. T. 


Wolff, P. 
Wright, D. 


A Last Home of Mystery, New York, 1929. Written 
in modern American journalistic style. Mostly 
ill inlonned and in bad taste. 

Tribes and Castes of Bengal. Calcutta, 1891. Con* 
tains much information about the people of Eastern 
Nepal. 

The Gurkha conquest of Arki. Lahore, 1903. 

Narrative of a Five Years Residence at Nepal, 1841-5. 
London, 1852. 

The Kangchenjunga Adventure. London, 1930.^ Con- 
tains a chapter describing the country in the 
vicinity of the Yalung in Eastern Nepal, through 
which the author’s expedition was permitted to 
pass. 

Journal kept at Hyderabad, Kashmir, Sikkim, and 
Nepal. London, 1887. 

Short history of India and the Frontier States of 
Afghanistan, Nepal, and Burma* London, 1880. 

Jahrbuch Asiat. 1913. Article on Nepal. 

History of Nepal. Cambridge, 1877. 


B. Books on the languages of Nepalj Grammars , etc . 


Anonymous . . • 

Ayton, J. A. . . • 

Dewar, F. . . . 

Dopping-Heppenstal, M. E. 

Gangadhara, 8. 8. . 

•Grierson, Sir George 


Kilgour, R., and Duncan, H. C. 
Molcny, A. D. • * . 

Money, Major G. W. P. * . 

•Turnbull, Am « • » » 


•Turner, R. L. 


Short Khaekura Phrases. Calcutta, n. d. 

Grammar of the Nepalese Language. Calcutta, 1820. 

Nepalese Vocabulary. Cawnpore, n. d. 

Khas Gurkhali Grammar and Vocabulary. Calcutta, 
1899. 

English and Nepali Dictionary. Benares, n. d. 

Linguistic Survey of India. 

Vol. 1, Part 1, Introductory. Calcutta, 1927. 

Vil. 8, Part I, Tibeto-Burraan Family. Calcutta, 
1909. 

An invaluable book to those interested in the tribal 
languages of Nepal. 

Vol. 9, Part 4. Specimens of the Pahari Languages. 
Calcutta, 1927. Contains a full Grammar of Nepali 
and detailed vocabularies. 

English-Nepali Dictionary. Darjeeling, 1923. 

Gurkhali Beginner. Calcutta, 1923. 

Gurkhali Manual. Bombay, 1918. 

Nepali Grammar and Vocabulary* Darjeeling, 1887. 
2nd Edition, Darjeeling, 1904. 3rd Edition, 
London and Calcutta, 1923. The only scientific 
grammar of the Nepali language yet published. 

Nepali Dictionary, Comparative and etymological. 
London, 1931. The first and onlpr comprehensive 
dictionary of the language. Indispensable to all 
serious students* 


•The most useful books have been marked with an asterisk. 
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C. Selected list of books on Tibet . 


Desideri, Ippolito, S. J. 


Macdonald, David 
Ronaldshay, Lord 


Tibet Past and Present. Oxford, 1924, Reprint, 1927. 
A useful book setting forth tho relations between 
Tibet and Nepal very clearly. 

The people of Tibet. Oxford, 1028. Contains many 
references to Nepal and Gurkhas. 

The Religion of Tibet. Oxford, 1931. A book which 
throws much light on the religious beliefs of the 
Gurungs and other Nepalese tribes. 

Edited by Filippo de Filippi, An account of Tibet. 
1712-17*7. London, 1932. 

A most interesting book. Father Desidovi returned 
from Lhasa via the Kuti Pass and Kathmandu to 
India; and whilst his account of Nepal is brief it 
is extremely interesting as he was one of the first 
Europeans ever to visit the oountry. 

The Land of the Lama. 

Lands of the Thunderbolt Sikkim, Chumbi, and 

Bhutan. London, 1931. 
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